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INTRODUCTION 


PRESIDENT LITTLE was averse to the multipli- 
cation of books. In his judgment, only a com- 
manding message could justify the sacrament of 
publication. And so during his lifetime he con- 
sistently refused the insistent solicitation of his 
friends for some permanent record of his memo- 
rable and brilliant deliverances. The necessities 
of his professional work induced him to print a 
translation of Weber’s History of the World; 
the conditions of the lectureship made necessary 
the printing of his Fernley Lecture (1900) on 
Christianity and the Nineteenth Century; and 
an amiable desire to further an enterprise of the 
Book Concern led to the publication of a small 
volume of sermons, The Angel in the Flame 
(1904). This comprises everything in print save 
his occasional contributions to the church re- 
views in this country and in England. 

It has to be said also that President Little 
was temperamentally disinclined to publication. 
“What is written is written” had for him the 
threat of finality. It was more congenial to his 
constitutionally frank and open mind to have 
his deliverances in hand where he could test them 
in the light of more thorough research and 
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maturer thinking, and where he could modify 
them in harmony with his riper conclusions. 
Moreover, as with every impassioned writer, he 
was never quite sure that he had expressed him- 
self with the restraint and precision which, as a 
critical student and thinker, were due from him 
and which might commend his deliverances to the 
unimpassioned students of history with whom 
dullness is a test of accuracy and of orthodoxy. 

One can only regret, even while one may re- 
spect, President Little’s sensitiveness on these 
points. His self-criticism was overfastidious. 
No human deliverance on any subject can be 
final, no matter how long delayed the publica- 
tion; nor can any literary expression be above 
criticism, however admirable one’s command of 
language. The selection from his manuscripts 
appearing in this volume is offered with hesita- 
tion, not from any doubt as to the high worth of 
the material, but because it had to be made 
without the decision and revision of President 
Little himself. In the opinion of many who 
heard the lectures and of those who have read 
them in manuscript, they are in every way de- 
Serving of such currency and permanence as 
publication will give them. Every thoughtful 
reader will find the warrant for this book in the 
intellectual stimulus and spiritual glow which 
the lectures communicate. 
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The selection, in a suggestive way, discloses 
the wide range of President Little’s intellectual 
interests. In this he makes proof of his right 
to rank among scholars, for the true badge of 
scholarship is its sympathy with the manifold 
activities of life and with all that ministers to 
the enriching and ennobling of life. In the ardor 
of his study of science, of literature, of history, 
of theology it was not about knowledge as such 
that President Little was concerned. His chief 
interest lay in these things as an interpretation 
of life and of God’s way in the world and with 
the children of men. All his own studies point 
in this direction. Hildebrand, the statesman; 
Dante, the poet; Galileo, the scientist ; Ibsen, the 
dramatist, are to him something more than their 
chief activity: they are prophets of God, each in 
his own way a fellow worker with God in bring- 
ing in the divine rule and order. 

The lectures disclose, too, a secret of President 
Little’s power as a teacher of history. The facts 
and personages of history in his rendering of 
them become endowed with life, movement, 
power. He does not just recall the sequence of 
events by which one marks off the periods in a 
man’s history. He sees the man moving as a 
creature of flesh and blood among the people of 
his time and country. He estimates and judges 
the man’s motives and tempers with amazing 
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penetration and skill; and with a marvelous sym- 
pathy he traces the play of the Spirit of the Age 
upon the man’s opinions and conduct. President 
Little was quite as much the poet and the artist 
as he was historian and critic; and he was all 
the better historian and critic because so much 
the poet and artist. The literalist will wonder 
at the assurance of his imagination. No portrait 
of Saint Paul remains to us, but President Little 
sees him in Jerusalem at the famous Council 
where the fate of Gentile Christianity is in the 
balance. He is “no longer young. The close eye- 
brows stand out prominent at the base of the 
high, bald brow. The gray eyes flash fire in ex- 
citement, but in repose are dull and ashen. The 
voice remains shrill; he hesitates at times, but 
there is dignity and majesty and power in his 
tones.” That may not be Paul as he was, but it 
is a Paul who might have been, and a Paul who, 
at any rate, is worth remembering. 

Akin to this is President Little’s gift of 
descriptive epithet. One does not easily forget 
Luther, who has “the face of a peasant trans- 
figured with genius”; or Tetzel, “the vulgar and 
nasty puppet of abused authority’; or Pope 
Alexander VI, who had “the blood of a Moor in 
the heart of a pagan.” Nor does he disdain the 
play of humor as in describing Paul’s first visit 
to Jerusalem after his conversion, whither he 
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had come this time “not hunting down the saints, 
but hunting up Simon Peter”; and in apostro- 
phizing the “champions of tradition, the apostles 
of Yesterday, the high priests of Inertia and of 
Ancient Custom.” The man who could read and 
treat history after this fashion could never have 
a scant and indifferent hearing. An artist might 
find material for a painting ready to hand in 
President Little’s vivid description of Henry IV 
at Canossa, of Savonarola’s martyrdom, of 
Luther’s colloquy with Von Staupitz. 

The lectures are admirable examples of Presi- 
dent Little’s scrupulous care for exact and vital 
expression. In the choice and arrangement of 
words he had “the sense of beauty” as well as 
“the thirst for truth.” To judge from his manu- 
scripts, President Little never repeated a lecture 
without revising it thoroughly. His corrections 
extend to phrases which the average writer would 
regard as altogether inconsequential. To take 
one of many: Originally the sentence ran, 
“‘Nothing satisfies, nothing glorifies God but 
faith, said Luther’; in the revision it becomes, 
“Nothing satisfies, nothing glorifies God, but 
faith, retorted Luther.” In. the one case 
the sentence might be taken as a declaration 
of Luther’s general position; in the other it 
declares itself an answer on Luther’s part to the 
Roman doctrine of indulgences. Or this, “Ideas 
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are not dangerous in solution; the peril begins 
with their precipitation.” In the revision this 
becomes, “Ideas are not dangerous in the upper 
air; the peril begins when they walk along the 
eround”’—a change of figure in the interest of 
vivacity. 

In such scrupulousness there is a moral quality. 
A man who feels that he has something to say 
to his own or succeeding generations is under 
moral obligations to say it in the most attractive 
and most forceful way possible. President Little 
had native fiuency and facility; but he could 
not satisfy himself until every sentence was as 
good as he could make it. He toiled at noble 
expression as for virtue itself. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that his reward is with him. Readers 
may or may not be interested in the topics of 
his lectures, but none can be insensible to the 
vigor and beauty of the idiomatic diction. Into 
whatever excursion he was minded to make 
among his varied interests President Little 
brought a passion for thoroughness. If it were 
a study of Dante, he must perfect his Italian; 
if of Ibsen, he would work in Norwegian. For 
one with his talent in acquiring languages this 
was no hardship; and it gave him a feeling of 
intimacy and mastery which shows itself in all 
his work. If it were a study of Galileo, he must 
first find the man in his works, then in the © 
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thought and life of his day. This particular. 
study of Galileo a distinguished American 
physicist, himself a translator of Galileo, de- 
clares to be one of the most original and satisfy- 
ing in our language. As lecturer there was no 
opportunity as there was no occasion for literary 
references. The reader, however, is never in 
doubt of the careful and thorough erudition 
lying back of each study or of the splendidly 
competent and masterful way in which a vast 
amount of knowledge is subdued to popular uses. 

Once more, the lectures have a characteristic 
revelation of President Little’s hot hostility 
against all forms of meanness and baseness. AS 
with Macaulay, he abhorred falsehood, fraud, 
corruption, and oppression with his whole heart 
and soul, and found “a grim delight” in holding 
them up to public execration. As a study in 
invective, the more terrible because of the re- 
straint, one will pause in awe at the characteriza- 
tion of Rodrigo Borgia and John Tetzel. But 
joined with this there is also a prompt and cor- 
dial response to whatever is beautiful and true, 
as witness many passages in all his character 
studies. 

From these considerations it will be seen that 
the publication of these lectures will have a 
twofold justification : they present worthy themes 
worthily treated; and they witness to a plenary 
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nature whose ministry the church can well afford 
to perpetuate.* 


Soon after President Little’s death a memorial 
volume was issued containing a sketch of his 
life, tributes from various sources, and a selec- 
tion of sermons and addresses. For those who 
have not access to the memorial volume the fol- 
lowing will be of interest : 

Charles Joseph Little was born at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., September 21, 1840. In 1861 he 
was graduated from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania with the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and 
the year following he was admitted to the Phila- 
delphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. From 1862 to 1867 he was in the pas- 
torate, and in 1867 he accepted an election to 
the professorship of mathematics in Dickinson 
Seminary. Three years (1869-1872) were spent 
in Europe; while there he married Miss Anna 
Marina Schultze, of Berlin, Prussia. From 1872 
to 1874 he was pastor of Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia, and then he was elected to the chair of 
philosophy and history in Dickinson College, 
where he remained eleven years. In 1885 he 
became professor of history and logic in Syra- 
cuse University, and in 1891 he was elected to 


1 The studies dealing with Galileo, The Women of Dante’s Commedia, and 
The Place of Christ in Modern Thought were first published in the Method- 
ist Review and appear here by permission. 
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the chair of church history in Garrett Biblical 
Institute, which position he held until his death 
twenty years later, serving also for sixteen years 
as president of the school... He was a delegate 
to the Centennial Conference at Baltimore and 
to the General Conferences of 1888 (from Phila- 
delphia), 1892, 1896 (from Northern New York), 
1900, 1904, 1908 (from Rock River). In 1900 he 
delivered the Fernley Lecture before the British 
Wesleyan Conference. His death took place at 
Evanston, Illinois, March 11, 1911, after a very 
brief illness, and the body was laid away in 
Rose Hill Cemetery, Chicago. 
CHARLES M. STUART. 
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Born outside of Jerusalem, a child of the Great 
Dispersion, which had carried Israel all around 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, Saul’s attach- 
ment to the faith and system of his people would 
be in some respects even stronger than that of 
the Jew who lived within the very shadow of the 
temple. 

Tarsus was doubtless the center of no little 
culture, and Saul perhaps imbibed it as he im- 
bibed the mountain air which swept across his 
home; at any rate, the language of the Greek, 
that most wonderful mental product of any age 
or any people, invaded his boyish mind and wove 
unperceived its mighty spell about his thinking. 
But the Old Testament was, after all, the only 
book in which he was ever really learned; not, 
however, the Old Testament pure and simple, 
but the Old Testament illuminated and distorted 
by every shade of Hellenistic and Aramaic 
opinion. For Jerusalem was the focus which 
collected to itself the intellectual life of five dis- 
tinct groups of foreign Jews, or even more than 
five; and these foreign Jews, especially those of 
Alexandria in Egypt, were powerfully influenced 
by the all-pervading Hellenic speculation. A 
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Pharisee, Saul believed in the law and in the 
resurrection of the dead; he believed too in the 
prophets and expected the Messiah. Yet Jesus 
he had never seen. 

That a pupil of Gamaliel, like Saul of Tarsus, 
intensely devout and studious of the law and so 
ambitious of prominence among the people, 
should never have sought either to see or hear 
the Prophet of Nazareth shows us how thoroughly 
despised and rejected of men the Man crucified 
between two thieves really was. It shows us too 
the depth of meaning in the saying of Jesus: 
“Mor if I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you”’—that the outbreak of divine 
power, no longer confined to a single personality, 
might by the multitude and variety of its mani- 
festations arrest the attention and transfigure 
the character of humankind. 

Such, then, is Saul of Tarsus on the day that 
Stephen is borne bleeding to his burial. Young, 
independent—for he has a lucrative handicraft— 
learned in the Scripture, strict in his religion, 
but already acquainted with the nursery of sin, 
vehement, passionate, energetic, with great 
depths of hatred and wrath within, and great 
fountains of affections also, enamored of the old 
and careless of the new, a man of action, not of 
contemplation, too white-hot in his own convic- 
tion to tolerate any opinion but his own; not a 
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philosopher, not an ascetic, but so vehement in 
the pursuit of his chosen object that everything 
must be sacrificed to its attainment; so tongue- 
tied as to be eloquent only in rare moments and 
on great occasions, and even then more by the 
surprises of his thought and the vigor of his logic 
and his language than by the power of his 
presence or any grace of utterance—such was 
Saul. 

Just when Saul of Tarsus was ordained priest 
or consecrated apostle I have not been able to 
discover. The story of his relations with the 
disciples at Jerusalem is very striking, very im- 
portant, and full of peculiar difficulties. The 
most, however, that he seems to have obtained 
from them was recognition and the right hand 
of fellowship, passive participation in his work 
among the Gentiles. In truth, that is all that he 
seems ever to have cared about. His revelation, 
his mission, his knowledge of Christ did not 
come from them. 

Three years after the death of Stephen—pos- 
sibly two only, as we reckon—the little perse- 
cutor, no bigger than John Chrysostom or John 
Wesley, in fact just about the size of Alexander 
the Great, appeared again in the Holy City, this 
time not hunting down the saints, but hunting up 
Simon Peter. He essays to join himself to the 
disciples, but their recollections of him are too 
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vivid; they shrink from him in dismay. Not 
until he finds Barnabas, “Son of Consolation,” 
will anybody listen to his marvelous story. But 
this generous heart opens to receive him. Bar- 
nabas takes him by the hand and leads him to 
Peter and to James, the Lord’s brother, the only 
apostles then in Jerusalem. 

Into their ears he pours with eager vehemence 
the story of his conversion and of his mission. 
Men who had themselves been declared “drunk” 
because of the excitement of Pentecost would 
hardly be startled by such enthusiasm as gleamed 
from the eyes and trembled in the speech of 
their former persecutor. Men accustomed to 
miracles do not find miracles at all incredible. 
Peter as he listens remembers the look that 
pierced his heart and broke his conscience into 
tears; he and James thrill into recognition of 
their Master’s voice as Saul all unconsciously 
falls into its very tone, telling them of the cry 
that smote him to the marrow—‘Saul, Saul, 
Why persecutest thou me?” 

Then Barnabas tells what he knows or has 
learned about Saul’s career at Damascus, how 
he had boldly given his testimony and taken 
his stand for Jesus, for the Jesus of Stephen, the 
Jesus of the Pentecost. The two apostles and 
the disciples recognize the signs of the Holy 
Ghost and give to him the right hand of fellow- 
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ship. And Peter, whom he came especially to 
see, takes him to his house, where he abides 
fifteen days. 

History has no record of their conversations. 
Did Saul listen as Peter told him stories of 
their risen Lord? Or did Saul, full of his mis- 
sion to the Gentiles, unfold to the astonished 
apostle the vista of Christian conquest as it 
glowed to his own believing eyes? I certainly 
do not understand the words in Galatians to 
mean that Saul refused stubbornly to hear from 
those who had seen him stories of the Lord Jesus. 
But always and everywhere he maintained that 
the doctrine of justification by faith had come 
to him as revelation, not as instruction; that his 
mission and the doctrine out of which it grew 
came direct from Jesus Christ; in that sense he 
was even glad that he had never known Christ 
after the flesh. A difference of recollection might 
bewilder and confuse him; but the heavenly 
vision had been too clear, too vivid, too unmis- 
takable for any possibility of error. 

Doubtless Peter and he discussed the whole 
question in all its bearings, the stronger mind 
and character easily dominating the other. 
Doubtless too they formed at this time the 
friendship which finds a final record in Peter’s 
allusion to “our beloved brother Paul,” for only 
the shallow-minded or the malicious will dis- 
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cover in Paul’s rebuke to Peter at Antioch the 
evidence of lasting rivalry and quarrel. The 
angry words of Paul quiver with recollections of 
the precious fifteen days of their first friendship. 
Paul was cut to the heart, as Jesus had been cut 
to the heart, by Peter’s desertion and denial in 
the crisis of his life. Were they not friends? 
Had they not understood each other from the 
start? Had not vision tallied with vision and 
voice in one soul answered to the same voice 
speaking in the other? Peter was bound to 
stand by him, he felt, as the hot blood flushed his 
transparent cheeks; bound by their friendship, 
by their common belief, and the revelations from 
on high. Would he deny his Lord a second time? 

But as I have already said, Saul could not sit 
still. During the fifteen days with Peter he was 
also with the disciples coming and going out of 
Jerusalem; he spake boldly in the name of the 
Lord Jesus; the churches had “rest”? from him, 
but not so the Jews and Grecians; they went 
about to slay him, and the brethren must hurry 
him away to Tarsus. 

Fourteen years go by, ere the restless, vehe- 
ment preacher appears again in Jerusalem. This 
time he comes up by revelation, but privately, 
to those who seemed to be pillars—James and 
Cephas and John. The coming of Saul and his 
companions is the crisis of Saul’s life and work; 
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not only that, it is the crisis of the early church 
and of Christian history. Apostles and elders 
are met together to consider a question which is 
to determine for all time whether Christianity 
means ritual or doctrine, tradition or life, bond- 
age to the past or freedom in the present, a 
living apprehension of Jesus Christ by faith, or 
a dim, distorted apprehension of him by cere- 
monial observance. Now too was to be decided 
whether it was to perish with Jerusalem and to 
be rent to pieces with the Jewish people. 

For the little preacher Paul had been, during 
these fourteen years, achieving startling things. 
Barnabas had brought him from Tarsus to 
Antioch; there in that splendid city by the 
Orontes he had won the heart of Jew and Gentile; 
there a great church had been established, great 
enough to attract the ridicule of the witlings, 
great enough to boast in after years of half the 
population of the city. 

From Antioch Barnabas and Paul had gone to 
Cyprus, from thence to Pamphylia, from thence 
to Antioch in Pisidia. Here, rejected by the 
Jews, they had boldly appealed to the Gentiles, 
who were not slow to hear or to accept their 
message. Persecution blazed their track. 
Driven from Pisidia, they went to Lycaonia. 
Left for dead at Lystra, the little preacher, who 
could no more lie still than sit still, picked him- 
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self up from the heap of stones and made his 
way the next day with Barnabas to Derbe, then 
back to Lystra, thence to the coast and home 
to Antioch. They had gladdened the hearts of 
the disciples, who were “called Christians first 
in Antioch,” with the story of the opening of 
“the door of faith unto the Gentiles.” 

But God had thorns for the flesh of his church 
as well as for the flesh of his saints—messengers 
of Satan to buffet them: the critics of every 
new movement, the champions of tradition, the 
apostles of Yesterday, the high priests of Inertia 
and of Ancient Custom. This is the great cen- 
tripetal force which keeps humanity steady in 
its progress; worthless, utterly worthless as im- 
pulse, but giving splendid direction to the cury- 
ing orbit as the earth bounds forward through 
the radiant flood that pours from out the sun. 
These thorns in the flesh, these ‘‘false brethren,” 
as Paul called them when very angry, these 
Judaizers, as we, calmer spectators of nineteen 
centuries away, can term them, insisted upon all 
the ceremonial law. Of course the Gentile is 
welcome to the gospel, but the Gentile must 
become a Jew. He must accept the parent with 
the child, the mother-in-law with the daughter, 
the law and its burdens with the glad tidings 
and its joy. The Christian is but a species of 
Jew, the kingdom of Christ is only a part of the 
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kingdom of Israel. Without the deeds of the 
law, without the forms of the law, no man can 
be saved. 

“No!” rang out the sharp, shrill tones of Paul, 
stammering for vehemence and clamoring for 
liberty. “No! not for an hour will we give place 
to subjection. You are false brethren! You 
are spies! You would bring us into cruel bond- 
age! You would check the outflow of the Holy 
Ghost!” 

But recognizing the mischief of division, the 
calamity of dissension and disturbance, the 
utter hopelessness of his tremendous enterprise 
if everywhere he is disavowed by the still living 
disciples of the Lord, with Barnabas and Titus 
he has come up to Jerusalem. Barnabas is still 
the nominal head of the church at Antioch, but 
Paul is brain and will. 

It is a strange meeting after fourteen years. 
Paul is no longer young. The close eyebrows 
stand out prominent at the base of the high, bald 
brow. The gray eyes flash fire in excitement, but 
in repose are dull and ashen. The voice remains 
shrill; he hesitates at times, but there is dignity 
and majesty and power in his tones. Experience 
with men and mobs, with Christ and himself, has 
made him quieter. The splendid intellect, ex- 
panding itself upon the mystery of the gospel and 
strengthened by the demands of a great enter- 
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prise prosecuted amid insuperable difficulties, 
has come to perfect equipoise and perfect move- 
ment in Jesus Christ. The strong will is tem- 
pered by a mightier love; in the presence of the 
apostles and of elders the charity which is greater 
than faith and greater than knowledge flushes a 
placid face and gives an indescribable charm to 
every play of the strongly marked features. 

But, like every great statesman, Paul cares 
more for the private interview, for face-to-face 
understanding with the real leaders, than for any 
display or any triumph of public speech. How 
he won Peter and John, above all James, we do 
not know, but win them he did, and out of that 
memorable council he came with the Magna 
Charta of Christianity in his trembling but 
triumphant hands. 

I hear the echoes of Peter’s voice, but it is the 
thought of Paul he utters: “Now therefore why 
tempt ye God, to put a yoke upon the neck of the 
disciples, which neither our fathers nor we were 
able to bear?” I see the silent multitude as they 
listen to Barnabas and Paul declaring what 
miracles and wonders God had wrought among 
the Gentiles; I feel the hush of the assembly as 
James, pushing back his long, unparted hair, 
takes the word to utter an opinion which all 
know is big with glory or disaster. Gentle, 
pliant, eloquent as Paul has been, all have 
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thrilled to the fiber in his speech that tells them 
he will never yield. 

Will James pronounce against him, or will 
the brethren of the Lord speak words of healing 
and of unity? 

I think I see the little figure of Paul moving 
almost unconsciously across to where the silent 
John is sitting; the Boanerges reaches out his 
hand, but keeps his eyes intent upon the face of 
James, listening with eager face and lips parted 
in joyful expectation, and, as the words fall upon 
the multitude, “Wherefore my sentence is, that 
we trouble not them, which from among the 
Gentiles are turned to God,” there flashes across 
John’s features a blaze of light as though he had 
remembered suddenly some wonderful saying of 
the Lord Jesus. 

No marvel that when Barnabas and Paul came 
back to Antioch the letter which they brought 
made the “Christians” rejoice with consolation. 
It was the Magna Charta of Christian liberty; 
it bore witness to the emancipation of humanity 
from the yoke of ceremony and ecclesiastical 
tradition; it was a pledge of universal brother- 
hood, of the household of faith, invisible and 
indivisible to mortal eye and mortal device. It 
was a proclamation to all time that faith, not 
history, constitutes the Church of Jesus Christ; 
that the posterity of Abraham are those who 
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believe; that the law is made alive in Jesus 
Christ. 

Augustine in his struggle with Pelagius, 
Luther in his struggle with Tetzel and with Leo, 
Wesley in his struggle with formalism and eccle- 
siastical inertia were only fighting Paul’s great 
battle over again. The watchword and the dwell- 
ing place of the living church in all generations 
has been and shall be this: “The just shall live 
by faith.” By the deeds of the law, by the cere- 
monies of the church shall no man be justified. 

For eight years the church at Jerusalem saw 
no more of the apostle to the Gentiles, but they 
heard of him often enough and quarreled about 
him not a little. An age without newspapers is 
even a little more given to lying than an age in 
which their leaves are shaken from every popu- 
lous city. All sorts of rumors kept coming out 
of Asia about the converted persecutor and his 
strange behavior. Sometimes he was accused of 
contemptuous speech and conduct toward the 
law, although he had been painfully careful to 
avoid offense; sometimes he was accused of dis- 
honesty, of downright thieving, of being a charge 
upon the churches, although he worked with his 
own hands to get his daily bread and denied him- 
self wife and children that he might serve the 
church. Now the charges were of arrogance and 
tyranny, now of jealousy and hatred of the other 
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apostles—of Peter, of Apollos, of Barnabas, of 
James; he was full, men said, of doctrinal 
vagaries; he taught them to make void the law; 
his new-made doctrine of faith was full of license 
to all unrighteousness and a perversion of the 
truth of Jesus Christ. 

The mournful record remains, written by the 
inspired hand, to tell us that this very Paul was 
thought by thousands who believed, to be a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing, a double apostate—an apos- 
tate from the faith of Moses and an apostate 
from the teaching of the Messiah Jesus, whom 
they themselves accepted. Nay, the more jealous 
of them had carried the war into Galatia, and 
there among the excitable and fluctuating Celtic 
spirits of that church had wrought a spell of 
evil magic which wrung from the apostle’s soul 
the angry remonstrance, “O foolish Galatians, 
who has bewitched you? You before whose eyes 
was held up the picture of Jesus Christ upon 
the cross.” 

But suddenly the news is circulated among 
the disciples at Jerusalem : “Paul, who calls him- 
self that hateful name, ‘The Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles,’ is coming hither with a great collection 
from the Achaian churches for the poor disciples 
of Palestine.” Money is sometimes oil upon 
troubled waters. Many were doubtless touched 
by this proof of thoughtful affection for the 
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saints. Here and there some stiff-necked Juda- 
izer perhaps expressed the hope that the sum 
collected might not dwindle too much on the 
passage. But Paul, to avoid suspicion, had 
secured the election of treasurers by the whole 
church who were the custodians of the contri- 
butions. 

When they came to Jerusalem the brethren 
received them gladly. Outwardly all was quiet 
and friendly; Paul’s mind, however, was full of 
foreboding and unrest. John and Peter were 
away, probably at Ephesus. James was the 
authority to whom his enemies appealed, whose 
name was the shelter of their opposition, and to 
win him over in the absence of the greater 
apostles might not be very easy. The very nature 
of inspiration makes the uninspired moment by 
sharp contrast a moment of weakness, of dis- 
tress, of painful unrest and uncertainty. 

The leaders are convened, the travelers are 
greeted with the kiss of peace, and amid the 
silence of the multitude Paul began the story 
of his work among the Gentiles. No record of 
that speech remains except the record of its 
effect. The first act of the assembly at its con- 
clusion was to glorify God for the wonders he 
had wrought. 

But it is not difficult for us to imagine the © 
substance or the manner of Paul’s discourse. 
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He was at the climax of his power, though 
bruised and battered with many persecutions. 
Five times he had been beaten by Jews, thrice the 
Roman rods had scourged him, the stones hurled 
at him by the Lystrans had left their record in 
rheumatic twinges, and the perils of the sea had 
bronzed the once transparent skin. Sleepless 
watchings showed themselves in twitchings of 
the muscles; hunger and thirst, cold and naked- 
ness had dimmed the once lustrous eyes; anxiety 
and thought had furrowed the high, broad brow 
and given an intenser ugliness to the always 
homely features. But an indescribable charm, 
“the meekness and gentleness of Christ,’ to use 
his own phrase, pervaded his bearing and his 
speech. Frequent contact with the supple-minded 
Greek had made him alive to every movement of 
his hearers; to every frown that darkened any 
face, to every murmur of sympathy, every gesture 
of dissent, every hardening of the features 
against conviction. 

Paul had not only got his body under; his 
bounding, intractable, vehement, vigorous mind 
had also become the instant servant of his pur- 
pose. At Philippi in Thessalonica, at Athens, 
at Ephesus, at Corinth he had learned to lay 
aside the personal, the incidental, the nonessen- 
tial, to become all things to all men, so that he 
might find access to the minds of some. Experi- 
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ence with every form of Oriental nature had 
made him quick to understand the human mind 
and human heart; seeing and studying so many 
men had given him a wonderfully clear concep- 
tion of man in general. The idolatry of Athens, 
the corruption of Corinth, the fickle wildness and 
unsteadiness of the Galatians, the unreasoning 
clamor of the Ephesian mob had only deepened 
his sense of human sin and human weakness and 
made clearer to him the impotence of ceremony 
and of philosophic thought to save a creation, 
groaning and travailing together in the misery 
and captivity of the law of sin and death. The 
shrill voice is stronger and richer now, for it 
stirs and vibrates to the promptings of a mightier 
soul. 

The outdoor life has brought its compensa- 
tions; the traveler has saved the tentmaker; the 
multitude of friends whose prayers engirdle him 
with invisible power have enlarged his being. 
Luke and Timothy have stirred within him the 
fountains of affection; over all the saints those 
fountains pour a radiant flood. The care of all 
the churches has quickened and fertilized his 
powerful mind; the weighty and powerful letters 
to the Corinthians, to the Galatians, to the 
Romans are already written for the ages. | 

Charity that never faileth, most wonderful of 
visions to him, so abundant in revelations, rising 
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above all knowledge and all prophecy and all 
faith, more wonderful than any Corinthian capi- 
tal or temple made with hands, more wonderful 
than ‘any statue of Grecian Phidias or any dream 
of Sophocles or Plato—charity that never faileth 
had put on immortality amid the corruptions and 
the party janglings, the confusion of tongues and 
the confusion of brains that vexed the Christians 
of the Isthmian city. And the resurrection 
anthem of humanity had broken forth beneath 
her blessed feet: “Charity never faileth!” “Now 
is Christ risen from the dead.” “Charity never 
faileth!” “Death also shall be destroyed!” 
“Charity never faileth!” ‘But this corruptible 
shall put on incorruption, and this mortal shall 
put on immortality!” “Charity never faileth!” 
“Death is swallowed up in victory.” “Charity 
never faileth!” “But we beholding as with open 
face the glory of the Lord, are changed unto the 
same image from.glory to glory.” 

And as to the Corinthians Paul had unfolded 
the glories of love and immortality, rising out 
of the poverty and misery of their thought and 
practice, their jealousies and envies and conten- 
tions, to the highest strains that mortal tongue 
can reach; so to the Romans, whom as yet he had 
never seen, he unfolded all the bondage of sin 
and all the glory of adoption through Jesus 
Christ. “O Lord, take me out of the seventh into 
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the eighth chapter of Romans,” cried, in his 
agony, one of the Puritan preachers! Yea, my 
God, that has been the cry of the sin-stricken in 
all ages. There is “Jerusalem the Golden” for 
all who seek thy face! “For as many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God. 
For ye have not received the spirit of bondage 
again to fear; but ye have received the Spirit 
of adoption, whereby we cry Abba, Father. The 
Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that 
we are the children of God: and if children, then 
heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ; 
if so be that we suffer with him, that we may be 
also glorified together.” 

And now he, Paul, the writer of these letters, is 
called in question by the heirs of Jesus, the dis- 
ciples at Jerusalem, for the substance and 
marrow of his gospel, and must, by that grace 
that made him strong enough to do all things 
win these reluctant disciples to his cause. 

History, which abounds in surprises, has none 
ereater than this. At Athens he was proclaiming 
the unknown God under the shadow of the Par- 
thenon to a people from whom to gain a moment’s 
hearing was a triumph; at Ephesus he was con- 
fronted by a skillfully manipulated mob shouting 
for Diana and their daily wages; at Philippi he 
had excited the rage of baffled avarice and the 
Jews had been stirred up to violence against 
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him; but here at Jerusalem, in an assembly of 
Christians, presided over by the Lord’s brother, 
stood the man who had consented gladly to the 
death of Stephen, now on his defense for preach- 
ing that Jesus had come to save the world, and 
not to perfect the law of Moses. And all this 
before the shadow of the ascending Christ had 
fairly faded from the Mount called Olivet. 

How strong the backward tendency had _ be- 
come trembles out of the words of the anxious 
elders at the conclusion of his speech. “Thou 
seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews there 
are which believe; ... and they are informed 
of thee, that thou teachest all the Jews which 
are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses!” And 
so they purpose that by open deed he shall prove 
that he is still a Jew, that he still walks orderly 
and keeps the law. 

Were the eyes of the elders blinded that they 
should not see the peril of the undertaking? 
Did they forget that the Jews of Asia were sure 
to be in the temple and sure to recognize the 
hated polluter of the temple? Suddenly the cry 
thrills through the air, “Men of Israel, help: 
This is the man that teacheth all men everywhere 
against the people, and the law, and this place: 
and further brought Greeks also into the temple, 
and hath polluted this holy place.” 

The city rises up as though pushed from 
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beneath; the people rush gesticulating madly to 
the temple doors, ready to tear him limb from 
limb, but unwilling to pollute the temple with 
his blood; they drag him from the sacred in- 
closure and are about to stone him or hurl him 
over the precipice into the valley when the Roman 
centurion and his soldiers, always on the alert 
to suppress an uproar, suddenly appear to take 
him from their murderous hands. Amid the 
howling, struggling throng the soldiers bear him 
on their shoulders to the stairs. “Away with 
him from the earth!” scream the infuriated 
Jews. 

Safe within the castle, the undaunted apostle 
begs permission to address the crowd. From the 
stairs of the castle the slight figure beckons to 
the people. A great silence falls upon them 
which deepens to a solemn hush as the clear, 
vibrant voice rings out in sacred Hebrew the 
story of his life. For Paul’s eternal argument 
was his ever-new experience. Tumult follows 
tumult; Paul the Jew remembers that he is a 
Roman also, and the centurion, eager to know 
what strange prisoner he has caught, sends him 
next day to the Sanhedrin to answer before the 
chief priests and council. 

Then followed a scene in which the nimble 
wit and local knowledge of Gamaliel’s pupil 
flash out in violent lightning curve and zigzag. 
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To the high priest commanding him to be struck 
upon the mouth he answers “God shall smite 
thee, thou whited wall: for sittest thou to judge 
me after the law, and commandest me to be 
smitten contrary to the law?” “Revilest thou 
God’s high priest?” cries an angry voice. “No! 
surely, brethren, that could not have been the 
high priest,” flashes out the biting answer. “It 
is written, ‘Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler 
of thy people.’” Then, taking in with his quick 
eyes the whole company, Sadducees and Phari- 
sees, eager, full of hate and party bitterness and 
ever ready to explode, this pupil of Gamaliel 
flings the firebrand among them: “Men and 
brethren, Iam a Pharisee!... Of the hope and 
resurrection of the dead I am called in question.” 
A cry, a struggle, a rush for the hated apostate, 
a second rescue by the centurion, and the Sanhe- 
drin is over. 

The next day forty Jews have sworn to kill 
him, and the chief captain, informed of the con- 
spiracy, hurries him away to Felix, the governor 
at Caesarea. Few scenes in human history are 
more striking than Paul before Felix and Paul 
before Festus and Agrippa. All unconsciously 
the mightiest forces of the ancient world face 
each other for a collision and an interaction that 
shall last from generation to generation. Festus, 
servant of the visible Cesar, whose empire 
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crowns the horizon of the Mediterranean and 
stretches from the Baltic beyond the Caspian 
Sea; Paul, the servant of the invisible Jesus, 
whose crown of thorns mocks the diadems of 
mortal monarchs, whose scepter of broken reed, 
eternal as the will of God, shall sway the nations 
to a service which shall be perfect liberty. The 
stalwart Roman, proud of his blood, of his 
authority, of the empire which he serves, kindles 
into wonder at the ‘‘madness” of the worn and 
battered little Jew; the little Jew, serene and 
sane, conscious of the future and certain of 
Almighty God, rings out his challenge to the 
ages, pitting himself against all men everywhere: 
“T would to God that ... all that hear me this 
day were both almost and altogether such as I 
am, except these bonds.” 

Sublime self-satisfaction! Sublime self-sacri- 
fice! The empire shall pass away, shall become 
a potent shadow only, ruling the nations with 
its spell. But first it shall protect for a time 
that little Jew and give also shelter to his faith 
and his companions. He has appealed to Cesar, 
and to Cesar he must go. And the last we see of 
him in authentic history is in his own hired house 
at Rome “preaching the kingdom of God, and 
teaching those things which concern the Lord 
Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no man for- 
bidding him.” | 
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Tradition fills up the story, -but Scripture is 
silent. The words addressed to Timothy sound 
indeed like the death-song of a doomed warrior; 
yet we do not know. The manner of his death 
was indifferent to God, and quite indifferent, I 
fancy, to Paul the Aged. He had fought a good 
fight, he had finished his course, he had kept the 
faith. His eyes were too dim to write any but 
the largest characters, but not too dim to see the 
crown of righteousness and the righteous Judge 
who held it in his hands. For him to live was 
Christ, whether in Italy or in Spain; to die would 
be yet better, anywhere or anyhow. His bruised 
and batered little body, with its aches and its 
thorns in the flesh, its infirmity of sight and of 
speech, its tricks of trance and vision, had 
learned at last to sit still. Over the eager, 
vehement, restless spirit brooded the peace 
which passeth understanding. “Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge,” was Stephen’s prayer. 
Thy prayer is answered, Stephen! Behold thy 
brother Saul is coming to salute thee. Kneel 
with him at the piercéd feet; bathe with him in 
the fountain of radiant energy; rejoice with him 
in the multitude that throngs behind the child- 
less man and hails him “father” in the Lord! 


HILDEBRAND 


HILDEBRAND was the son of a Tuscan peasant. 
His name suggests both German origin and 
German wildness, and has in it a peculiar am- 
biguity. ‘Pure flame,” his friends interpreted it 
in after years; a “firebrand of hell,’ retorted 
his ferocious enemies. The legends that glorify 
his boyhood are of value only as reflections of 
the man’s career. He did not grow up in his 
father’s carpenter shop at Saona, but was sent 
to Rome, to his uncle, the abbot of the Monastery 
of Saint Mary on the Aventine Hill. There he 
was instructed in Latin and in the traditions of 
the church. There too he became the beloved 
pupil of John Gratian, afterward Pope Gregory 
VI. The Monastery of Saint Mary was, at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, the meeting 
place of all the learned monks who came to 
Rome. Among its guests was Saint Odilo, abbot 
of Cluny, who had raised his monastery to be 
second of allin Europe. This great Burgundian 
abbey was preeminent in power, in grandeur, 
and in moral authority. It was almost a small 
kingdom, and its abbot was an elective king. 
He could summon a chapter of three thousand 
monks, and in one year seventeen thousand poor 
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persons were relieved at the abbey gates. So 
great was its authority that William the Con- 
queror besought the abbot, Saint Hugh, to take 
the religious affairs of England entirely under 
his supervision. 

To this famous monastery Hildebrand was 
taken by the Abbot Odilo, there to become a 
monk, to be trained in the discipline of Cluny, 
to imbibe its ambitions, and to share in its rela- 
tions with the princes of the world. 

In the year 1040 the Abbot Odilo, supported 
by a popular movement and by sympathizing 
bishops, succeeded in establishing the peace of 
God and began a struggle against simony and 
the marriage of the priesthood. The monks of 
Cluny had long denounced these as the chief 
transgressions of the church, and the young 
Hildebrand, then not more than twenty years of 
age, rushed into the struggle with all the eager- 
ness and enthusiasm of a fiery and indomitable 
nature. 

At this time the Eternal City was in a 
wretched case. For the “Swine” popes of the 
tenth century had ruined almost the splendid 
creation of the ‘‘Lion” popes of the eighth cen- 
tury, who freed the papacy from Byzantine 
tyranny, established the temporal sovereignty, 
and made an emperor of Charles the Great. And 
even the intervention of the Saxon Otto had 
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wrought but little moral change. For when 
Hildebrand bowed humbly to the mandate of 
Saint Peter the fisherman had three successors 
fighting for his see. Benedict LX, a man be- 
fouled with every kind of crime, held sway at 
Saint John Lateran; Sylvester III ruled at Saint 
Peter’s, and John XX officiated at Saint Mary’s. 
The city was beset by robber barons and brigands 
of every sort. And as each of these three popes 
had his own gang of plunderers to support him, 
Rome, of course, was full of turbulence and 
bloodshed. Even the offerings placed by pious 
worshipers upon the tombs of martyrs were 
stolen by men who spent them with harlots in 
riotous living. 

To make matters worse, the religion of that 
day was a strange mixture of paganism and 
Christianity, of superstition, credulity, prayers, 
and magic incantations. Many of the priests 
passed for magicians. Magic and science seemed 
to be the same thing. The most learned of the 
clergy were full of superstition; the most saintly 
of them were enamored of false ideals, of an 
asceticism in which filth was next to godliness, 
and an emaciated body counted for more than 
a Stalwart soul. | 

John Gratian, Hildebrand’s early teacher, had 
become Pope Gregory VI by a singular bargain 
with Benedict IX and his two rivals, As he 
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had great possessions, and also great zeal for the 
church, he offered all three of them, if they 
would abdicate, more money than all their 
revenues and robberies were yielding. The 
precious trinity accepted, and with their abdi- 
cation began the career of Hildebrand. For he 
was at once appointed chaplain to his friend the 
pope. But this bargain displeased the Emperor 
Henry III, who at once convened a council to 
depose the purchaser. Gregory confessed with 
shame his sin of simony and declared himself 
without good title to the Roman see. Doubtless 
he did both upon compulsion; nevertheless, his 
abdication was confirmed by emperor and coun- 
cil. But when Henry asked the council to name 
one worthy to govern the Church of Rome terror 
paralyzed their tongues. Whereupon Suidger, 
Bishop of Bamberg, was proclaimed Pope 
Clement IT. 

Hildebrand looked on in rankling silence; 
Gregory had been his teacher and his friend. 
What was money for if not to buy off bandits 
plundering the bride of Jesus Christ? To call 
this simony was to sacrifice the spirit to the 
letter. And then, in spite of his Teutonic blood 
and his Teutonic spirit, Hildebrand the Italian 
rebelled at this subjugation of the church to 
German violence. And so the pupil clung to his 
master, shared his exile, followed him to the 
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shores of the Rhine, and smoothed for him his 
deathbed pillow. Returning then to Cluny, he 
was sent immediately to the imperial court, 
where he arrived at a moment full of meaning 
for the empire, for the Church, for the world, 
and for himself. 

The emperor was choosing a new pope. For 
Clement II had lived only nine months, and 
Damasus, who succeeded him, had lasted only 
twenty days. So fatal was the Roman climate 
to a German pope that the German bishops, 
alarmed at these swift translations to paradise, 
were hardly eager for the papal dignity. The 
emperor found Bruno, Bishop of Toul, not only 
shy but almost intractable, and just as Bruno’s 
scruples were vanquished Hildebrand arrived. 
Bruno invited Hildebrand to go with him to 
Rome. 

“T cannot,” he replied. 

“Why not?” inquired the new pope. 

“Because,” replied the “Firebrand,” “you are 
going to take possession of the Roman see with- 
out canonical election, solely by royal and 
secular authority.” 

Bruno, struck by these words, declared to the 
Imperial Diet and to the Roman deputies that 
he would go to Rome, but that he would not 
assume the papal office until he had been elected 
by the Roman clergy and the Roman people. 
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Hildebrand thereupon consented to be a member 
of his company. Thus his first important act, 
according to his own story and that of his de- 
fenders, was this assertion of the right of the 
Roman see, clergy and laity, to choose untram- 
meled a successor to Saint Peter. 

The journey to Rome lasted nearly two 
months; it is hardly a two-days’ journey now. 
Prayers and pious meditation marked its path- 
way; so too did visions and prophetic inspira- 
tion. The Tiber reached, the travelers found a 
flood which vanished almost miraculously to 
permit their crossing over. The people of Rome, 
their priests at their head, came forth with songs 
to receive the new pope marching barefooted to 
the Church of Saint Peter. Arrived there, he 
spoke with choking voice to the clergy and to 
the people who gathered about him, declaring to 
them that he had come in spite of himself and 
that he would return of his own accord if his 
election was not approved by their unanimous 
wishes. They shouted their approval; and the 
decree of election was drawn up in the name of 
the clergy and of the people of Rome, Bruno 
being consecrated under the name of Leo IX. 

The pontificate begun thus under the sage 
advice of Hildebrand was continued in the same 
mind and spirit. Leo IX appointed Hildebrand 
abbot of the Monastery of Saint Paul, which had 
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become a place of disorder and of scandal. The 
energy of the new abbot soon restored it to order, 
freed it from the outrages of the neighboring 
barons, and made it a place of purity and prayer. 
In his work of reform Leo IX was supported 
nobly by the Emperor Henry, so that when he 
attacked the sale of church offices and the cor- 
ruption of the clergy he found the strong hand 
of Henry ready to sustain him, as well as the 
powerful mind of Hildebrand ready to guide him 
in so difficult and so dangerous a task. Sur- 
rounded by the bishops of France at Rheims, 
surrounded by the bishops of Germany at May- 
ence, the pope was able to establish his authority 
over the church and to renew the defenses against 
simony and the marriage of the priests. 

Brief was the reign of Leo LX, but fraught 
with most important consequences. The papacy 
was brought by him and Hildebrand into the 
position long desired for it by the monks of 
Cluny, and made dominant everywhere in 
western Europe. He transformed also the 
College of Cardinals, which had been composed 
before his time almost exclusively of members 
or of creatures of the Roman nobility; this he 
did by appointing to it distinguished members 
of the monastic and the clerical orders from 
every part of the church. It was thus converted 
into a council that should advise and support 
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the pope in his universal government. To the 
same end he convened councils at Rome to which 
he called not only the bishops of Italy but the 
ecclesiastical princes of Germany, France, and 
Burgundy, and the decisions of these councils 
were published everywhere. 

Leo was himself seldom at Rome. He presided 
over the synods of Lombardy, of lower Italy, of 
France, and of Germany, and in all these synods 
he appeared as the chief judge and the supreme 
lawgiver of the church. Nevertheless, his success 
was due chiefly to his close union with the 
Emperor Henry III. Henry was a reformer. 
Without his help the opposition of the clergy 
would have proved too strong for the pope and 
for all the monks of Cluny. Hildebrand, there- 
fore, in choosing a new pope showed his wisdom 
in choosing the nearest friend and the trusted 
adviser of the emperor. Gebhard, of Eichstidt, 
whom he selected, was an old man and a rich 
prelate, of incorruptible integrity and of lofty 
purpose. Possibly Hildebrand did not overlook 
the fact that between him and the freedom of 
the church from imperial control lay only the 
single life of the emperor! Possibly as yet he 
had no such purpose, for it was by no means 
clear that the church could do without imperial 
support. At any rate, Henry III died quite un- 
expectedly in his thirty-ninth year, and, dying, 
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confided to his friend Gebhard, Pope Victor II, 
the care of his widow and his infant son. 

Now the whole face of the world was changed 
by the disappearance of Henry from the scene. 
The German barons were little disposed to bear 
the rule of a woman, and a silly one at that, and 
Prince Henry was a boy of five years only. The 
German bishops: were divided among themselves, 
many of them being bitterly opposed to the re- 
forms and to the supremacy of the pope. 
Victor II, as Gebhard called himself, was 
obliged to strengthen himself in Italy against 
a possible opposition that might at any time 
become formidable on the German side of the 
Alps. Advised by Hildebrand, he used his in- 
fluence to reconcile the Empress Agnes with her 
enemies and to reverse completely the sagacious 
policy of her husband. He thus induced the 
silly Agnes to weaken the empire in Lorraine and 
Tuscany without adding to its strength at home. 

But Victor died soon after Henry, leaving his 
ward,, the young prince, to his successor. This 
successor Hildebrand declined to be. The pear 
was not yet ripe. So that the perils and vicissi- 
tudes of office fell to Frederick of Lorraine, 
known to history as Stephen X. But poor 
Stephen lay dying at Florence while Hildebrand 
was in Germany persuading the pious but silly 
Agnes to ratify his choice, and the barons of 
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Rome, hearing that the pope was dead, broke 
into the city and elected a creature of their own, 
Bishop John of Villetri, to take his place as 
Benedict X. 

Stopping at Florence on his return, Hilde- 
brand, who represented himself in later years 
as so early and so sturdy a champion of the 
rights of the clergy and the people of Rome, 
wrote to the Romans denouncing this election 
as made in contempt of the wishes of the dying 
pope and in defiance of the rights of the empire. 
He went even further and in Florence, sur- 
rounded by the bishops of Tuscany, he caused 
the election of Gerhard, Bishop of Florence, a 
Burgundian by birth, to the diocese of Rome. 
And then, calling upon Duke Godfried to sustain 
this election by force of arms, he convened a 
council at Sutri which excommunicated Benedict. 
Compelling the latter to abdicate, he accom- 
panied his own pope, Nicholas II, to Rome. His 
Own pope, one may say without hesitation, for 
the hand of the master is apparent not only in 
the election but in every gesture of the papal 
monarch; in the condemnation of Berengar, who 
denied the doctrine of transubstantiation, in the 
restoration of monastic severity, and especially 
in the decree to regulate all future elections of 
the pope. 

For Hildebrand, like all great statesmen, was 
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quick to learn, and the election of Benedict by 
the Roman mob had made him less jealous than 
he used to be for the rights of Rome and of the 
Roman people. Henceforth the cardinals should 
elect the pope, the people assenting only to their 
choice. And as recent experience had shown that 
the imperial authority might be needed in a 
moment of great peril, so “the honor due to our 
dear son Henry, now king, and soon, if God 
please, to be our emperor, we carefully reserve to 
him.” This decree exists to-day in two forms, 
neither of which seems to be genuine. In the 
ereat struggle of which I shall speak hereafter 
the German enemies of Hildebrand seemed to 
have changed one of its most important clauses 
in order to meet the emergencies of their terrible 
quarrel. The papal party, on the other hand, 
seldom referred to it, for even in the form ad- 
mitted by themselves it was fatal to their chief 
contention. 

Hildebrand had learned another lesson also; 
he had learned from the woes of Leo IX not to 
quarrel with the Normans of southern Italy, so 
he made an alliance in the pope’s name with 
Robert Guiscard, of Sicily, and with Richard, of 
Capua. These vassals of the holy see became 
useful scavengers for Pope Nicholas. They 
ruined for him the castles and the power of the 
rebellious barons around Rome who had been 
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the cause of so much trouble. Moreover, the 
future of “our dear son Henry” was as yet uncer- 
tain. Tuscan countess:and Norman duke were 
a combination not to be despised, for we know 
not what a young prince may become, nor how 
soon a pope may die, and Nicholas died in 
June, 1061. 

Not counting the three popes that Gregory VI 
had bought off, nor Benedict X, Hildebrand had 
already served five popes. Four of these he may 
be said to have chosen; all five of them to a great 
extent he controlled; one more he was yet to 
make, and the making of him was to set Italy 
and Germany ablaze. 

I am not of those who think that it was Hilde- 
brand’s purpose from the beginning to free the 
papacy from imperial control, to make it first 
independent and then supreme. Even his own 
declarations in after life do not seem to me to be 
conclusive on this point. The situation in Italy 
was too complex and too precarious for him to 
have ventured upon so bold a plan in the be- 
ginning of his career. The reservation clause in 
the decree of Nicholas II, inserted doubtless by 
Hildebrand himself, strengthens me in this con- 
viction. The death of Henry and the confusions 
in Germany doubtless decided him in the crisis 
that the death of Nicholas produced. A true son 
of Cluny, he was bent upon the reformation of 
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the church. <A believer in the supremacy of the 
spiritual power, emperors and kings, German and 
Norman, cardinal and countess, monks and 
people were in his eyes the instruments designed 
of God for him to use in turning his faith into 
a fact. 

Just at this time the party of the empire, 
especially in Italy, was made up chiefly of the 
Lombard prelates and priests who desired neither 
Roman popes nor monastic discipline. They 
were living freely with their wives in what they 
called “the paradise” of the church. They hated 
the monks of Cluny and their notions of reform. 
They gloried in the imperial authority, and they 
gloated even in their own infirmities. Like every 
great statesman, Hildebrand preferred an open 
to a covert enemy. He knew when to act boldly 
as he knew when to wait patiently. So, relying 
upon his monks and his Normans, he procured 
the election of Anselm of Lucca as Pope Alex- 
ander II. This election was clearly in contra- 
diction to the decree of Nicholas and clearly in 
defiance of the rights of the empire. As a con- 
sequence the news of it filled Germany with 
excitement. A diet was convened at Basel, and 
Henry, a boy of twelve years old, was crowned 
king of Germany and solemnly invested with 
the title of patrician of the Romans. Clever 


and strong as he was, the boy hardly understood 
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the talk which ended in proclaiming Cadalous, 
Bishop of Parma, as Pope Honorius II. 

A plundering band,. at the head of which 
Honorius, the anti-pope, besieged Rome, was paid 
for by the Lombard bishops, but was soon scat- 
tered by Duke Godfried, who, with his wife 
Beatrice and his daughter Matilda, appeared at 
the head of their Tuscan vassals to encourage 
and to support the defenders of Pope Alexander. 
Meanwhile the young Empress Agnes, pious 
though she was, had fallen in love with the 
Bishop of Augsburg, so at least the German 
nobles and jealous prelates said; the young king 
would become a woman, they declared, if he 
stayed much longer with his silly mother. To 
save him from her influence Hanno, Archbishop 
of Cologne, and Siegfried, Archbishop of May- 
ence, kidnaped him upon the river Rhine; in 
spite of Henry’s daring plunge into the water, 
he failed to escape and was carried a prisoner 
to Cologne; thereupon the conspirators convened 
a council in which the rights of the empire were 
surrendered and the election of Honorius was set 
aside as void, and the pious but silly Agnes 
sought comfort for the loss of her son, her lover, 
and her empire, at the feet of Pope Alexander, 
whose pardon she implored with tears. Anti- 
Pope Honorius, however, did not yield so easily, 
and suddenly Duke Godfried swung around to 
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his support. Cencius too, a Roman brigand in 
charge of the Castle Saint Angelo of Rome, 
afforded him the shelter of that famous fortress. 
At last, however, Honorius was dislodged from 
Castle Saint Angelo and driven into exile shortly 
afterward to die. 

Henry IV, miseducated and corrupted by his 
episcopal kidnapers (one of them was afterward 
canonized), developed so fierce a hatred for them 
that they deemed it wise to transfer him to 
Adelbert, of Bremen, the most fascinating 
prelate then in Germany. The courtly and 
ambitious Adelbert indulged the young king to 
the top of his bent. Rude as were the times, 
Henry’s life broke all bounds and brought upon 
him the reproaches of enemies and friends. How 
far the kidnaping was participated in by Hilde- 
brand we can never know, but it is not probable 
that the man whose hand was felt by Harold 
the Saxon and by Philip of France, whose in- 
fluence changed the ancient rights of Spain and 
brought tribute from Denmark, who persuaded 
to submission the bishops of Dalmatia and 
Slavonia, and who opened a correspondence with 
Michael VII at Constantinople would neglect 
the affairs of Germany in which the papacy had 
everything at stake. In fact, a singular letter 
of Siegfried, written before the citation of the 
king to Rome, proves quite the contrary. In this 
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letter Siegfried thanks Hildebrand for his con- 
stant favor and protection, and seeks from the 
pope permission to proceed with the rigor of the 
sword against the peasants of Thuringia who had 
refused him tithes. At any rate, not a scrap of 
evidence exists to show that Hildebrand at any 
time protested against the conduct of these 
ecclesiastical kidnapers. Agnes, the empress, 
had taken refuge at Rome; Hildebrand visited 
her and comforted her, but made no effort to 
restore to her her son. He corresponded, as we 
see, with Siegfried, yet no remonstrance escaped 
him at this base betrayal of the youthful mon- 
arch. In one of his infrequent letters Gregory 
himself mentions the fact that the young Henry 
was the ward of Pope Victor II; that his father 
had been the friend of the church and had shared 
in the spirit of Odilo and Cluny; nay, more, that 
he himself was indebted to Henry III for many 
tokens of imperial favor. The rights of the young 
prince in the election of the pope had been 
reserved by Hildebrand’s own counsel, and yet 
this man, ready enough to rebuke the young 
Henry for his sins, ready enough to denounce 
him when he sought divorce from the wife whose 
pathetic fidelity was so beautiful in later years, 
so hot in his censure of him for simony and dis- 
obedience, when he ventured to appoint a bishop 
without consulting Rome and when he swore to 
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take away the life and property of those who 
appealed to Rome, this lover of righteousness, 
as Hildebrand called himself, never, so far as 
we know, interfered to save the young prince 
from his corrupters or from his own eyil 
passions. 

Nay, the glittering eyes of the powerful arch- 
deacon flashed with strange fire at the prospect 
of the young king’s ruin; to cite him to appear 
at Rome in person, there to make answer for 
his crimes, may have been fidelity to the church; 
but it was scant fidelity to the trust which the 
dying emperor, the young king’s father, had 
placed in Pope Victor’s hands. 

It required neither courage nor diplomatic 
genius to issue such a summons. If the venture 
was ever to be made, if the papacy was ever to 
be freed from imperial authority, this was the 
time, here was the occasion. What was Henry 
IV to Hildebrand? What were gratitude, con- 
sistency, fidelity, a plighted word, a solemn 
trust?’ Here was the opportunity to achieve the 
glory of a lifetime and the work of centuries. 
Who wills the end must will the means! What 
is the ruin of a prince or even of an empire 
weighed against the destiny and the supremacy 
of the Church of God? | 

But let us pause a moment to attend the 
funeral of Pope Alexander, in whose name the 
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young king had been summoned to answer for 
his crime. 

In the beginning of the tenth century Sergius 
III rebuilt the ancient basilika of Constantine, 
called from the richness of its decorations “the 
golden basilika.” Originally dedicated to Christ 
the Saviour, this church had come to be known 
after the sixth century as the Church of Saint 
John the Baptist. It is a singular fact that this 
was for many centuries the mother church of 
Christendom, outranking all the church build- 
ings in the world. Under its altar was buried, 
so the priests declared, the ark of the Jewish 
covenant. This was the Episcopal church of the 
Eternal City, to take solemn possession of which 
was the first right and the first duty of each suc- 
ceeding pope. Here too the funeral rites of the 
popes were celebrated, not always in peace and 
quiet, for in earlier times the news that the pope 
was dead was a signal for disorder, for pillage, 
and for riot. 

On April 22, 1070, in this Church of Saint John 
Lateran, a great company of priests and laymen 
had gathered to celebrate the obsequies of 
Alexander II. Hardly was the body of the dead 
pope arrived at the church door when priests and 
citizens set up the shout, “Hildebrand for pope! 
Saint Peter has chosen Hildebrand!” At this cry 
a small, slight figure, separating himself from the 
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throng of officiating priests, struggled toward 
the pulpit and sought to make the people hear 
his voice. But one of the cardinals, Hugo the 
White, prevented him, and, as if Hildebrand had 
already received the votes of the sacred college, 
cried out: “Men and brethren, you know for a 
surety that since the time of the holy Pope Leo 
this archdeacon Hildebrand is the man who by 
his experience and his wisdom has most con- 
tributed to the exaltation of the church and to 
deliver this city from great perils. As we can- 
not find anyone more able to govern the church, 
we bishops and cardinals have unanimously 
elected him for ourselves, and for you, pastor 
and bishop of our souls.” All the clergy and the 
people responded with the cry, “Saint Peter has 
chosen for pope our Lord Gregory.” 

Hildebrand no longer resisted the universal 
will. He suffered himself to be clothed with the 
red robe, and, though not yet consecrated, to be 
placed upon the chair of Saint Peter and to be 
crowned with the pontifical miter decorated with 
two circles of gold, one of which bore the words, 
“Royal crown given of God,” and the other the 
words, “Imperial crown given by the hand of 
Saint Peter.” 

Gregorovius, the historian of Rome, has 
pointed out the resemblance of Hildebrand to 
Napoleon. In some respects they were indeed 
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kindred natures, but they were unlike in this: 
Napoleon never knew how to wait; so the 
splendor of his career was the splendor of youth, 
whereas the glory of Hildebrand was the glory 
of age. He was at least fifty years old when he 
thus usurped the papal throne; for usurpation 
it was, since, according to the canons, a pope 
could not be legally elected until the third day 
after the burial of his predecessor, and the papal 
election belonged to the College of Cardinals 
and required the consent of the people of Rome 
and of the king of Germany. Hildebrand, how- 
ever, moved with the utmost caution. The shout 
of the people, “Our Lord Gregory,” reveals the 
skill with which the popular uprising had been 
prepared and managed, for how could the people 
know except from Hildebrand himself that his 
title was to be Gregory VII—Gregory, because 
he was a monk and full of ambition to restore the 
days of Gregory the Great; Gregory VII, because 
in thus denying the deposition of Gregory VI 
he was denying the imperial authority. 

Yet Henry IV must, if possible, be brought to 
confirm the election, for Lombardy was in re- 
bellion, and Germany was, after all, uncertain. 
Henry hesitated, deliberated, vacillated, sent 
Count Eberhard to Rome, demanding explana- 
tions, and finally after a conference with the re- 
turning envoy gave orders for the consecration. 
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So Hildebrand, who as yet was not even a priest, 
was inducted into holy orders, and on June 30, 
1073, was consecrated Bishop of Rome and be- 
came in his own eyes pontiff and sovereign ruler 
of the world. 

To explain the consent of Henry is at once 
easy and difficult—difficult if we are to accept 
the stories subsequently told by Gregory and 
by his apologists; easy if we remember the craft 
displayed by Hildebrand throughout his long 
career. Henry was young and wild, superstitious, 
generous, and inexperienced; his favorites were 
bad advisers; his craftiest councilors were think- 
ing chiefly of themselves; his mother, Agnes, was 
played upon by her ghostly advisers; Germany 
might at any moment break into rebellion; the 
citation to Rome still hung over his royal head. 
Why not bargain, therefore, with the pope and 
bring his troubles to a speedy end? 

During the period of Henry’s hesitation 
Gregory had not been idle. The comparison with 
Napoleon now holds good. In energy, in audacity, 
in the sweep of his plans, in the far-reaching 
sagacity of his combinations he resembles the 
daring Corsican as does no other character in 
history. With one hand he smote Philip of 
France, and with the other Robert the Norman; 
he wrote to Beatrice and Matilda and rebuked 
them sternly for their leanings toward Henry, 
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their lawful king. His letters were carried to 
Lombardy, to Ravenna, to Burgundy, to Ger- 
many, to England, to Constantinople. And these 
letters, edited doubtless into their present shape 
—that is, deprived of the more palpable traces 
of double-dealings—display even now the work- 
ings of a mind true indeed to a single purpose, 
but never hindered much by human affection 
or the scruples of a sensitive conscience. 

The news from Germany emboldened him to 
daring steps. Henry was at Goslar, hard pressed 
by rebellious Saxons, who were supported by 
many nobles and bishops of the empire. The 
pope offered, indeed insisted upon, his mediation. 
The powerful dukes of the empire refused to aid 
the young king in what they termed an unjust 
war. The Saxons in mad excitement had de- 
stroyed the royal palace, the church, the monas- 
tery, had burned down the altars, torn open the 
graves, and scattered to the winds the remains 
of the king’s brother and of his firstborn son. 
Henry, thus abandoned and humiliated, retired 
to the river Rhine enraged and embittered, but 
none the wiser for his sharp experience. 

The plans of Gregory now soared higher; he 
tried to form a Christian Confederation for the 
deliverance of the Holy Land from the Moham- 
medan; he contemplated a reunion of the Eastern 
and Western churches, to be brought about by 
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treaty or by force; he declared himself ready to 
take the field at the head of the army of crusaders 
which he hoped to gather about him. Not to 
Peter the Hermit nor to Urban II belong the 
glory and the shame of the crusades, but to this 
Napoleonic nature, this soldier monk, this slight 
and slender pope, with the fiery eyes and the fiery 
heart, whose ambitions, fierce as they were, never 
disturbed the subtle and rapid workings of his 
brain. The princes of Europe, however, were 
too much occupied at home to listen to Gregory’s 
commands; the army never assembled, and the 
Mohammedans for a while escaped the crush of 

European inyasion. | i 
Meanwhile Germany was in an_ uproar. 
Gregory had ventured to send thither his decrees 
commanding the clergy to put away their wives, 
and these had been received with shouts of deri- 
sion and defiance. A reaction in Henry’s favor 
had changed the face of affairs; the Saxons had 
been defeated and the rebellious princes had sur- 
rendered to the king. It was the crisis and op- 
portunity of Henry’s life. Unfortunately for 
him and for Germany and for Europe, he was 
unequal to the demand. Instead of clemency he’ 
exulted in cruelty. He might have made for 
himself by a magnanimous treatment of the 
vanquished the lifeguard of a generation. Once 
firmly established in Germany, Henry would have - 
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seen the papal citation withdrawn, or, if not, the 
papal ban would have fallen harmless at his feet. 
But he yielded to his passions and his favorites, 
trampling thereby upon his own life and the 
happiness of generations to glut his vengeance 
and to gratify his greed. In the arrogance of 
victory he sent word to Beatrice and Matilda, his 
vassals in Italy, that he desired a public discus- 
sion of his differences with Gregory. The pope, 
startled to think that even his faithful Matilda 
might be won from his support, wrote angrily to 
the princess and to her mother. At the same time 
he wrote imperiously to the Archbishop of Milan, 
whom Henry had recently appointed, requiring 
him to come at once to Rome and make sub- 
mission to the holy see. He sent legates to Ger- 
many to summon Henry to Rome, threatening 
in case of the king’s refusal to drive him from 
the church. The answer of the young monarch 
was to chase the papal legates from his court 
and to call a council to be held at Worms to 
depose the Roman pope. | 

But while Henry and his companions were 
carousing away their Christmas at Goslar 
strange things were happening at Rome. The 
Christmas Eve of 1075 was a black and rainy one 
in the Eternal City. At midnight, as had been 
the custom for six centuries, the pope was kneel- 
ing by the chapel of the manger in the Church 
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of Santa Maria Maggiore. Suddenly cries clove 
the air, and the church was filled with armed 
men breaking over the choir and rushing toward 
the priests. It was Cencius, who had sheltered 
Honorius in the Castle of Saint Angelo, Cencius, 
the bandit baron, and his desperate gang. To 
strike and to seize the unresisting pope, to strip 
him to his shirt, to fling him up behind a mounted 
bandit, and to hurry him away to the fortified 
house of an accomplice was the work of a few 
seconds only. The priests rushed crying into 
the streets. The rain had ceased, the stars hung 
out in the clear Italian sky, torches and fire- 
brands flashed up suddenly on every side, the 
excited throngs ran by a common impulse toward 
the Capitol. “The pope is alive! The pope is a 
prisoner of Cencius; the bandit is acting for the 
king of Germany. To the rescue! Down with 
anti-Christ!” With shouts and execrations they 
hurried to the castle. Cencius at first resisted; 
then, frightened at the roaring of the mob, he 
flung himself at Gregory’s feet, implored his 
pardon, obtained his absolution, and fled for his 
life. The pope received the maddened people 
with quiet dignity and then set forth at once to 
Santa Maria Maggiore to finish the interrupted 

mass. 
The letter sent immediately after this by 
Gregory to Henry makes no mention of the 
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assault, but the tone of it is significant; the crisis 
has arrived. The pope in measured and majestic 
phrase makes Henry understand that his patience 
is exhausted, that Henry must give way, or one 
or both of them must perish. Before this letter 
reached Henry the Diet of Worms had assembled 
and Gregory had been deposed. How strange 
are the mutations of history! Five centuries 
later another diet shall be convened to battle with 
another monk; the little town on the River Rhine 
shall see Spanish grandees and papal legates 
and German princes parading through the 
streets; shall hear the voices of disputing priests 
and nobles as they gather to the great assembly. 
Emperor and pope will stand together then, 
widely as they are sundered in this earlier time. 
How naturally one contrasts the immovable old 
man, whom Peter Damien in moments of spleen 
was wont to call Domine Satan, with the deep- 
eyed scholar-monk who stands before the Haps- 
burg king of Spain, the youthful and disdainful 
Charles! Both Hildebrand and Luther were 
peasant-born, both were monks, both were re- 
formers, both were men of fierce passions, of 
consuming energy, both were daring in their 
plans and restless in the execution of them. But 
there was a humanness in the monk of Witten- 
berg that one never finds in the monk of Cluny. 
In his worst moments Luther is only the child 
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of his parents and of his age. Not so with Hilde- 
brand; there is something gruesome in him, 
something that fascinates yet repels, a blending 
of saint and serpent which makes you kneel and 
cower, admire and shudder. And as you read 
the decree of Henry’s diet, memorable enough 
now in the annals of the world, you need but 
little knowledge of Gregory to know that it must 
have shattered itself like spray against the awful 
momentum of his purpose. 

Hildebrand answered the king’s defiance with 
the papal ban; the pope lifted his awful hand 
and struck him infamous. Ambrose had humbled 
Theodosius at the altars of Milan. Popes had 
threatened kings quite often; but even Leo the 
Iconoclast had not been dealt a blow like this. 
The whole fabric of medizeval society trembled 
at the shock. If oaths were not binding, if the 
pontiff at Rome could at one stroke destroy the 
obligations of lord and vassal, then, indeed, must 
every prince in Christendom choose between 
obedience to Rome and anarchy. 

Yet the arrogance and cruelty of Henry de- 
prived him of sympathy and made him a victim 
of the cunning, the energy, the unscrupulous in- 
dustry of his terrible antagonist. Bishops and 
princes, priests and people deserted his stand- 
ard. Hate and superstition combined to destroy 
him, for the disunion of Germany made the plans 
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of Gregory possible. Familiar with the German 
nobles and the German prelates, wielding with 
powerful influence the Benedictine monks, Hilde- 
brand was soon able to confront the king with 
a conspiracy that threatened his utter ruin. All 
the powerful vassals of the reaim rose up against 
him. Assembled at Tribur, they accused him 
of plotting with his favorites to destroy the 
nobility, of leaving the heathen in peace to 
destroy his own subjects, of destroying churches 
and converting monasteries to base uses, of rob- 
bing the widow and the orphan, of denying the 
right of asylum to the churches, and of crimes 
innumerable. 

The two parties almost came to war, but at last 
it was agreed to invite the pope to the city of 
Augsburg to preside over an assembly of the 
nobles of the realm in which he should hear the © 
accusation and defense of the king and condemn 
him or absolve him. If within a year the ex- 
communication was not withdrawn, Henry would 
be deposed. 

The character of Henry is hard to understand ; 
the two sections of his life are so unlike. If he 
had gone forth from Canossa and plunged head- 
long from a precipice, his whole life would seem 
at this distance to be consistent. But that he did 
not do. On the contrary, he rose from a degrada- 
tion such as fell to the lot of no monarch of his 
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time, to become an antagonist before whom 
Gregory himself quailed and took refuge at last 
in his fortress of Saint Angelo. 

Why, then, did Henry go to Canossa at all? 
Was his cause in Germany utterly hopeless? Or 
did he feel perhaps within him the stirrings of a 
repentance that drew him toward his mighty 
judge and adversary? Was the victim of priestly 
treachery yielding to better thoughts, to the en-. 
treaties of his faithful wife, to the advice of 
sagaciouSs men who wished him well—for 
instance, of Saint Hugo, the famous Abbot of 
Cluny? The truth is this: Henry, like all men 
of strong passions and imperfect training, acted 
from mixed motives. He had his spasms of 
penitence and his fits of vindictive anger. He 
had his moments of panic, his spells of despond- 
ency, his hours of fierce ambition. He was the 
child of his parents and of his age, a deep drinker 
of wine and of superstition, rough, terrible, 
truculent, and yet afraid. And his journey 
across the mountains in the dead of winter was 
at once the pilgrimage of a frightened penitent 
and the desperate resort of a defeated king. 

The winter of 1076 was the longest and the 
coldest of the eleventh century. In the Alps 
the season was terrible. The gorges were choked 
with snow; the peaks were laden with enormous 
masses. At every turn of the road the feet of 
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men and of horses slipped from under them; 
every step was along the ledges of peril and of 
death. Arrived at the monastery where they 
expected shelter, Henry and his party found the 
convent forsaken; yet they could advance no 
further. The Italian slope was a vertical sheet 
of ice. The men clambered downward on their 
hands and knees, their faces to the slope, some- 
times falling, sometimes rolling until they 
reached declivities less steep. The queen and 
her infant son, the queen’s mother and the other 
women were bundled up in hides and drawn 
cautiously by means of iron hooks past the points 
of danger. At last the company stood upon the 
plains of Italy; all the excommunicated Lom- 
bards rushed to welcome them. But the Lombard 
bishops shook their heads doubtfully when 
Henry spoke of a coming conference with 
Gregory; they warned, remonstrated, but finally 
yielded. Meanwhile Gregory had set out for 
Germany, but the escort promised him failed to 
arrive. For Rudolph of Suabia, who was to take 
Henry’s place, had learned of the king’s depar- 
ture and feared to venture south as far as 
Mantua. At the entreaty of the Countess 
Matilda the pope turned aside from the main 
road and withdrew for safety to her castle of 
Canossa. Built upon a crag, surrounded by a 
triple belt of walls, this fortress was impreg- 
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nable. Hither Beatrice had more than once 
retired to escape the German domination; here 
Matilda had grown up, proud and _ buoyant, 
graceful and defiant, full of energy, of courage, 
of intelligence and of piety. 

Fiercely hated as Gregory was by so many of 
his contemporaries, his relations with Matilda 
could hardly escape the suspicion and the 
censure of his enemies. But with one accord 
modern historians acquit them both of sinful 
dalliance. Matilda was at that time thirty years 
of age, graceful, beautiful, and sagacious. To 
please her father she had married hunch-backed 
Godfried of Lorraine, whose soul seemed to her 
as misshapen as his body. Him she refused to 
follow to his home beyond the Alps. They lived 
for many years apart, and finally the assassin’s 
knife cut asunder the only tie that bound them. 
When her mother Beatrice died, part of Lom- 
bardy and all Tuscany fell to her, and without 
waiting to ask investiture from her German 
sovereign she marched her forces to support the 
pope, as fifteen years before her mother and she 
had marched them to the Lombard frontier to 
fight the bandits of the Anti-Pope Honorius. 

Henry asked Matilda for an_ interview. 
Gracious and noble woman that she was, she 
did not refuse it, and after hearing him she 
even consented to plead for him with her friend 
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the pope. But Gregory was inflexible. Both 
Matilda and the Abbot Hugh, at whose instance 
probably Henry had made the _ penitential 
journey, cried out against this hard implaca- 
bility. Reluctantly and grudgingly the successor 
of Saint Peter consented finally to admit the 
king to penance only. Clad in mourning, as 
were all his excommunicated companions, Henry 
and they entered the castle court, and there the 
son of the mighty reforming Emperor Henry III 
stood barefooted on the January snow, fasting 
and chilled through and through until the sun 
went down beyond the western hills. Three 
days in succession the penance was repeated; 
then Henry turned away disheartened, but be- 
sought the Abbot Hugh to intercede in his behalf. 
Matilda, touched by the king’s distress, joined 
her prayers to his. “No one but yourself, 
Countess, can succeed in such a work,” replied 
the successor of the kindly Saint Odilo. Matilda 
thereupon approached the pope and begged him 
to bring the penance to an end. Even his Italian 
retinue revolted at his cruelty, alternately plead- 
ing for Henry and reproaching their master. 
So, at any rate, the story runs, but I confess the 
text of the oath which Henry promised finally 
to take seems to me to be a mild affair when 
compared either with the pretensions of the pope 
or the story of the penance that preceded it. 
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Henry surrenders nothing absolutely; the ques- 
tions at issue are all reserved for the decisions 
of a council to be held in Germany and to be 
presided over by Gregory, Henry promising 
meanwhile to give the pope safe conduct and to 
shield him from all harm and hindrance on his 
journey. Moreover, Henry never swore even to 
this formula. Possibly the pope overreached 
himself, for, instead of Henry, he made the inter- 
cessor swear that the king would keep his 
plighted word. These negotiations finished, 
Henry was admitted to his presence and to ap- 
parent pardon. “Toujours Vaudace,’ cried 
Danton. “Toujours Vaudace!” “Be bold, again I 
say, be bold!” Domine Satan in the climax of 
his audacity crushed the imperial authority to 
naught. Whatever fetters popes might wear in 
the future, the claims and chains of Germany 
were shattered forevermore. But Henry him- 
self the pope had failed to crush. Bewildered 
for a while he was by the experience of Canossa. 
Slowly, like a man emerging from an exhausting 
and troubled dream, the prince collected himself 
for the labor of a life of stormy struggle. 
Gregory ordered him back to Germany and 
demanded of him the promised safe conduct. 
But Henry now determined to prevent the 
journey of his Holiness. On March 13, 1077, 
Rudolph, of Suabia, was chosen by the German 
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nobles to be their king, vice Henry, then and 
there deposed. Gregory in after years swore 
solemnly that he had neither counseled nor ap- 
proved this breaking of the compact of Canossa. 
Be this as it may, he had reason to deplore it, 
for Henry was thereby set free; he could now 
return to Germany as a man both absolved and 
betrayed. The nobles might desert him, but the 
cities would stand by him. And he soon gathered 
together an army to vindicate his rights. His 
handsome form, his beautiful face, his kingly 
bearing, his strength, his intrepidity were 
henceforth transfigured with a nobler purpose 
and a purer thought. His Lombard subjects, 
at first so enraged with his surrender at Canossa, 
now gathered to his standard. Only Matilda and 
her troops stood between the pope and utter 
ruin. Instead of his contemplated journey to 
Germany and his triumph over the empire, 
Gregory was compelled to return to Rome in 
order to defend the city against the Normans 
of southern Italy. 

Rhetorical historians break often into lyrical 
ecstasies at the spectacle of a royal priesthood 
wielding no weapons, but a cross, a gospel, a 
blessing and a ban. Fine phrases these, but 
wholly false! For the might and majesty of 
Gregory depended upon his armed supporters— 
Matilda and her Tuscans, Otto and his Saxons, 
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Rudolph and his Suabians. The thoroughly 
carnal character of the papal weapons is nowhere 
more evident than in the diplomacy by which 
Gregory in this crisis of his life won the Normans 
of Italy to his cause and induced Robert Guiscard 
to become the vassal of the holy see. He tried 
the same thing with another Norman. “fF ideli- 
tatem facere nolwi nec volo,’ wrote William the 
Conqueror in reply to a similar demand from 
Gregory to him—“I will not be your vassal.” 
The short sentence rings like the blow of a battle- 
ax upon the papal crown, and the superscription 
of William’s letter makes one thrill with satis- 
faction undimmed as it is after the lapse of eight 
hundred years: “To his Excellency the Pastor 
Gregory, William, by God’s grace King of the 
English and Duke of the Normans, sendeth 
friendly greeting.” 

Far indeed was Gregory from attempting to 
rule the world merely with the gospel, the bless- 
ing and the ban; for he sought to make all the 
armies of Christendom subject to his demand. 
That he did not lead them to the Orient in person 
was no fault of his. But his success with Robert 
Guiscard, fatal as it proved to the Normans in 
Italy, was a master stroke of strategy. It so 
strengthened the pope in Italy that he could now 
Safely recognize Rudolph and excommunicate 
Henry a second time. It was none too soon. An 
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extant letter from the embittered Saxons lights 
up strangely the perplexities of the most straight- 
forward of all Germans at the duplicity and ter- 
giversation of their papal chief. Finally, at a 
Roman synod held in March, 1080, the pope de- 
clared Henry to have forfeited the empire and 
the kingship of Italy. He cursed his arms and 
his soldiers, recognized Rudolph solemnly as king 
of Germany, and called upon Peter and Paul to 
show the world that they can not only bind in 
heaven, but that on earth they can take away 
kingdoms, principalities, powers, possessions of 
every kind, and give them unto whom they will. 
Henry answered with the election of an anti-pope, 
Guibert of Ravenna, a man of noble birth, learned 
and skilled in statecraft. 

At the terrible battle of the Elster, fought soon 
afterward, Henry was defeated, but Rudolph was 
slain. In the spring of 1081 Henry led his 
soldiers down the Alpine slopes on the way to 
Rome. Robert the Norman, rather than oppose 
him, set out to fight the eastern emperor at Con- 
stantinople. Even Matilda made no effort to stay 
his progress. The fortified Leonine part of Rome 
and the inexpugnable courage of Gregory proved 
of more value now than either ban or blessing. 
Forty days the city was besieged; then Henry 
withdrew to Tuscany. Pisa, Lucca, and Siena 
renounced the rule of Matilda. The emperor 
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Alexius implored of Henry help against the 
Norman. But Henry had no mind to give up 
Rome just yet. Twice and thrice the city was 
besieged till the Leonine was overpowered. 
Godfrey of Bouillon, the famous crusader of later 
years, led the first of Henry’s soldiers through 
the broken wall. | 

To capture the Leonine though was neither to 
subdue Rome nor to vanquish Gregory. The pope, 
who, according to the rhetoricians, relied exclu- 
sively upon his blessing and his ban, his gospel 
and his cross, preferred this time the castle of 
Saint Angelo. The streets of Rome ran blood. 
Saint Peter’s became a slaughter-pen. The citizens 
fought, reckless of their lives. In the negotia- 
tions that followed, Gregory remained implac- 
able, invincible. Even when the Roman citizens 
came to terms with Henry, the pope would not 
surrender. Pending the decision, Henry went 
north to fight the great Matilda. Her bishops, 
the Countess Adelaide, her devastated cities be- 
sought her to abandon the hopeless struggle. For 
a moment, and only for a moment, Matilda hesi- 
tated; then she rejected all the offered terms. 
Leonine wall, the castle of Saint Angelo, the 
Countess Matilda were quite as powerful as papal | 
ban or blessing. 

At last the Romans, weary of their sufferings, 
turned over their city to the German king. On 
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March 21, 1084, through the gate Saint John, 
Henry and his pope Guibert entered Rome and 
proceeded to the Lateran. Guibert was conse- 
crated Clement III. Henry and his faithful 
Bertha held their solemn coronation on [aster 
Sunday at Saint Peter’s. One by one the castles 
of the city yet in the hands of Gregory’s adher- 
ents were taken by the king. But the castle of 
Saint Angelo still defied assault and storm. The 
beleaguered pope looked daily for the coming of 
relief. Would not Matilda save him with her 
Tuscan bands? Would not Robert the Norman, 
hearing of Henry’s triumph, hasten to save him- 
self by saving his papal master? Matilda could 
not come. But Robert, his Normans, his Italians, 
and his Saracens were marching swiftly to the 
rescue. Henry in the moment of his exultation 
saw himself compelled to yield his conquest and 
his prey. The Romans, however, knew too well 
what Robert’s coming meant to yield their homes 
without a struggle. But the friends of Gregory 
opened the city to the Normans. Robert Guis- 
card, the captor of Leo IX, but the saviour of 
Hildebrand, fell on his knees before the greatest 
of popes and then replaced him on the papal 
throne. 

Yes! he saved the pope, but Rome he did not 
save! The Romans rose against the Normans; 
the city was set on fire. The ruins of churches 
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and of palaces, the corpses of the slaughtered 
Romans, the outraged women, the multitude of 
slaves led out before his eyes by his Moslem 
allies told Gregory at what price the remnant 
of his life was purchased. But what were human 
life and suffering to him? Why should he stay 
the avenger’s hand? Why should not God, or, 
at any rate, Saint Peter, make even the Moslem 
the agent of his sovereign will? 

Courageous as he had been all his life, un- 
daunted before Cencius, unmoved in all the three- 
years’ siege, Hildebrand had not the hardihood 
to remain in Rome. He had lifted no voice to 
stay the hand of Sicilian or Saracen! The man 
who had never trembled before withdrew from 
Rome, afraid of the people whom he had seen 
ravaged by the wolves of hell that came to his 
defense. “‘I have loved justice and hated iniquity, 
therefore I die in exile!’ These were his dying 
words. Hated iniquity? Yes! when it made 
against his plans! Loved righteousness? Alas! 
men deceive themselves with words even in 
dying. If “righteousness” means the subjugation 
of all reaims, all institutions, all modes of human 
organization, all expression of human thought 
and human activity to the domination of a single 
will of a “Vice-God” on earth, to use the startling 
phrase in the church not far from Rome, then, 
indeed, Gregory VII loved righteousness. | 
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But if liberty is essential to morality; if the 
truth makes free; if “the wisdom that is from 
above is first pure, then peaceable,” then Gregory 
died in exile because he arrogantly assumed his 
cause to be always the cause of God. The king- 
dom of Jesus Christ, as he conceived it, was the 
very kingdom that Jesus spurned when Satan 
offered it. Not with kidnaping bishops and 
murdering Saracens, not with Rudolphs, Sieg- 
frieds, Ottos, Roberts, or even Matildas, can the 
temple of Christ’s glory be builded to the skies. 
Slowly, as the centuries proceed, the mighty 
structure builds itself of the living stones that 
marshal themselves to forms of everlasting 
utility and beauty amid the harmonies of free 
intelligence and the concordant raptures of 
fraternal love. 
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THE story of Dante is soon told, but the soul 
of Dante is measureless. To what shall we liken 
him? To the Mediterranean, so beautiful in 
calm, so terrible in storm? To the Apennines, 
that lift their summits serenely to the April skies, 
as if their crags had never been crushed by 
avalanche or never been riven by the lightning? 
Or shall we compare him, rather, with some 
mighty work of man, to the Palazzo Vecchio, the 
“palace ancient” of his native city—the pile of 
stone which rises from the stir of Florentine life, 
somber, massive, self-reliant, silent, until some 
burst of passions rings out its summons from the 
tower far above? Or to the Duomo yonder with 
Giotto’s Campanile and Ghiberti’s Gates of 
Paradise not far away? No, we must liken him 
to none of these! He stands distinct, apart, 
himself a marvelous work of God, himself a 
mighty work of man, rooted and grounded in 
both eternities, the eternity of the past and the 
eternity of the future. 

Dante was born in Florence in twelve hundred 
and sixty-five. His father was a jurist by pro- 
fession, a Guelph in politics, a German, possibly, 
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in descent. The pictures of home life to be 
found in Dante’s poems make us wish for a 
clearer vision of the poet’s mother, but the record 
of her life transmitted to us is the moral fiber 
of her only child. A precocious boy he must 
have been. For the story of youthful love which 
he himself has given us in The New Life is with- 
out a parallel in the history of human passion. 
The boy Dante, which is short for Durante (the 
family name was Alighieri), went with his father 
on the morning of the first of May to the house 
of Falco Portinari. There this wonderful boy 
of nine years old saw for the first time the little 
maiden Beatrice, or “Bice,” as they called her. 
He did not faint away, as the poet Heine did 
when the spell of girl beauty first thrilled him; 
but he tells us, in the quaint science of his time, 
that the three spirits of his being blended them- 
selves together in a strange soliloquy of biblical 
Latin to interpret to him this sublime beginning 
of a new life. 

Nine years of utter silence lay between this 
first meeting with Beatrice and any speech of 
Dante’s with the lovely vision. He dreamed of 
her, was inspired by her, worked hard that he 
might some day deserve her praises, listened in- 
tently and eagerly to Brunetto Latini, who 
taught him the songs of the troubadours, the lore 
of Cicero, and the beauties of Virgil. “Had that 
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been fully given me which I prayed,” said Dante 
to his tortured teacher when he met him after- 
ward in Hell, 


“Thou hadst not here as yet 

An outlaw from our nature’s lot been laid, 
For in my mind and heart there still is set 
That face of thine, kind, tender, fatherly, 
When thou didst hourly teach me as we met 
How man attaineth to Eternity.” 


Alas for both of them! Brunetto was more of a 
pagan than a Christian, a man full of learning, 
but badly stained with vice. 

Giotto, the artist, had his studio not far from 
Dante’s home, and there the poet sometimes 
painted the angels that floated in the music of 
his thoughts. He learned too the mysteries of 
music, and Guido Cavalcanti, his dearest friend, 
talked of Virgil with him till the rift between 
them disclosed by daily dispute and difference 
widened to a gulf. The young Dante shared the 
sports of his age and of his class; he loved too 
the legends of the former times; his eyes gleamed 
merrily when the statue of Mars on the old bridge 
over the Arno was decked with the flowers of 
returning spring, but his heart leaped up to God 
at the solemn service of his beautiful Church of 
Saint John. 

Perhaps he studied at Bologna or at Padua; 
he may have been at Paris or at Oxford; traces 
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of them all are to be found in his great work. 
Possibly he wandered forth alone to seek the 
learning of the world, possibly after the manner 
of his time he was one of a little company of 
scholar pilgrims guided by some older mind. But 
when he returned from these wanderings and 
studies the lovely Beatrice was married; he 
might, therefore, according to the ideas of that 
age, make her the object of his adoration. But in 
naught else does The New Life resemble the 
poetry of his contemporaries. For the passion 
that throbs through it and keeps it eternally 
alive is pure, sublime, mysterious, unearthly. 
Two years afterward Dante married Gemma 
Donati, daughter of a powerful Florentine fam- 
ily, and in 1295 the name of Dante Alighieri 
Poeta appears formally registered as a member 
of the guild of physicians and apothecaries. 
This, however, means not that he took to physic 
but to politics, for in the structure of the Floren- 
tine constitution the guilds were the foundations 
of civic authority. What lies between the death 
of Beatrice and this entrance into public life 
is hard to trace. The study of philosophy, a 
plunge into wickedness, converse with gifted 
friends, tormenting experiences with beautiful 
women, the pangs of remorse, the cord of the 
Franciscan Brotherhood, listening to syllogisms 
at Paris or to the science of Roger Bacon in 
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England—any or all of these may have filled out 
these undiscoverable years. 

One event only stands out distinct and clear; 
his marriage with Gemma Donati, the daughter 
of Manetto, of the powerful family of the Donati, 
so famous in the quarrels of the city of Florence. 
This mother of Dante’s seven children fared 
badly at the hands of Boccaccio, who described 
her as ashrew. But the author of the Decameron, 
I fancy, found pleasure in the repetition and in- 
vention of stories that degraded Dante to his 
own low level. There is one passage in the 
Paradiso which outweighs in my judgment all the 
scandal that tripped so glibly from Boccaccio’s 
tongue. It is this—which was written surely by 
a man that loved his home. Dante’s ancestor in 
urging him to his mission prophesies to him: 
“Thou shalt leave all things most tenderly be- 
loved by thee—this from the bow of exile is the 
first arrow that doth fly.” 

In 1299 Dante was employed by the city of 
Florence as an ambassador to the neighboring 
town of San Gemignano. In 1800 he was prob- 
ably at Rome, and in that same year he was 
made prior of Florence. The two months during 
which he was a member of the magistracy were 
marked by the banishment of both White and 
Black Guelphs. As his colleagues were nobodies, | 
this was doubtless the policy and act of Dante, 
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and brought upon him the hatred of both parties 
from which he suffered all his life. It required 
no great arrogance in Dante to utter his oft- 
quoted reply to those who proposed to send him 
on an embassy to Rome: “If I go, who is to 
remain? If I remain, who is to go?” Unfortu- 
nately, he went and the weaklings stayed at 
home. . During his absence Charles of Valois 
entered Florence, the restorer (so he said) of 
peace to the much-tormented city; but Corso 
Donati forced an entrance after him and was 
received with loud huzzas. The pope, Boniface 
VIII, possibly at the urgent wish of Dante, sent 
a cardinal mediator to the Florentines, who 
found himself helpless in the presence of Charles 
and Corso, and, hurling at them an ineffective 
interdict, the papal mediator retired from the 
strife. 

In a decree dated January 27, 1802, Dante, 
charged with extortion, with corruption, with 
resistance to the pope, and with the expulsion of 
the Black Guelphs, was condemned to a fine, to 
a banishment of two years, and to be disfran- 
chised for life. Forty days thereafter the sen- 
tence was republished, with the addition that, if 
found within the territory of Florence, he and 
his fellow exiles should be burned alive. Dante 
was not the only exile of his time albeit the most 
illustrious. Refugees were plenty in those fierce 
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days, and once outside the city wall the exiles of 
Italy made common cause. The Florentine ex- 
prior became one of a council of twelve of which 
Count Alexander of Romena was chief. And 
then began his wanderings; he wandered from 
Arezzo to Verona, thence to Mantua, Padua, and 
Venice. In 1304, in the name of Alexander, Dante 
wrote a letter to the papal legate, then in 
Florence, urging reconciliation, and for a few 
days there was a waving of the olive branch; but 
a fresh faction fight, followed by an incendiary 
conflagration at Florence in which seventeen 
hundred houses were destroyed, turned all these 
hopes to ashes. Gemma, it seems, saved some- 
thing for herself and her children. The critics of 
Dante are cruel in their condemnation of him 
for his behavior to his wife. It were juster to 
blame her than him: she had the children and 
the property; his was the exile and the poverty, 
the eating of the bitter bread of strangers, and 
the climbing of the strangers’ stairs. He was 
sometimes at the castle of Alexander, and cer- 
tainly at Padua in 1806. From Italy he went to 
Paris, probably in 1309. Before that he had 
taken part in a gathering of his party held at 
Musselo in the summer of 1307, where they dis- 
cussed the wisdom of continuing the war against 

his native city. 
But the coronation of Henry of Luxemburg as — 
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Henry VII awakened in the poet other thoughts 
and other hopes. He sought the emperor, saw 
him face to face, and perhaps persuaded Henry 
to that journey of swift achievement and of great 
expectations in which he lost his life, poisoned, 
some said, by a Dominican friar with a sacra- 
mental wafer. Dante joined the-emperor when 
he entered Tuscany, and was with him at his 
coronation in Saint John Lateran at Rome. He 
looked also in gloom and bitterness of heart upon 
the dead features of his imperial friend before 
they buried him at Pisa, for in that monarch’s 
grave they buried also the poet’s hope for 
Florence and for Italy. 

So confident had Dante been of the success of 
Henry’s expedition that he had addressed a fiery 
letter to the Florentines upbraiding them for 
their disobedience and another letter to Henry 
himself urging him before everything else to sub- 
jugate the city. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that in the September of the same year (1311) 
the Florentines renewed their sentence of banish- 
ment in reply to his letters and his conduct. 
Dante now retired to Lucca. There is reason to 
think that in Lucca he had his son with him, 
and that his life was, on the whole, a very 
pleasant one. In April, 1314, he was at Venice 
trying in vain to make the senators of that rich 
city understand his Latin or his Italian, but 
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without success. In the same year Pope Clement 
died, and Dante tried to influence, though in vain, 
the choice of his successor. That failing, he urged 
his friend, the Prince of Lucca, to fight the 
Florentines and the Neapolitans. The tyrant of 
Lucca was successful, although he paid dearly 
for his victory, seeing that his son Francisco 
lay dead upon the field. 

Once more the Florentines struck Dante with 
their condemnation, and this time included his 
sons in their decree of banishment, and in their 
wrath declared that if these rebels should fall 
into the hands of the republic, they should be 
carried to the place of judgment and have their 
heads separated from their bodies. 

But in 1316 the tyrant of Lucca, in conse- 
quence of an uprising, was driven from power 
and Dante was compelled to seek a new home. 
It was at this time that the Florentines offered 
the exiles a possibility of return. They might 
pay a certain sum according to the measure of 
their guilt, and with the malefactors’ caps on 
their heads and holding wax tapers in their 
hands, they might march behind the chariot of 
the Mint to the Church of Saint John and there 
make an expiatory offering to the patron saint 
of Florence. Some of Dante’s companions ac- 
cepted, but he refused to be abased. Yet, if not — 
to Florence, whither should he go? 
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Among the Ghibelline leaders who had 
gathered around Henry VII the only man of 
mark remaining was Francesco, better known 
as the Can Grande, or the “Great Doge” of 
Verona. To him Dante now turned, about the 
close of the year 1316. He was received as an 
honored guest, saw the Great Doge’s magnifi- 
cence, experienced his goodness, and dedicated 
to him the Paradiso, which was completed in 
1321. But he seems not to have been happy at 
Verona, much as he admired and loved his 
patron. Their natures were too dissimilar for 
the poet to find peace or to cherish hope in his 
companionship. Can Grande was a stalwart, 
insolent tyrant, who gave over towns which he 
had won through perfidy to be plundered by his 
mercenaries, broke up their civil administration, 
set the villages far and wide in flame, and caused 
the peasants to be dragged into the towns, where 
they pined in confinement till they found the 
means of ransom; and Dante all the time was 
looking for the Veltro. This Veltro he pictured 
as a being of lowly origin who was to overthrow 
the she-wolf, to drive out avarice, the old national 
sin of Italians, and hunt her back into hell, 
whence she came. This Veltro was to care 
neither for gold nor for hardship; through him 
kingdoms would become poor and the poor would 
become rich. No wonder, therefore, if Dante 
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soon tired of Verona and betook himself to Guido 
of Ravenna. There he might hear the whispering 
of the pine woods and be away from the rough 
jesting of Can Grande’s courtiers. How thor- 
oughly he enjoyed this outdoor life among the 
trees may be gathered from the following de- 
scription of a forest scene in Italy which occurs 
in the twenty-eighth canto of the Purgatory: 


Waiting no more where, I, till then had been 

Upon the bank, I went on slowly, slow 

O’er ground which fragrance breathed through all the 
scene; 

And a sweet breeze towards me then did blow 

With calm, unvarying course upon my face, 

Not with more force than gentlest wind doth show. 

The leaves, set trembling all apace, 

Bent themselves one and all towards the side 

Where its first shade the holy hill doth trace; 

Yet from the upright swerved no tree aside 

So far that any birds upon the spray 

Ceased from their wonted task-work to abide; 

But with full heart of joy the breeze of day 

They welcomed now within their leafy bower, 

Which to their songs made music deep to play 

Like that which through the pine wood runs each hour 

From branch to branch upon Chiassi’s shore 

When AXolus lets loose Sirocco’s power. 

Already had my slow steps led me o’er 

Such space within the ancient wood that I 

Where I had entered in discerned no more; 

And, lo! to bar my progress I descry 

A river on the left whose rippling stream 

Bent down the grass that to its banks grew nigh. 

All waters here on earth men clearest deem 

Would seem to have some turbid taint untrue 
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Compared with that which naught to hide doth seem 
H’en though it flows on, brown and brown in hue 
Beneath the eternal shade where never sun 

Nor moon the darkness with their rays break through. 


And what visions of human loveliness came to 
him as he heard the music of those rippling 
streams and watched the swaying of the upright 
trees we gather from such lines as these: 


My feet then halted but mine eyes passed on 
Beyond that little stream, that I might gaze 
Upon the fresh varied May-blooms one by one; 
And then I saw as one sees with amaze 

A sight so sudden in bewilderment 

That every other thought the shock doth daze— 
A lady all alone, who as she went 

Sang evermore and gathered flower on flower, 
With whose bright hues her path was all besprinked. 
Then, as fair lady moving in the dance 

Turns with her soles just lifted from the ground 
And scarcely one foot forward doth advance, 
She among red and golden flowers turned round 
To me, and with no other look she went 

Than downcast eyes of maid with meekness crowned. 
And now she gave my prayers their full content, 
So drawing near me that her song’s sweet tones 
Came to me and I gathered what it meant. 

Soon as she came where o’er the bank had grown 
Plants with the wave of that fair river wet 

By special boon her eyes were on me thrown. 


But the poet was not to wander often amid 
the beauties of the country round Ravenna. For 
a while he devoted himself to physical science 
and to classical pursuits. He entered into cor- 
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respondence with his friends. He seems to have 
had also the presence of his daughter Beatrice, 
whose name recalled to him all the sweetness of 
his early life and all the glory of his heavenly 
dream. One of his friends remonstrates with 
him because he addresses in his poems such high 
matters to the profane and vulgar in the common 
speech. Dante replies by sending him ten cantos 
of the Purgatory or Paradiso and telling him 
that when his great poem is completed he will 
stake his chance of immortality on that. 

In 1321 another quarrel arose between Venice 
and the Lord of Ravenna. Dante was sent again 
to the senate and was a second time refused, 
this time, it seems, because the senators were 
afraid of his subtle and persuasive eloquence. 
On his return he caught a fever which rapidly 
mastered him, and on September 21, 13521, he 
died at Ravenna under the roof of Guido. Some 
say he was buried, by his own desire, in the garb 
of a Franciscan monk; others say that Guido 
gave him a stately funeral, placing a wreath of 
laurel on the poet’s head, and placing the lyre 
at his feet. 

Florence has often begged the body of her 
exiled son, but he still lies at Ravenna. Even 
Can Grande was moved at his death. But Pope 
John XXIII sent a cardinal to Ravenna to dis- 
inter the poet’s bones as those of a condemned 
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heretic. The people, though, refused to part with 
what they counted one of the great treasures of 
their city. The times were very evil, and one 
of Dante’s friends wrote that there was comfort 
in thinking that God had placed our Dante in 
his glorious band. Another contemporary writ- 
ing of him calls him “gentle spirit, Dante truly 
named, giving to mortal men the fruit of life.” 
A fellow exile speaks of him as that great author 
“who was wont to seek the glorious fruits and 
taste them with such zest that all the mansions 
of the dead he knew.” 

His sons published his great poem after his 
death and wrote their notes upon it. He was 
soon recognized as the chief of Italian poets. 
Chairs for lecturing on the Divine Comedy were 
founded at Bologna, at Ferrara, and at Milan. 
The painters and sculptors fed their minds upon 
his visions, and, according to the great German 
artist Cornelius, Italian art has been strong and 
vigorous in proportion as it has worked under his 
influence. In 1465 a wonderful portrait of him 
was painted in the cathedral of Florence beneath 
which is an inscription which, when compared 
with the decree of exile, reads strangely enough. 


Who sang of Heaven and of the regions twain 
Midway in the abyss, where souls are judged, 
Surveying all in spirit, he is here, 

Dante, our master poet. Florence found 
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Ofttimes in him a father, wise and strong 

In his devotion. Death could bring no harm 
To such a bard. For him true life have gained . 
His worth, his verse, and this his effigy. 


The art of Italy, however, reached its highest 
expression in Michael Angelo and Raphael. The 
latter represents Dante both as poet and as 
theologian. On Parnassus with Apollo and the 
Muses, with the doctors of the church who are 
gathered in the Disputa his form rises easily to 
preeminence and will not vanish from our eyes 
and memory. There are many proofs of Angelo’s 
love for the great poet. Among the lost treasures 
of the world are the designs which he had 
sketched to illustrate the Divine Comedy and 
which perished in a ship wrecked in the Gulf of 
Genoa. But the great artist recorded his im- 
pressions and his affection in two sonnets which 
will speak for themselves: 


I 


Into the dark abyss he made his way; 

Both nether worlds he saw, and in the night 
Of his great soul beheld God’s splendor bright, 

And gave to us on earth true light of day; 

Star of supremest worth with his clear ray, 
Heaven’s secrets he revealed to our dim sight, 
And had for welcome what the base world’s spite 

Oft gives to souls that noblest grace display. 

Full ill was Dante’s life work understood, 

His purpose high by that ungrateful state, 
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That welcomed all with kindness but the good. 
Would I were such, to bear like evil fate, 

To taste his exile, share his lofty mood! 
For this I’d gladly give all earth calls great. 


II 


What should be said of him speech may not tell; 
His splendor is too great for men’s dim sight; 
And easier ’twere to blame his foes aright 

Than for his poorest gifts to praise him well. 

He tracked the path that leads to depth of Hell, 
To teach us wisdom, scaled the eternal height, 

Who in his own loved city might not dwell. 

Ungrateful country, stepdame of his fate, 

To her own loss; full proof we have in this— 
That souls most perfect bear the greatest woe. 

Of thousand things suffice it this to state: 

No exile ever was unjust as his, 

Nor did the world his equal ever know. 


Besides his letters, we inherit from Dante five 
great treasures; two are fragments, three are 
complete. The Banquet and the treatise On the 
Speech of the Common People were never fin- 
ished. The work On Monarchy, The New Life, 
The Divine Comedy, are as nearly perfect as his 
thought and skill and circumstance permitted. 

In speaking of these works I shall set that 
On Monarchy apart; first because of its subject, 
and, secondly, because the other minor works 
are so closely related to his principal poem. The 
book On Monarchy resembles one of those Italian 
galleries which bind a public building to a private 
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_ palace. It binds the outer life of Dante to the 
inner; his political and public career to his 
meditation and prophetic hopes and visions. 
But The New Life, The Banquet, The Speech of 
the Common People are like the Baptistry and 
the Campanile in their relations to the Floren- 
tine Cathedral, and must be studied, after all, 
in their connection to the crowning grandeur of 
the final poem. 

Now, to grasp the historical significance of 
Dante for his time and for ours we must re- 
member that Hildebrand had degraded the 
empire far more than he degraded Henry IV; 
that the crusades had lifted Urban II and 
Innocent III to a pinnacle of power unknown 
to Hildebrand, into whose labors they entered, 
but who died himself in exile and amid the 
execrations of the Romans, whom he abandoned 
to the Norman and the Saracen. The Suabian 
emperors, after vicissitudes of alternate splendor 
and eclipse, perished in the offspring of Fred- 
erick, the “Wonder of the World.” After the 
death of Frederick the papal party -set afloat a 
prophecy, sometimes attributed to Merlin and 
sometimes to a Sibyl, to the effect that with 
Frederick II the Roman empire was to become 
extinct, never more to be revived. Italy, divided 
into hostile factions, was a constant scene of 
tumult and of blood. The historian Ferrari has 
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reckoned up for the three centuries through 
which this struggle lasted seven thousand reyo- 
lutions, and seven hundred massacres in the 
various towns and cities of the peninsula. 

Dante saw with his own eyes despotism and 
anarchy developed side by side, civil war break- 
ing out at intervals of five or six years, the land 
astir with exiles, and the children of Italy born 
to an increasing heritage of hate; he was himself 
the victim of the quarrel, for although the 
Guelphs were absolute in Florence, old and new 
feuds had torn them afresh into Black Guelphs 
and White. All this misery he laid at the door 
of the popes; they had ruined the monarchy, the 
empire that, in his judgment, was indispensable 
for Italy. “One sun had extinguished the other,” 
he said, “and now the sword is grafted on the 
crook.” And so it really was. 

Notwithstanding this bitter hatred of the 
papacy—the expression of which in days when 
laymen were officially declared to be the natural 
enemies of the priesthood might easily have cost 
him his life—Dante was too great to be a mere 
partisan in a philosophical discussion. The 
treatise On Monarchy, in which he sets forth his 
vision and his hope, had as little comfort in it 
for imperial as for papal selfishness. What Dante 
foresaw—and this constitutes his greatness as a 
practical thinker—was that Europe must be 
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organized by secular hands, that the papal idea, 
the ecclesiastical idea of organized society, had 
proved impotent in practice and was fatally 
defective in theory. Just as clearly did he per- 
ceive the hopeless character of individualism, 
whether it appeared in feudal or municipal 
tyranny, in the domination of a cruel baron or 
of afurious mob. The idealists of the nineteenth 
century dreaming of the United States of Kurope 
are the spiritual posterity of the great Florentine 
who hoped to find in Henry of Luxemburg the 
restorer of the imperial authority and the paci- 
fication of the world. Even more can be said 
without extravagance. The political instinct of 
the nineteenth century, that which found expres- 
sion in the lives of Lincoln, of Bismarck, of 
Cavour, the instinct of consolidation, of unity, 
of organization with diversity of local action for 
vast areas and masses, came to distinct conscious- 
ness in this prophetic thinker. 

Macaulay, in his essay upon Machiavelli, has 
treated that writer’s Prince as though the 
Italian character had reached in it complete ex- 
pression. He writes as though Dante’s Monarchy 
had never been written. The truth is that Dante 
and Machiavelli are the opposite poles of Italian 
Spiritual life. The man of the fourteenth century 
was quite as familiar with human defect and 
with human history as the man of the fifteenth. 
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But Machiavelli’s visions were of the earth, 
earthy, whereas Dante’s conversation was in 
heaven. His conception of politics was clear and 
noble. He hungered for a reign of law and 
justice. He was full of faith and hope; the end 
at which God aims, toward which he directs all 
the complex and bewildering movements of man- 
kind, must be divinely correspondent to his 
glorious being. Machiavelli’s comments upon 
Livy show how ignoble at the bottom was his 
conception of the splendid history of Rome. But 
one reads the pages in which Dante recognizes 
in every phase of the commonwealth and empire 
the shaping hand of God with a feeling of relief 
and awe. 

That Dante reasoned often upon fictions was 
a part of his doom. How was he to separate the 
mass of tradition that he inherited into the false 
and true? Criticism was no more known to him 
than chemistry; the age of scientific historic in- 
quiry lay in the future. The methods by which 
God works his wonders in the universal frame 
and in the structure of society could not be dis- 
closed until the clouds of superstition and of 
falsehood which hide the great Architect from 
mortal eyes were finally dissolved. Copernicus 
and Galileo were, in their way, God’s ministers 
to sweep those clouds from the faces of the stars 
and to make plain the highways of the Eternal 
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Energy, but five centuries must elapse before 
accumulated prejudice and fable would be swept 
from the faces of the nations so that men might 
begin to see the methods of the Eternal Intel- 
ligence in the unfoldings of human history. If, 
therefore, Dante contributed a vision, an ideal, 
an organizing thought to political philosophy 
rather than a feasible method to European 
politics, let us not on that account depreciate his 
significance in modern history. As soon blame 
Columbus that he discovered not India but: 
America, or Copernicus because he saw neither 
the ellipses of Kepler or the formule of Newton. 

God fulfills himself in many ways; but every 
creative epoch he ushers in with an outburst, of 
light, and in these later epochs great ideas are 
the pillars of fire and the pillars of cloud in 
which he hides his presence. Dante’s grasp of 
the laws and facts of human life was so firm, 
the Gothic strain in his blood was so potent, that 
he never attributed to mere ideas a self-realizing 
power. He seized eagerly and courageously the 
only instruments within his reach to give endur- 
ing substance to his thought. If he failed, his 
failure originated in the conditions of his epoch, 
not in the conception of his mind. There were 
not enough living stones for such a temple as had 
builded itself within his brain; there were no 
master workmen skilled in shaping and in plac- 
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ing such human life as lay ready for the 
structure; the defect, therefore, was not in the 
architect’s conception of a fraternal state in 
which should dwell the righteousness of God. 

It is surely no mark of power either in church 
or state when men are applauded for sneering at 
idealism. To scoff at idealism is to blaspheme 
God. And although Dante had no sympathy 
with that unmathematical enthusiasm which ex- 
hausts its brain in pictures of coming victory and 
attacks the most difficult problems of social 
engineering, not with the methods of analysis 
and the resources of the calculus, but with huzza 
and battle cry, yet he saw as plainly as he saw 
the stars that to be without ideals large enough 
to embrace humanity and high enough to keep 
man’s thought on God was to relapse into sheer 
selfishness; and that selfishness in church and 
state and home plunges pope and emperor, priest 
and citizen, state and family to hell. 

Hence, practical statesman though he was, 
shrinking from no labor and no sacrifice to make 
his ideals real, there were for him fixed limits 
of a moral kind within which alone ideals like his 
were feasible. He believed in God eternally im- 
mutable; not in Satan eternally shifty, even 
though Satan appeared as an angel of light. The 
eternally feasible he saw to be identical with the 
eternally righteous, because that alone could 
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withstand the shocks of time and changing cir- 
cumstance. Accordingly, when offered a return 
to Florence upon terms degrading to his man- 
hood he replied in words which fall like flakes 
of fire upon the ecclesiastical, political, and social 
obsequiousness of all succeeding ages: “Intelli- 
gence has been conveyed to me as to the ordinance 
recently made in Florence touching the return of 
the exiles. That should I be willing to pay a 
certain sum of money and submit to the degrad- 
ing ceremony of oblation, I may forthwith return. 
Is this, then, the glorious manner by which Dante 
Alighieri is recalled to his country after endur- 
ing exile for well-nigh sixteen years? Has his 
innocence, manifest to all men, has his continued 
labor and toil in study deserved this? Far be 
this ill-advised humility of the earthly heart 
from one who belongs to the household of 
philosophy that he, after the fashion of a scoun- 
drel, should, as if admitting defeat, suffer himself 
to be thus humiliated! Far be it from one who 
is a teacher of righteousness that, having suffered’ 
wrong, he should pay money to those who did 
the wrong as if they were his benefactors! No, 
my father, this is not my way of returning to my 
country. Butif any other way can be discovered 
which does not derogate from Dante’s fame and 
honor, I will with no lingering steps accept it. 
But if no such entrance into Florence can be 
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found for me, Florence I will never enter. What! 
can I not everywhere look out on the sun and on 
the stars? Can IJ not everywhere under heaven 
contemplate the truths which are most sweet and 
precious unless I first submit myself to the 
people of Florence stripped of my honor and 
clothed in ignominy? Bread, I fancy, will not 
fail me!’ 


The New Life is the Campanile to the great 
Cathedral; its golden chimes invite us to the 
mysteries and worship of the greater poem where 
all at last is swallowed up in God. The poem 
is the transfiguration of love and of womanhood. 
And the figure of Beatrice which first meets us 
here is the noblest conception of all literature. 
We of the nineteenth century talk often as 
though the nobilities and possibilities of woman- 
hood were like those of electricity, a discovery 
of our times. But this is hardly true. Jesus 
Christ revealed to the world the place and power 
of womanhood, and Dante Alighieri was his 
prophet. Let it be conceded that The New Life 
and the Divine Comedy are full of allegory. Let 
it be conceded that Dante’s Beatrice stands for 
Divine Truth, for pure celestial reason, the fact 
remains that truth and womanhood are blended 
so perfectly in these cantos as to be forevermore 
inseparable. And this entrancing figure must 
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hold aloft the ideal of perfect womanhood from 
age to age. 

We know, for Mr. Browning has verified it for 
us, the highest reach of the Hellenic mind in its 
one exceptional picture of feminine loveliness. 
We know the women of the convent and the 
women of the troubadour; we have glimpses of 
the pale, pure faces of the women of Port Royal 
that contrast so strangely with the elegant ap- 
paritions of the Court of Louis XIV. We have 
listened, moreover, in our day to the silvery 
music of The Princess and feasted our eyes with 
the visions of rare loveliness that float about 
King Arthur. We have thrilled to the passion 
and the prayer of Gretchen, as out of her abase- 
ment and her sin she rises through repentance 
to be the inspiration of her overwhelmed be- 
trayer. And the great Norwegian dramatist has 
placed before us types of women capable of 
sublime despair! How faint and feeble these are 
when compared with Dante’s Beatrice! 

In The New Life she is the inspirer of his song, 
of his meditation, of his study, of his hopes. Her 
rare and radiant beauty, her pure and heavenly 
mind redeem him from his baser self. Music and 
poetry and heavenly vision break forth at every 
thought of her. Her marriage to another does 
not stain his muse with mean or bitter cravings. 
Her death plunges him into melancholy, and his 
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passions, no longer calmed by her sweet influence, 
plunge him into sin. But how the story breaks 
at last into nameless vision and exalted purpose. 
After the final sonnet, he writes: ‘And now 
there appeared to me a wonderful vision in 
which I saw things which made me determined 
to say no more of that blessed one until I should 
be able to treat more worthily of her, and to 
accomplish this I shall study with all my powers, 
so that, if it shall please Him by whom all things 
live that my life endure a few years longer, I 
hope to say of her that which was never yet said 
of any woman.” 


His two other treatises, The Banquet and The 
Speech of the Common People, show us how 
thoroughly he redeemed his vow. In the one we 
see the extent of his knowledge, in the other the 
fullness of his preparation, and here again Dante 
is modern rather than medieval, for he surpasses 
all other poets in his mastery of technique. Just 
as Paganini developed the resources of the violin 
until the instrument in his hands became the 
voice of many souls, or as Chopin discovered the 
possibilities of the piano and overwhelmed his 
hearers with revelations of another world, so 
Dante developed the resources of rhyme and 
measure and of the unformed Italian language 
until these yielded swifty and obediently to every 
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movement of his mind, to every thrill and every 
heart-throb of his rich and complex being. 

Great poets are for the most parts spon- 
taneous; particularly so were Shakespeare and 
Goethe. In Dante, however, we find deliberately 
scientific procedure blended with the rush of 
mighty thought and the radiance of divine il- 
lumination; here knowledge and vision meet. In 
him the craving to learn and the passion for 
political perfection, for social purity, for the 
splendor of God on earth are necessary elements 
of essential manhood; to study and to hope, to 
think and to act are the glory:-of a noble life. 
Not in the profuse utterance of an untamed mind 
_ will he utter his message to Italy and to posterity. 
Through hell and purgatory Virgil shall lead 
him to the descending Beatrice. Her will he 
follow until even her sweet face shall fade into 
the glory of the face of God, and, then returning 
in the strength of that sublime apocalypse, he 
will speak in deathless rhymes the burden of his 
sorrow and the glory of his hope. “Unhappy is 
the man,” wrote Jean Paul, “whose mother does 
not make for him all other women sacred.” Un- 
happier still is the man, who in the presence of 
Dante’s Beatrice does not reconsecrate his soul 
to purity and truth. 


But the treatise on The Speech of the Common 
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People is significant in another aspect; it is the 
first appeal of a mighty, medizeval mind to the 
popular rather than to the scholarly world. 
Bernard had preached to the people; the Minne- 
singers and Troubadours had sung for them, but 
the scholars had wrought apart. The world of 
science and of philosophy belonged to the elect. 
Let the people chatter and babble in their vulgar 
dialects, but Latin was the only language fit for 
God and for the cultured. Dante, however, 
beheld the shadow of the coming democracy. 
Much as he detested the turbulent individualism 
of the Italian cities, much as he hated the dema- 
gogues and mobs of Florence, and much as he 
scorned the sordid plutocrats of Venice, he had 
little faith in companies of learned men, who, 
absorbed in their books and in their speculations, 
forgot the masses of mankind. In this he was 
even more modern than moderns, for ours has 
become a woefully polyglot culture; we are 
doomed, it seems, to many tongues and many 
literatures. Knowledge is poured out over us in 
variegated showers and dense clouds. Yet, I 
have the feeling that one Divine Comedy, one 
Dante for America would be worth many of our 
schemes to educate and elevate the masses. O, if 
I could write as Dante wrote it, one eternal song 
for the children of my people, I should not care 
to teach them many languages! 
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And when God shall give us a great poet, who 
in one mighty and majestic poem shall condense 
into the language of the people the essential 
wisdom and the purest aspirations of our time, 
then the spirit of the coming glory will begin to 
move across the deep, and from out the shapeless 
surges of our popular life will emerge a society 
in which Virgil and Beatrice, Moses and Jesus, 
Dante and Newton, all that is glorious in past 
endeavor, all that is radiant in present knowl- 
edge, all that is transforming in divine revelation, 
all that is ennobling in celestial hope shall com- 
bine to make the people good and glad. 

If Dante had never written the Divine Comedy, 
the purpose and the plan of it, the years of 
meditation and preparation for it would exalt 
him far above all common men. But that this 
wandering exile, separated from all he held most 
dear, despised, slandered, hated, hunted down, 
eating the bread and climbing the stairs of 
strangers, should have written the greatest poem 
in literature ought to make us blush at the pitiful 
theories touching the genesis of genius so glibly 
babbled in our day. You get what you pay for, 
so runs the modern creed. If you would have 
poets—feed them first on wealth? Who paid 
Dante for his eternal song? Florence, perhaps? 
Or Italy? Guido Novello, noble heart? or that 
burly mastiff, “the Great dog” of Verona? Paid 
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him? Great God of prophets and of poets, was 
not Dante Alighieri paid when thou didst endow 
him with the seeing eyes, with a soul that thrilled 
to heavenly beauty, a mind that soared beyond 
the stars? when thou didst reveal to him the 
sights of hell, the fires of purification, the power 
to forget, and at last the glory of thy face? 
Nay, Nay! Until the poet rises high enough to 
do without your pay he has hardly reached the 
heights where poetry and prophecy merge to- 
gether in the same vision. And God’s poet, on 
the other hand, will not, I think, lack bread until 
his song has clothed itself in deathless melody. 


The Divine Comedy, I repeat, is the greatest 
poem in the world. Mark, I do not say Dante is 
the greatest of poets, nor do I believe that, but 
greater to my mind than any single production of 
human genius is this amazing work. Yet I am 
concerned rather with its historical than with its 
literary aspects. I would have you see and feel 
how mighty was the intellectual energy and how 
glorious were the aspirations of that nobler 
Italy, the Italy of Dante and of Michael Angelo, 
which was wasted in the strife begun by Hilde- 
brand and which well-nigh perished amid the 
corruptions of the papacy and the despotism of 
the Inquisition. 

But let us turn now to note another point. 
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I might quote many passages from the Comedy 
to show you how Dante (to use the phrase of 
Burckhardt) ‘rediscovered nature.” Here and 
there a monk like Bernard of Clairvaux caught 
elimpses of God among the stars or of his shadow 
upon the mountain slopes. But the life of the 
cloister for the most part withdrew men from 
nature, and there were few indeed to interpret 
her multitudinous voices. It was this lay 
prophet Dante who in the spirit of Jesus taught 
again the lessons of the flowers of the field and 
of the birds in their nests; who read the sermons 
in stones and repeated the songs of running 
brooks. The ants among their dingy band, the 
trembling light upon the waves, the wet wood 
sputtering on the hearth, the noise of the crack- 
ing ice, the frogs squatting at the waterside, their 
noses raised on high, not only lived in his memory 
but were full of suggestion to his unresting mind. 
And yet all this was incidental. to his purpose, 
for Dante never dreamed of art for art’s sake. 
Indeed, I fancy he seldom thought of art at all 
except in the older sense of skill, of trained and 
perfected mind-craft. Art was to him means and 
method only. The end of his poem was to reveal 
a revelation. To him God had given visions. 
Virgil, the spirit of knowledge, had guided him 
through hell. Beatrice, radiant form of divine 
truth, had appeared to him at the Mount of Puri- 
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fication, and, guided by her, the glories of the 
heavenly world had shined about him. To tell 
what he had seen, to tell it in songs that would 
of themselves go singing on forever, to apply the 
standards of the divine judgment to the deeds of 
men, to stir their souls to noble achievement, 
and yet to exalt the lowly by the prospect of 
eternal compensation—for this he needed all his 
knowledge, all the cunning acquired in his years 
of study; he made himself lean for many years 
that Beatrice might forever entrance and guide 
repentant souls in their upward climb toward 
God. 

Dante has suffered much from illustration. 
What most readers know is not the poem, but 
the pictures between the leaves. They forget 
that to the poet hell was allegory and truth the 
reality. His pictures were a transient vision, 
but the justice of God was an eternal fact. 

And here again we strike another feature of 
his historical significance. The age in which he 
lived had come to make a mock of sin. Hell was 
to men not the prison house of God, but a 
phantasmagoria to make them shudder, a throng 
of pictures, easily dispersed with prayers and 
incantations. But to Dante hell was a fact 
eternal as the sense and power of sin. Not to 
see the allegory here is not to understand the 
poet or to feel the sword-thrusts of his inspira- 
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tion. Because his vivid vision lends itself so 
readily to the artist’s pencil we sometimes 
forget, if we ever knew it, that the power of him 
lies not so much in what he depicts, wonderful 
as that is, as in that which he suggests. “Whither 
I go is Hell, myself am Hell,” is Milton’s phrase, 
but Dante’s thought. All the forms of torture 
are but nothing but the sinner and his sins 
turned inside out. 

“The sinners who had in life been sinners 
carnally and turned their reason to lust’s bland- 
ishment are still borne forward with the whirling 
blast. The gluttonous Ciacco and all the race 
to which he belongs are beaten prostrate by the 
rain that holds their faces to the ground. The 
souls overthrown with anger still smite each 
other, their faces full of angry pain. The flatter- 
ers are festering in their own filth, the hypocrites 
painted and moving round and round. Stern 
justice, cries Adam of Brescia, employs the very 
place in which I sinned to make me burst into 
more frequent sighs.” Shallow commentators 
have been known to say that the condemned in 
Dante’s hell are only the victims of the poet’s 
spleen; they reproach him too for his harshness 
and cruelty to those he meets in torment. Little 
they know of poet or of poem. He warns us 
himself that the atmosphere of hell is poison to 
all that breathe it. Neither Virgil nor himself 
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can escape the dread contagion, brief though be 
their sojourn, swift though be their passage 
through these terrible depths. Mr. Ruskin dwelt 
rightly upon the hatefulness and loathsomeness 
of sin as pictured by Dante. 

Even the story of Francesca, so wonderfully 
told, excites no sensual thrill in us who look and 
listen. How different is the song of Goethe’s 
Gretchen as she breaks into her ecstasy of recol- 
lection! How subtly the German pagan makes 
our senses tingle with temptation even to the 
last! Not so the Tuscan Christian in his im- 
mortal rhyme. Grotesque, indecent, even vile 
these sinners may be; victims of hard conditions, 
of fierce and consuming passions, expiating their 
moments of sinful bliss by ages of hopeless 
agony; forms of unconquerable grandeur, rem- 
nants of surpassing loveliness sometimes that 
move our pity and excite us to emphatic protest 
at their fate. Yet here is everywhere the uncom- 
promising justice of Almighty God. Popes and 
priests, pagans and Christians, princes, magi- 
cians, beggars, all are here—sin in the greatness 
of its ruin and misery, in its strangeness, its 
vileness, its despicableness, blended with diver- 
sified and monstrous horror, all culminating in 
that grim battle of devils where the peculators 
and seliers of justice are fished up by the demon 
from the boiling pitch, but even there overreach 
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and cheat their tormentors and make them turn 
their fangs on each other. 

I am quite ready to concede that the intensity 
of the poet’s vision and the subtlety of the 
allegory often becloud and defeat his teaching; 
that the imagination is sometimes more excited 
than the conscience; that the grotesqueness of 
the pictures and often the solemn grandeur of 
them fascinate and daze the mind more than 
they purify the heart. Yet Dante never makes 
a mock of sin; to him depravity has nothing 
ludicrous and the meanest of transgressions will 
not serve him for a jest. There is no fun for him 
in hell because there is no fun for him in sin. 
Superb and haughty as his spirit was, his soul 
was gentler than that of Augustine, but he 
grasped the essence and the corruption of sin 
with the same deep insight and invincible recoil. 
In hell the passions of hell take hold of him. He 
feels that even under Virgil’s guidance, that is to 
say, even though he studies sin and tracks out its 
fearful consequence, he must quicken his steps 
and away, or he too will be smitten with the 
spirit of the damned. 

In an age like ours, where sin is so often 
minimized into a jest, where even the noblest of 
our poets teach us now and then that evil is 
only undeveloped good; and even the preacher 
of regeneration turns aside to glorify the value 
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of a proper ancestry and a healthy blood, the 
teaching of Dante is not altogether needless. The 
spirit of Pelagius, unseen but potent, saturates 
the current veins of human nature. That spirit, 
however honest, is always shallow and unreal, 
full of fictions and of fable. Man is vile and 
woman too; “the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together, . . . waiting for the 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.” 

I wish I might, but I may not, dwell upon the 
historical significance of the Purgatory, in con- 
nection with the age in which Dante lived and 
wrote: on the negative side the utter absence of 
any thought that souls escape the fires of puri- 
fication by any intervention of priest or any gift 
of gold; on the positive side the marvelous elab- 
oration of the doctrine that souls are made per- 
fect through suffering and prayer. No one can 
study sincerely this section of the poem and fail 
to see that these cantos are the confessions of 
Dante Alighieri. Those who think that the 
doctrine of justification by faith never touched 
the medizval mind should read with care the 
closing verses in which the Purgatory reaches a 
sublimity never touched in poetry before or since. 
Passing through the seven circles of the Mount 
of Purification, Dante stands at last face to face 
with his transfigured Beatrice, face to face with 
perfect Truth. Clothed in a green mantle and 
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with a snow-white, olive-bordered veil, her pres- 
ence, at once so terrible and yet so beautiful in 
its purity, fills him with a sudden dread. He 
turns to Virgil for strength and countenance, 
but his poet-guide has vanished. Dante stands 
awe-stricken; the bitter tears flow fast and 
cleanse his cheeks. For the first and only time 
in the poem his name breaks on the ear. 


“Dante, weep not because thy Virgil’s gone; 
Weep not as yet; as yet weep thou no more; 
For other sword thrusts must thy tears flow down.” 


There she stands queenlike yet severe. He 
turns away and sees her form imaged in the 
water. But he can bear neither vision ; he cowers 
like a guilty child; his tears are frozen in his 
heart. But the angels who accompany Beatrice 
sing their anthem, “Jn te domine speravi” (“In 
thee, O Lord, have I put my trust’), and the 
tears gush forth again to free his soul. Now for 
the first time taught by her reproaches, he sees 
the depth of his former baseness, the ‘depth of 
his plunge into sin, and of his disloyalty to love 
and to God. 

With this confession fresh upon his lips he 
crosses the river Lethe, forgetting forever, as he 
crosses over, the deeds of darkness that have 
stained his soul; and then moves forward to the 
mystic river, one draught of which revives the 
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memory of every good deed that he had ever done. 
Do you ask me in wonderment, “Is this purga- 
tory of Dante the purgatory of his age and of 
ecclesiastical tradition?” Alas that I must tell 
you no! And therein lies the full significance 
of the Comedy and of its place in the history of 
Italy and-of Europe. In Dante’s view of sin, in 
his craving for purity and for noble society, in his 
pictures of repentance and of discipline, in his 
visions of faith and hope and love there was heal- 
ing for both state and church! How marvelous 
must have been the sources of new life in Italy 
which made this poem possible! How fatal must 
have been the influences which made them all of 
none avail! 

“Post paradisem Dantis nihil est nisi visio 
Dew” (“After the Paradise of Dante there re- 
mains for us nothing but the vision of God”). 
These are the words of Cardinal Manning. 
Strong as they are, I think they are profoundly 
true. And here too I find Dante thoroughly in 
touch with the nobler modern thought and feel- 
ing. Take, for instance, his choice of the spirits 
made perfect, or consider the breadth of his hope 
and the wide sweep of his love. Who are these 
arrayed in white? Francis of Assisi, Bonaven- 
tura, Saint Bernard—the angelic and the sera- 
phic doctor—the pagans ‘Trajan and Ripias; 
Saint Benedict and Saint Dominic; Constance, 
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Rahab, the benevolent Saint Clara, his own 
Beatrice. Such as these are the dwellers in those 
upper spheres. Christian and pagan, harlot and 
fair saint are here, but princes and popes are far 
away. Of all the popes that ever reigned one 
only, John X XI, is seen by him in these glimpses 
of eternal bliss. 

Then, too, how like the questions that stir our 
own generation is the problem that vexes Dante 
even in those realms of joy !— 

For thou didst say, “A man his first breath drew 
On Indus banks, and there were none to tell 

Of Christ, or write or read the doctrine true; 

And he in every wish and deed lives well, 

As far as human reason may descry, 

And sinless doth in life and speech excel. 

He without baptism, without faith doth die; 


Where is the justice then that damns him for it? 
Where is his guilt if he the faith deny?” 


And what better answer have we found for it 
than the reply to him?— 
“That primal Will which is the Good Supreme 
Ne’er from itself endured or change or let. 
What with it doth accord we just may deem: 


No good created draws it down, but still, 
As causing that, it pours its radiant beam.” 


And finally let me point out that Dante re- 
stored, not by contention or discussion but by an 
immortal deed, the priesthood of the people. 
Here was a layman, not a monk or bishop; here 
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was a man of affairs, an actor in the fiercest age 
of Italy, a poet whose song drowns out all other 
voices of his time; but here also was a suffering 
sinner seeking a Saviour for the human race. 
Out from the depths of that great mind he poured 
the knowledge of his time; out of the depths of 
that invincible conscience he poured his haughty 
scorn of cowardice and sin; out of the depths of 
a broken spirit he poured the sorrows of a 
repentance and humility; out of the depths of a 
soul entranced by faith and hope and love he 
poured his consolations for his people and for 
posterity in visions of paradise and of God. 
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No literary phenomenon of our age is of greater 
import than the sovereignty of Dante in the 
thought and the affection of Italy. The burning 
imprecation of Leopardi, uttered in the extremity 
of his country’s misery, repeated again and again 
during her struggle for independence and unity, 
has been heard frequently in recent years from 
the lips of her patriots and her scholars as though 
it were potent enough to bring the mighty singer 
back from paradise to rescue his countrymen 
from moral sloth and spiritual debility: “If 
ever,” wrote the poet of gloom, “thou shalt fall 
from our minds, then let our shame, if that be 
possible, grow more shameful, and in eternal 
lamentation let thy kindred weep from all the 
world concealed.” Manzoni, Nencioni, Carducci, 
the greatest of Italy’s later poets; Rosmini, chief 
of her recent philosophers; Mazzini, foremost of 
her agitators; Del Lungo, Rajna, Panzacchi, 
finest of her scholars, not to mention those who 
have devoted themselves entirely to the worship 
and illumination of Alighieri, have repaired fre- 
quently to the Commedia as to a shrine where 
they might obtain help and light and the victory 
that overcometh the world. 
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I say nothing of the place of Dante in universal 
literature. I note exclusively his significance to 
Italy, which is unexampled among the nations. 
Great indeed are the poets of England, of France, 
of Germany; but none of these countries has 
such an intellectual monarch, an imperial poet 
wielding such undisputed and increasing might. 
And the wonder grows when we remember that 
Dante died before Chaucer was born. A brain 
and a heart that continue beating through six 
centuries with accelerated energy must be, in- 
deed, immortal and immortalizing; they must, 
moreover, have imparted something eternally 
quickening to the hundred cantos of rhymed 
experience that to the poet were Commedia and 
to his posterity became divine. Rhymed experi- 
ence. Suffer the phrase! For Dante’s answer 
to one asking him if he were indeed the poet of 
love is the clew to his vision. “I am one,” he 
replied, “who, when love inspires him, notes it 
well, and utters in song the inward revelation.” 
Not that he was for that reason deficient in 
artistic skill. Giotto’s Campanile no more 
surely attests the master builder than Dante’s 
three stupendous structures: the dungeon of 
abandoned hope, the mount of purification, and 
the paradise of which the Lord God Almighty is 
the temple. But art for art’s sake merely the 
great Florentine despised; there was enough of 
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that before and after him in Italy. It might be 
very pretty; it might, indeed, be life; but it was 
not always worth the telling. He who had experi- 
ence of heaven and of hell, who had fallen from 
one to the other, deemed, and deemed rightly, 
that the story of his rescue, of his journey under 
Virgil’s guidance, of his upward climb toward 
inward peace and of his final beatific vision be- 
longed not to him alone, but to Italy and the 
world. It had to be told. Not carelessly, how- 
ever. The artist must not perish in the exile, 
even when climbing the stranger’s stairs or eat- 
ing the stranger’s bread. No art, he thought, 
could be too splendid to embellish and perpetuate 
his experience. If now, we seek the reasons for 
this never-waning influence of a man who lost 
the world but saved his soul, a man who failed 
until death made him and his work immortal, 
we are assailed with many answers. One only 
shall find mention in this paper: Dante’s ideals 
of womanhood. 

O, I know! Numerous and endless are the 
disputes about Matelda and Gentucca, about 
Beatrice most of all. Were they creatures of 
flesh and blood, or are they symbols merely? A 
plague upon the critics whose brains can har- 
bor only interrogation points and exclamation 
marks! Is there no difference in symbols? No 
difference, pray, between the binomial theorem 
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and the Beatrice of the Dantean vision? Virgil, 
the poet’s guide, is a symbolic figure; the symbol 
of terrestrial wisdom. But how vigilant, how 
loving, how brave, how beautiful a guide! And 
surely the traits of this majestic figure are drawn 
not from Virgil, the magician of the Middle Ages, 
but from the creator of the Eclogues and the 
AMneid. He symbolizes the kind of teacher that 
has almost perished from the earth—the teacher 
whose philosophy neither dazzles nor dazes, but 
illuminates; who guides his pupil and protects 
him even though they walk the floors of hell 
together; who shields and heartens, chides, 
praises, informs, inspires him, and leads him 
finally to diviner beauty and more radiant wis- 
dom. As Virgil, so is Beatrice. The very embodi- 
ment of Goethe’s eternal womanly, of that in- 
scrutable magic which womanly dignity and 
womanly charity have exercised ever since the 
first children were nourished at her breasts; that 
magic which Pericles called Aspasia, and Cato, 
Marcia, which in Jewish annals appeared as the 
mother and sister of Moses and the daughter of 
Pharaoh, and which in Dante’s poem radiates 
from the mystical beauty of the virgin mother . 
and from the more human loveliness of Beatrice. 
Symbols, ideals, Dante’s women are, but they are 
women none the less; women, one and all of 
them, originating in the poet’s experience; 
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shadows of a loveliness or an ugliness that he 
had met in his strange journeyings; figures 
emerging from his memory and illuminated by 
legends current in his time or by his knowledge 
of sacred and of classic lore. His inscrutable 
alchemy, melting together tradition and erudi- 
tion and experience, yielded the imperishable 
forms which, when studied in their completeness, 
vindicate for woman a place in the human world 
to which she has too seldom been exalted. 
Dante’s reticence is wonderful. The poem was 
written with his heart’s blood, yet he names him- 
self once only in the hundred cantos, while direct 
reference to mother, wife or children there is 
none. But we know that he had a daughter 
whom he called Beatrice and who was with him 
in his last days at Ravenna. So, too, were the 
wife of his son and his grandchildren. Carducci 
suggests that watching the latter gave him the 
striking similes of the Paradiso which I shall 
quote directly. Possibly it did. But Dante’s 
reverence for maternity informs the whole Com- 
media: from the touching references to the 
mother of Christ to the mother that to save her 
child rushes almost naked from the flames; from 
the mother of Achilles, who takes her son from 
Chiron, and the mother of Lycurgus’ sons, who 
rush to greet her, to the Roman widow pleading 
so heroically and so successfully with the Em- 
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peror Trajan to avenge her murdered child. This 
reverence for maternity reveals itself again in 
the picture that he makes his great progenitor 
draw of the earlier Florentine mothers who 
taught their children from the cradle the legends 
of Rome and of Fiesole; the echo of it resounds in 
the epithet he applies to Virgil’s Atneid: “My 
foster nurse, my mother poesy.” The pangs of 
childbirth evoke a tender pity. Niobe weeping 
for her children dead on either side of her; 
Hecuba, her mind disordered by her woe, wander- 
ing amid her children’s graves; Jocasta’s double 
sorrow in the quarrels of her children, elicit from 
him a tenderer sympathy for these more excru- 
ciating pangs of the mother’s heart. All this, 
however, fades away in the celestial music of the 
lines that describe the joy of Anna, the mother 
of Mary, as she looks upon the daughter’s face 
in heaven: “So glad to look upon that counte- 
nance that her eyes moved not as she sang 
hosanna.” The picture of Beatrice and Dante in 
paradise when his feet are entangled in a new 
net of mystery places us instantly again on earth: 
First breathing out a pitying sigh, 


She turned full gaze with such a look on me 
As mother on her boy’s insanity. 


The passages mentioned by Carducci are very 
beautiful. To the affrighted Dante, Beatrice to 
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reassure him “turns quickly, as a mother turns 
to her pale and breathless child with the voice 
that’s wont to soothe and quiet him.” Describing 
the love of the flaming angels for the queen of 
heaven, the poet likens them to “the babe that 
having had his fill stretches his hand toward 
his mother’s breast and proves his inward love 
by his outward glow”; a picture that contrasts 
strikingly with another of “an infant seeking his 
mother’s breast when fear and anguish vex his 
troubled heart.” I follow Del Lungo rather than 
Carducci in believing that these are reminis- 
cences of the poet’s mother and his wife, they 
are so completely woven into the texture of the 
poem. And they illustrate traits of Italian 
motherhood as evident in the twentieth century 
as they were in the thirteenth. Take as an 
extreme and gruesome instance the story of 
Bizarro, a brigand of Calabria, and his sweet- 
heart, Niccolina. The young mother, carrying 
her infant boy in her arms, had accompanied 
Bizarro when pursued, and both took refuge in a 
cave. The poor baby, seeking nourishment in 
vain from the mother’s empty breasts, moaned 
and cried, while the terrible dogs that guarded 
the fugitives warned them by their barking of 
approaching enemies. Exasperated, and fearing 
discovery, the bandit seized the child by the feet 
and dashed it against the wall of the cavern. 
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The woman said nothing. In the morning when 
Bizarro was gone she dug a grave and buried her 
child. But, at night, when the father was sleep- 
ing, she seized his gun and shot him dead. She 
then cut off-his head, placed it in her apron, took 
it to the nearest magistrate and demanded the 
promised reward. Some time after this, con- 
tinues the French general then commanding in 
Calabria, the woman married and became an 
exemplary wife and mother. Pass now from this 
gruesome revelation of elemental maternal feel- 
ing to the picture of Carducci’s mother repeating 
to her gifted boy Manzoni’s fiery appeal to the 
Lombards. “Even to-day,” he wrote, “when I 
repeat the lines I must needs spring to my feet 
and shout them as when I heard them for the 
first time. And I heard them from the voice of 
a woman, from the voice of my mother. It was 
Easter Monday of 1847. A glorious spring sun- 
shine laughed in the turquoise sky and five fishing 
boats were lined across the distant sea, swift, 
graceful, white as antique nymphs, while on the 
hills amid the emerald verdure of the fields and 
the foliage of the trees appeared the ruined forms 
of the Middle Ages; and flowers bloomed every- 
where, flowers in the plants, in the grass, flowers 
in the sky and on the ground, golden flowers and 
flowers of the loveliest incarnadine. How beauti- 
ful indeed are the peach blossoms of the spring- 
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tide! And yet, after I heard those stanzas re- 
cited by my mother, I saw nothing of all this 
any more. Or, rather, I saw everything black. 
T had a ferocious desire to kill Austrians!’ What 
tones they must have been! Or consider the 
picture of De Maistre’s mother soothing him to 
sleep with verses of her favorite poets which he 
thus knew by heart before he knew their mean- 
ings. Or hear the mother of Mazzini, the memory 
of whom comforted and strengthened him in 
exile: “My son, be good and pure. Be strong. 
Learn to suffer!” Or listen to the mother of his 
friend Ruffini, who reconciled Mazzini to life, 
who restored his faith, and taught him to com- 
bine the love of God with the love of Italy and 
of humanity. Or watch the mother of Silvio 
Pellico as she fights her victorious battle for the 
life of her tormented darling after the physicians 
had abandoned hope. “I have never seen,” 
writes Villari, the biographer of Savonarola, 
“anything to equal, much less surpass, the 
heroic self-effacement of Neapolitan mothers,” 
and the instances of maternal devotion in 
Mathilde Serao’s terrible book, The Bowels of 
Naples, make his words seem tame. Dante’s 
illustrious progenitor tells him: “Thou shalt 
leave all things that thou dost love most tenderly ; 
this will be the chief arrow from the bow of 
exile.” Only sheer perversity can remain deaf 
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to the heartbreak of the lines. Dante was too 
proud to make much moan, but here are some 
extracts from the journal of Santorre Santa 
Rosa, one of the noblest figures of the nineteenth 
century : 


A daughter was born to me, to me the exile, on the 17th 
of October. Eternal God, be pleased to bless my infant 
girl, who shall receive the name of my mother, thy faithful 
handmaid; my mother, of whom I was bereft too early. O, 
my Mother! I dedicate this child to thee. Accept the 
offering in thy home up yonder. Paulina, my Paulina, God 
bless thee and keep thee in health to console thy father. 
God preserve thee, daughter of misfortune, nourished in the 
womb of thy mother in the time of storm, and born while 
thy banished father was wandering here in Switzerland 
where men are true and women are honored. I see the 
eyes of thy fond mother fixed upon thy face and bathed 
with tears as she thinks of thy unhappy father. 


So Dante felt, though he made no moan. He 
bled inwardly. The traces of suffering mark for- 
ever that majestic face. The music of his lines 
never strikes deeper than when surcharged with 
homesick grief. 

“Unhappy is the man,” exclaimed Jean Paul, 
“whose mother does not make for him all 
other women sacred.” How Dante reverenced 
womanhood the Commedia discloses in many 
ways. The scorn that he expresses for the prince 
who sold his daughter as a corsair sells a slave 
is feeble when compared to the scene in the 
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Inferno where the brother of the beautiful 
Ghisola is tortured for his share in the ruin of 
his sister. One longs for a modern poet to con- 
sign such culprits to “the singing flames” : “T saw 
the horned demons, scourge in hand, scourging 
their backs with many a blow; they made that 
tortured throng lift quick their legs, nor did any 
stand and wait.” And as the brother tells the 
story of his baseness a demon with a knotted whip 
rains blows upon his ‘head, crying: “Away! 
Away, thou pander! Here in hell no women are 
ever sold for pelf.” Surely the scorn of scorn 
can go no farther. But with what glad approval 
the poet mentions the fair Gualdrada, who re- 
fuses to kiss the emperor Otto, telling him tran- 
quilly that her lips are for him only whom she 
shall choose to be her husband. And the Lucia 
that he selects to plead with Beatrice to come to 
his aid and save him in the midst of life’s way 
is that Lucia who plucked out her eyes lest her 
beauty prove too great a snare to tempted men. 
Semiramis, so sunk in lust that in her law she 
knew no mandate but her own desire, Cleopatra, 
wanton and unchaste, Helen, whose beauty 
caused such dire calamity, emerge dimly from 
the shadows of antiquity. But Cato’s Marcia is 
the form that evokes his admiration. Was ever 
woman praised so finely as in the words that 
Cato speaks to Virgil: 
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So great was the joy that Marcia gave my eyes while I 
was living in yonder world that every wish of hers I met 
as it arose. But now she cannot move me, for she dwells 
beyond this evil stream. If some heavenly lady guides thy 
way, as thou dost tell, there is no need of flattering speech. 
Enough for thee to ask me in Marcia’s name. 


Could anything be nobler than this tribute to the 
woman who begged to have upon her sepulcher 
just these two words: ‘“‘Cato’s Marcia’? Could 
anything be finer than Cato’s yielding to the 
magic of her name now that God’s decree had 
left the antique Roman only the memory of his 
Marcia’s abounding love? And that this rever- 
ence for womanhood is not derived from ignor- 
ance of woman’s nature, so fraught with peril 
to herself, is very plain. Dante’s lines must not 
be read awry. His contempt for wantonness, 
his hatred of unchastity, his reverence for con- 
jugal fidelity, neither obscured his insight nor 
dried up the fountains of his pity. The story of 
Francesca is a story of divine, inexorable justice, 
but justice transfigured by a fathomless sym- 
_ pathy. It is a story of the eternal ruin wrought 
in one brief moment of passion turned to flame. 
First the strong cry of sympathy, that is strong 
enough to separate the inseparable sufferers from 
the throng that sweeps onward through the 
malignant air and strong enough to detain them 
to make answer; and then the grief that makes 
the poet weep and wish to know how love could 
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bring them to such fatal knowledge and to such 
dire punishment. Both together indicate the 
poet’s wisdom and the poet’s heartbreak. Told 
by itself, Francesca’s story of the love that 
chained them in suffering to each other for all 
eternity might have become a vindication of their 
fault. But Dante’s poignant misery and Fran- 
cesca’s burst of anguish remind us that we are 
in the house of hopeless woe. The awful wail of 
stricken hearts is in the words, 

“No pain is so cruel as remembering our happy moments in 

our misery.” 
The impure realism flaunted by modern writers 
could never have given us the picture of their 
reading Launcelot together, “naught thinking 
but that all was right,” or of the one brief 
moment when impulse drove them trembling to 
their doom. Much less would it give us the 
speechless sobbing of Paolo or the dull thud of 
the poet falling like a dead man in a swoon. 
Put over against the picture of these tormented 
lovers the words in which Forese Donati, climb- 
ing the steeps of purgatory, describes his 
widowed Nella, whose hot tears have helped him 
on his way; so dear to God in her widowhood 
because she is so lonesome in her virtue, so un- 
like the bold women that walk with bosoms bared 
unblushing through the streets of Florence. 
Then turn to those human splendors, Piccarda 
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and Constance, who meet the poet in the Lunar 
Sphere of Heaven. Dante, be it remembered, had 
in the Convito opposed the medizval ideal of 
celibate purity, yet nothing appeared more hate- 
ful to him than the marriages that were forced 
by their relatives upon women who had become 
the brides of Christ. Quite probably he knew 
even better than Boccaccio the darker side of 
life in the cloister, but he knew far better than 
the author of the Decameron the nobler and 
diviner aspirations of Italian women. Piccarda, 
the cousin of Dante’s wife, had been torn by her 
brothers from the convent and compelled to 
break her vow. Yet, like Constance, the mother 
of the Emperor Frederick, she “wore the veil for- 
ever on her heart.” These two women are the 
first spirits to whom Beatrice guides him after 
he enters paradise, and the words of Piccarda are 
perhaps the noblest of the entire poem. The 
poet asks her: 


“Do you, who are so happy here, desire to gain no loftier 
place?” 


To which Piccarda answers: 


“Tf we desired to pass on higher still, our desires would be 
at variance then with His who bade us fill these 
mansions. 

This is our peace, God’s will. 

In this from stage to stage we upward mount, rejoicing 
as we climb toward Him, the fountain, the sea, to- 
ward which all being moves.” 
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“Then I learned,” the poet adds, “how every- 
where in paradise is heaven, even though not on 
all alike God pours his love!” It is not to Saint 
Bernard, nor even to Beatrice, that such noble 
utterance is given, but to Piccarda, whom he had 
known and honored, the cousin of his own wife, 
Gemma, maligned by Boccaccio, so we are told 
by that fine scholar, Del Lungo. Dante’s habit of 
blending past and present in the same scene, as 
he here unites Piccarda with Constance of 
Sicily, makes it probable that Matelda, who 
shares with Beatrice in the wonderful repre- 
sentation of Dante’s absolution, is, after all, the 
celestial shadow of the famous Countess of 
Tuscany. Before approaching that, however, let 
us note the pictures of a daughter’s love that 
appear in unexpected gleams. For instance, 
Lavina’s daughter, crying: 

“Thou hast lost me, mother mine! though not to lose me 


thou hast slain thyself. 
Grief for thy fate is keen above all else.” 


Or Manfred begging in purgatory that his plight 
may be revealed to his dear Constance: 


“Go to my fair daughter: tell her the truth. 
See if thou canst advance my blessedness. 
Of earthly prayer we feel the virtue here.” 


Or hear Nino Visconti, the noble judge, as he 
pleads: 
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“Tell my Giovanna to send her prayers for me to Him 
that harkens to the innocent. I do not believe her mother 
loves Me any more.” 


Nor are these fancy pictures merely. Then and 
long afterward the Italian daughter pleaded 
often for her father. Galileo’s firstborn is more 
beautiful in her devotion to that great sufferer 
than any of Dante’s mention. “She keeps on 
calling me,’ wrote the old man after her death, 
in the bitterness of his grief. She had been the 
strength of his heart and the joy of his mind. 
She had chosen him for her patron saint rather 
than any in the saints’ calendar. She had taken 
upon her, she wrote him just before she died, 
“all of his penance that she could, and would 
willingly spend the rest of her life in a narrower 
prison than her cloistered cell if she could but 
shorten his imprisonment or relieve his pain.” 
Carducci in a striking passage brings together 
the daughter of the great exile and the daughter 
of the great prisoner. He writes: 


At the bedside of the poet were his two sons, condemned 
to exile by the city of Florence, and his daughter, Beatrice, 
condemned by herself, in love to her wandering father, to 
leave that which she held most dear—the younger children, 
the habits of her home, and the hope of motherhood: Bea- 
trice consoled surely the agony of her father with the 
sweet accents of Tuscany and with the memory of his pure 
young love, made now more pure in the name he had given 
to his daughter; the Beatrice born of Gemma Donati es- 
corted the great soul of her father in his passage to the 
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vision of the Beatrice in heaven. And afterward the 
daughter of the poet of Piccarda gave herself to the life of 
the spirit in the convent near Ravenna, Saint Stephan of 
the Olives. What more had she to do with the world, now 
that she had closed the eyes and kissed for the last time 
the cold lips of her father? How could she be companion 
to another man, she who had chosen for her part the exile 
and the miseries of Dante? Between him that opens and 
him that closes the Italian revival, between Dante and 
Galileo, there is this resemblance: the daughter of the first 
and the daughter of the second both preferred, so to speak, 
the father to the mother, and ended life, both of them, as 
virgin sisters. Perhaps in the daughters of such men, more 
than in their sons, there is renewed, by some mysterious 
physiological working, so much of the father that they are 
able to do without the rest of the world; for them the 
father becomes an ideal; they live and die for him and 
in him. Less fortunate than Sister Beatrice, Dante’s 
daughter, because for such natures it is the best fortune 
to console others while sacrificing self, Sister Maria Celeste, 
Galileo’s daughter, died before her illustrious parent. 


And yet one might remind Carducci that to her 
was given the priceless compensation of calling 
her father continually to her, no longer from the 
cloister, but from her heavenly home. 

But those symbolic figures, Lucia and Matelda 
and Beatrice, what of them? ‘The charm of 
them is undeniable and the charm is feminine; 
feminine, however, according to an ideal derived 
from an experience with women of heroic mold. 
Take, for example, the courageous words in 
which Beatrice tells Virgil why she has no fear 
to enter the abodes of the lost: 
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“Of those things only fear in us should dwell that have the 
power to work another’s woe; 

Those alone are terrible. I, by God’s bounty, am so fash- 
ioned that your great misery leaves me untouched in 
spite of fiery furnace glow.” 


There speaks the undaunted woman, conscious 
of her God and bold to obey the behest of love, 
take her where it may. And how vivid is Virgil’s 
description of her and her enchantment: 


“A lady called me blest and fair 
So that I asked wherein I might obey. 
Bright were her eyes beyond the stars compare, and she 
began in accents soft and kind with voice angelic.” 


How charming, too, the mode of her address: 


“O thou of courteous mind, whose fame still lingers in the 
world and will endure while the world lasts.” 


How much of meaning in Virgil’s sharp reproof 
to Dante: 


“Since three such women, blest of God’s dear grace, care 
for thee in that heavenly company, why hast thou 
not more zeal for high endeavor? 

What ails thee? Why halt and hesitate?’ 


That there was a Beatrice Portinari whom Dante 
met in his boyhood, that this Beatrice became 
afterward the wife of Simon dei Bardi and died 
in her youth, has been proven beyond a doubt. 
But so peculiar was the relation of the medieval 
poet to the woman that he worshiped in his 
songs, and yet so unusual was the attitude of 
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Dante among medieval poets, that it is impos- 
sible to separate truth from fiction in his state- 
ments concerning her. One thing, however, 
stands out distinct: she became for him the 
symbol of unearthly wisdom, the glorified spirit 
to draw him upward into realms of light, the 
woman of whom he would say what had never 
been said of any other woman. She possessed, 
we may easily believe, unusual beauty, and the 
magical radiance of mingling piety and dignity 
and intelligence that illuminated the face and 
the form of Vittoria Colonna. Only, the Beatrice 
of the Commedia was more than a memory—she 
was a transformation, or, rather, a new creature, 
the angel of thoughtful womanhood into whose 
creation entered all his recollections of feminine 
intelligence and gracious influence. The picture 
of her, clad in a white veil bordered with olive 
leaves, in a mantle bright and green over a robe 
of fiery glow, recalls the Madonnas of early 
Italian art arrayed in their garments of faith 
and hope and love; while the festal angels scat- 
tering flowers that envelop her as in a cloud may 
be a reminiscence of some Florentine procession 
of fair maidens in which Beatrice Portinari was 
the chief figure. But the dignity of her speech 
derives from the majestic office that the poet 
assigns to her and to all noble women. She is his 
heavenly wisdom and his outward conscience. 
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The divinest voice in all those heavenly spheres 
speaks to him in accents soft and kind, such as 
were those of gracious ladies he had known. One 
needs but to compare this Beatrice with such a 
figure as Voltaire’s Joan of Arc to understand the 
celestial distance that separates the Italian 
singer from the French bard wallowing in de- 
erading fancies. Beatrice belongs to the family 
of Antigone; she is the voice of that righteous- 
ness which is older than the gods and of the love 
that shapes eternal destinies. Her companion, 
Matelda, the symbol of feminine activity, may be 
the Countess that supported Hildebrand, or the 
transfigured image of some friend of Beatrice 
Portinari. Who need care? Dante, I imagine, 
rejoiced in her as in some creature given to him 
miraculously; she came to him, perchance, in 
some dream like that in which he saw Saint 
Lucia, or she took shape beside him as he walked 
the paths of exile thinking in his misery of the 
happy bygone days; or, perhaps, as he wandered 
on in banishment, some lovely woman standing 
among the red and golden blossoms had detained 
him with high discourse. “A lady all alone, who 
as she went sang evermore, and gathered flowers 
with whose bright hues her path was strewn.” 
Leah, her counterpart, decks herself with flowers 
that she may gaze with joy upon her image in 
the mirror; Matelda gathers them for divine uses, 
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and in the joys of active ministering learns how 
she may explain the purposes of God. For me, 
as for the poet who created her, she is sufficient 
of herself, be what it may the secret of her origin. 

In the final scene of Ibsen’s noted drama, Nora, 
choking down her misery, exclaims: “First and 
foremost I wish to be a human being.” The cry 
means what we interpret it to mean. Dante’s 
Sapia was a human being—the Sapia who in 
sexless rage rejoiced in other’s ill more than in 
her own prosperity, urging God in her mad- 
ness to heap calamity upon her own citizens de- 
fending Colle’s fortress. Beatrice is a human 
being also, but of another kind. Even the 
celestial atmosphere only intensifies the human 
and the womanly. So that if Nora’s cry means 
this, Women shall think nobly of themselves and. 
strive their utmost to realize their thought, and 
men shall acknowledge and cherish this nobility 
—why, then, the Florentine poet set that cry to 
eternal music six centuries ago. There were poets 
enough in his age and among Italians of suc- 
ceeding ages to depict the charms, the frailties 
and the power of women from the muddy level of 
their senses; poets who saw in woman neither 
the guide nor the deliverer, neither inspiration, 
nor dignity, nor divinity. And there were women 
enough to justify their songs. But the great exile 
saw a different vision, and in lifting Beatrice to 
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her place so near the throne of God he summoned 
the women of Italy to a higher destiny. He 
summoned, at the same time, the men of Italy 
and of the future to unscale their eyes and to 
behold in woman a potency and a majesty that 
makes the degradation of her treason, and the 
defiling of her image blasphemy. “If it shall 
please Him by whom all things live that my life 
endure a few years longer, I hope to say of her 
that which was never yet said of any woman.” 
So wrote the youthful author of the Vita Nuova. 
His vow was fulfilled; and his final words about 
his Beatrice are his sublimest. “Where is she?” 
he asked of Saint Bernard, who suddenly re- 
placed her in the fields of paradise. “Look up 
to the third round of the first rank and thou shalt 
again behold her upon the throne her merits have 
assigned her,” was the answer. “I lifted up my 
eyes,” he continues, “and saw her as she made 
herself a crown, reflecting from herself God’s 
splendor. The highest heaven that echoes to the 
thunder is not more distant to the strongest mor- 
tal eye beholding it from ocean’s deepest depth 
than Beatrice was distant from my sight. Yet 
distance made no difference. Because her image 
descended to me through a medium free from 
every taint.” A song of gratitude and entreaty 
breaks from his lips. “Let thy magnificence,” he 
implores, “keep watch in me so that my soul 
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which thou hast healed may, when it shuffles off 
the body’s coil, be pleasant to thee, Beatrice.” 
“Thus did I pray, and she, far distant though she 
seemed, smiled, and looked at me. Then she 
turned toward the fount eternal.” 

Her image, distant though she was, he saw 
distinctly because it descended to him through a 
medium free from taint! So when our eyes are 
purged and our atmosphere is pure the image 
of this resplendent woman descends to us, distant 
though she be in time as well as space; the inter- 
vening centuries have only made her smile more 
lovely and her look the more entrancing. From 
her distant splendor she heard the poet pray 
and answered from “her realms of help’; and so 
the ideal of a pure and beautiful and helpful and 
instructive womanhood, emerging from the mysti- 
cal and bewildering interpretations that obscure 
so frequently Dante’s poem, when seen by us, as 
by him, through a medium free from taint makes 
answer to our entreaties and our aspirations with 
a smile, as she holds us and draws us upwards 
with her magnetic eyes. She is no longer Dante’s 
Beatrice; she belongs to all climes and to all 
centuries. She is the shadow of every noble 
woman, and with her magnificence guards the 
soul of every poet who “beholds her where she 
makes herself a crown, reflecting from herself 
God’s splendor.” 
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GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA, a Dominican monk, 
first appeared in Florence in the year 1483, the 
very year in which Martin Luther was born and 
nine years before the discovery of America. The 
city by the River Arno was then under the sway 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and at the meridian of its 
career. How rich it was in every form of life we 
can easily imagine from what remains to-day, for 
Florence has never been sacked or devastated ; 
has never suffered from flood or fire. Palace and 
church, cathedral and campanile are there as in 
the days of Dante and Michael Angelo. Ghiberti’s 
doors have lost their golden splendor and the city 
has lost its former independence, but nowhere in 
Europe does the traveler so easily recall the 
glory of an earlier time. Freedom made this 
famous city great; but the Florentine, for reasons 
quite too deep to be discovered, easily surpassed 
in every way the Italians of the other cities. 
Under the shadow of Brunelleschi’s dome 
flourished every handicraft and every art. Here 
the goldsmith wrought with the passion of the 
sculptor and his own fine patience; here the 
guilds found work for Leonardo da Vinci and for 
Michael Angelo; here too great merchants 
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founded academies for the teaching of Plato and 
erected vast structures to bear them witness in 
future centuries. 

But the earlier freedom had perished in the 
revolution out of which the Medicean family 
emerged, a family of princes without title, with- 
out legal authority, who appeared never to issue 
a command and yet to rule without restraint. 
Rich in money but richer in cunning, in strength 
of purpose, in the power to gather friends and to 
obliterate the traces of their evil deeds, they were 
beset on every hand with peril, and each head of 
the family must in turn make good his own posi- 
tion with the citizens he sought to rule. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent had well-nigh perished 
with his brother in the famous Pazzi conspiracy 
which was supported by Pope Sixtus IV, who 
fancied that there was no peace for him so long 
as any of the Medici remained alive. By his 
courage, his adroitness, his unsparing use of 
money, Lorenzo overcame at last even the oppo- 
sition of the pontiff and conquered for himself 
the first position among the princes of Italy. 

It was to his Florence that Savonarola came 
in 1488, a monk known for his learning and his 
sanctity, but helpless, almost ludicrous, as a 
preacher. He delivered, or rather stuttered out, 
the Lenten sermons of that year in the church 
of San Lorenzo to a group of two score hearers. 
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The cause of this failure lay partly in the con- 
ditions, partly in himself. The Florentines loved 
rhetoric, and elegance of bearing, tricks of voice 
and artifice of elocution; they loved too their 
fun; a piquant anecdote, a coarse jibe, a story the 
wit of which was in its breadth and boldness 
pleased the crowd then as it pleases the crowd 
to-day. They were without convictions of any 
kind, though full of superstition. Politics was 
the central interest of Italian life. Even the pope 
wielded his spiritual powers only in the interest 
of his political schemes. Philosophy had touched 
here and there the abler minds. But the passion 
for antiquity absorbed completely whatever of 
intelligence was not employed in business, in 
statecraft, and in art. Of theology there was 
hardly any left in the whole peninsula; religion 
and morality had well-nigh vanished. 

But then the preacher had little to commend 
him even had the people of Florence been other 
than they were. For he was ugly, though strong 
in feature, unimposing in presence, awkward in 
bearing and in gesture. He disdained the graces 
of rhetoric and the pedantries of classic imita- 
tors. He preached the word of Jesus, not the 
philosophy of Plato, and the Bible was the stuff 
of all his thoughts. His voice was weak and 
shrill and treacherous, his utterance vehement 
and rapid, his nerves unsteady, his hands almost 
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transparent in their fleshless delicacy, while the 
fire of his eyes seemed rather the glare of be- 
wilderment than of colossal energy of mind and 
passion. Only an artist like Leonardo da Vinci 
could have guessed, as Leonardo did guess, the 
significance of the broad and massive brow, or 
have read the prophecy of eloquence in the large 
mouth with full under lip. 

His thoughts too were confused and inarticu- 
late like his speech, for his hour had not come. 
The young monk, it is true, had already seen 
visions. When a boy in his father’s house at 
Ferrara “he had lived but little in the society of 
his fellows, much in his own.” Virtue disdained, 
vice exalted, the air thick with blasphemy, the 
iniquities and sorrows of men kept him reciting 
with an aching heart: “Hew! fuge crudeles terras, 
fuge litus avarum,’—the land became more 
“cruel,” the “shore” more “greedy,” when the 
maiden whom he loved repulsed him with 
haughty scorn. A word which fell from a wicked 
preacher’s lips struck him to the heart; what the 
word of the Augustinian friar was he never would 
tell, but it determined him to become a monk. 

The flaw in his nature is revealed in his answer 
to the girl who refused him and in his flight from 
the parents who idolized him. He shrank from 
scenes that tried his sensibilities; the firmness of 
his purpose in such a mind issued in a certain 
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stealthiness in the execution of it which proved 
his ruin at the last. His courage was of the 
intellect and the will, not of the blood and the 
heart. Of fearless nerve, like that of Luther and 
of Knox, he was almost destitute. His moods of 
power were reactions. Throughout his career 
he laid upon himself burden and risk and suffer- 
ing and sacrifice, but always under the goadings 
of his conscience and clear judgment. Only in 
the final hour did he overcome the shrinking of 
the nervous fiber which made the torture and the 
tangle of his life. 

Yet he had not sought the convent in expecta- 
tion of solitude and peaceful meditation. For 
he wrote to his father early in his monastic life: 
“And now the Prince of princes calls me with a 
loud voice, even prays me, O great love! with a 
thousand tears, to gird a sword on my side, and 
wishes to place me among His knights-militant.” 
Fight! his instinct did not deceive him. Not even 
Bernard of Clairvaux had more of it than he. 
Yet the Dominican convent at Bologna gave him, 
he said in after years, the two things he loved 
most dearly—liberty and peace. 

But he could not be tranquil with so much 
wickedness and suffering in the world about him. 
In 1475, when only twenty-three, he had written 
a poem on the “Ruin of the Church.” Bernard 
of Cluny had taken refuge from the evil times of 
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his day in visions of “Jerusalem the Golden,” but 
Savonarola closed his song with a moan of help- 
less horror: “Who has dethroned the chaste 
virgin, bride of Christ, and broken thy peace? 
A false, proud harlot, Babylon! In God’s name, 
Lady, tell me, can these great wings be broken? 
Mortal tongues must not speak it, nor is it 
allowed to take up arms. Weep and be silent, 
for that is best. Weep thou shalt until thy 
head is a fountain of tears, but silent thou canst 
not be, for thy bones are full of fire! Flinch 
and shrink from the conflict; thou canst not 
escape thy calling, to speech and fight, to struggle 
and early death. Liberty and peace thou shalt 
find in the bosom of God!” 

But these years at Bologna had been years of 
pure thought and eager study. The canonical 
books of Scripture he had learned by heart; the 
margins of his Bible and Breviary were black 
with the condensation of his knowledge and re- 
flection. He took no delight in building churches 
and in adorning convents, while the multitudes 
were heedless of the Word of God. Christ’s 
church, he said, was built of living stones, of mind 
compacted into mind. Chapels enriched with 
diamonds and gold were only a mockery in 
presence of a shattered and a stained humanity, 
of dilapidated temples of the Holy Ghost. | 

It speaks well for the Dominicans that they 
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made this youth the teacher of his brethren, and 
urged him on to preach. But he failed at Bologna 
and at Ferrara, as he failed afterward at 
Florence. The reason for it is obvious enough. 
His first sermons were evasions. ‘“‘Weep and be 
silent.”” He shrank from the only message God 
had chosen for him. His speech was inarticulate, 
his thought confused, because he was recoiling 
from the inevitable conflict. But directly he 
uttered his three propositions in words both plain 
and decisive the people crowded in to hear. In 
the mountains of Sienna in 1485, at Brescia in 
1486, he first expounded them with unexampled 
effect : 


The church will be scourged. 
The church will be renewed. 
This will happen soon. 


Now, when I say of Savonarola that he is the 
spiritual child of Dante and brother to Michael 
Angelo, his visions seem to me to need no fur- 
ther explanation. Out of the monastery his mind 
would have run like theirs to picture and to 
allegory ; in the monastery his brain was affected 
by visions as by realities. Like them, he was 
fascinated by actual life, brooding constantly 
over its corruption in church and state; torn 
asunder by the alternate passion to smite and | 
to heal, the outery of the Hebrew prophet thrilled 
his nerves, and the vision of the Apocalypse 
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spread its terror and its glory across the Tuscan 
sky. 

Imagine Thomas Carlyle a Dominican monk, 
his Bible the unquestioned Word of God, his 
sleepless nights filled with unutterable prayers, 
and Savonarola with his visions ceases to be a 
wonder. For, like Carlyle, Savonarola had eyes 
chiefly for the woe and weakness and wickedness 
of his time. The roar of the coming flood was 
always in his ears. In an age without science 
and full of superstition, Carlyle too would have 
been misled by the vividness of his emotions to a 
belief in his prophetic powers, and, confronted 
with the possibility of personal sovereignty, 
would have seized it with a willing mind, as 
Savonarola seized it—a duty thrust from heaven 
by the visible hand of God. 

Lombardy and northern Italy were already full 
of Savonarola’s fame, when Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
at the instance of Pico della Mirandola, urged 
him to return to Florence. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici was, in spite of many 
faults, not the least noble of his time. His mind 
was quick and powerful, his knowledge of human 
character almost: perfect. He was greedy of 
pleasure and excitement, lustful, haughty, fond 
of wealth and art and power; but generous, mag- 
napimous, and full of common sense. Every 
child in Florence knew him; he was the delight 
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of young men and maidens, ready with his help 
for all who sought it. Cruel and crafty, rapa- 
cious and revengeful, he had often shown himself, 
especially in the sack of Volterra and in the 
destruction of the Pazzi; but the stains upon his 
hands troubled his conscience to his dying hour. 
As actual ruler of Florence, he had repressed all 
aspirations for the ancient liberties, yet there 
came to him sometimes visions of a nobler city 
than the one he controlled with stealthy and 
unsleeping sagacity, and he had that surest note 
of a mighty spirit; he loved to surround himself 
with men of energy and power. | 

Savonarola was doubtless a surprise. The 
monk was not framed for social success nor the 
triumphs of obsequiousness; and then the char- 
acter of his preaching was alarming to a saga- 
cious statesman like Lorenzo. lLorenzo’s son 
Piero was a fool, as the father knew quite well. 
His own health was precarious. Florence was 
always inflammable and full of conspirators; the 
city was hated by its neighbors and his family 
exposed to many dangers. Safety lay in quiet, 
and this monk, with his cry of a coming scourge 
and political change, with his hints of a coming 
French army, and his suggestion of ancient and 
forgotten liberties, was hardly the treasure he 
had wished. 

So it is not surprising that Lorenzo and the 
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wiser citizens of his party wished other topics 
for those powerful lips; or that Lorenzo should 
seek to win the prior’s favor by unusual atten- 
tions. He came to San Marco to hear mass and 
afterward walked in the convent garden; but 
Savonarola stayed in his cell. “If he does not 
ask for me, let him go or stay as he pleases,” 
said the prior to the monks who hurried to tell 
him of the great man’s presence. Lorenzo sent 
rich gifts to the convent. Savonarola gave them 
to the poor. “That is a barren soil in which to 
plant my vines,” said Lorenzo, dryly, when he 
heard about the prior’s conduct. Exile was hinted 
at by messengers from Lorenzo. “I am a 
stranger. Lorenzo is of citizens the chief, but I 
shall stay and he shall go,” said the fearless 
preacher. 

Unable to silence him by bribes or suggestions 
of peril, they tried outpreaching him. Fra 
Mariano, the pulpit favorite of Florence, was 
instructed to preach the prophet down. But in 
a church crowded with the leading citizens of 
Florence, Mariano succeeded only in ruining his — 
own reputation, and vowed eternal vengeance 
against the man whom he had expected easily to 
overwhelm. 

Lorenzo meanwhile grew in admiration for the 
monk who had given him such surprise. There 
was, of course, no sympathy between the two 
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men in respect of the future. Lorenzo wished 
the perpetuity of his family, and yet had every 
reason to fear its overthrow; Savonarola was 
thinking of a city of Jesus Christ and, like 
Wiclif, was drifting into alliance with the people. 
Yet each had learned to respect the other. At 
any rate, when Lorenzo came to die, in 1492, he 
exclaimed, “I know no honest friar except this 
one,” and sent for Savonarola to confess him. 

Of what took place between them there are 
two distinct versions; one that Savonarola gave, 
the other that he refused, absolution to the dying 
man. The latter is connected with the statement 
that the friar demanded of Lorenzo the restora- 
tion of the liberties of Florence, whereupon the 
dying ruler turned his face to the wall and 
Savonarola left him. This story is hardly in 
keeping with the character of the man or with 
the circumstances, and the evidence upon which 
it rests leaves it more than doubtful. Yet 
Lorenzo must have seen quite clearly, even with 
the film of death upon his eyes, that this Domin- 
ican Savonarola, and not his foolish son Piero, 
would be the mightiest man in Florence. Had 
it not come to pass? “I the stranger will stay, 
but the citizen will depart.” And certainly those 
who had heard Savonarola preach in these later 
years had come to believe in him. 

For the transformation in the Dominican monk 
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is one of the marvels in the history of eloquence. 
It did not come, like that of Demosthenes, from 
long and painful study, or, like that of Beacons- 
field, from years of watching and absorption of 
an alien intellectual atmosphere. Nor was it the 
eruption of hidden fires, breaking forth in speech 
of burning passion. Men like Pico and Michael 
Angelo were not of the sort to become disciples 
of mere invective set on fire. 

The eloquence of Savonarola was not that of a 
man possessed, but of a man exalted, trans- 
figured, with eyes that searched the heart and 
saw the purposes of God; of a mind powerful and 
rich in knowledge fused to illuminating splendor 
by secret inspiration; of a soul imperious, pure, 
responsive to every pain and every form of 
sorrow, eager to realize its aspiration; impatient 
of hindrance and delay, hungry for tranquillity, 
but never finding peace. Face, voice, limbs, body 
—the whole man—showed this exaltation in the 
moment of his power. Over the ugly features 
poured an expression of unutterable love for his 
listeners, for Florence, for purity, for God; from 
those terrible eyes blazed a hatred of sin and 
tyranny that made the faces of men and women 
blanch with terror; the shrill voice grew full 
and rich and resonant and flexible, now choking 
with tears, now gasping with unutterable dread, 
now pealing like a trumpet with its cry of 
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triumph, now grandly human as the strong, clear 
mind mastered the rush of feeling which had 
swept him forward like a storm. 

Some men move others, themselves unmoved ; 
such a man was Wiclif. Some move with the 
audience that breaks and bends before them, but 
always certain of control; such a man was 
Martin Luther. Some men fasten their listeners 
by a kind of spell and charm them with the words 
of power; such a man was Latimer. But 
Savonarola was wrought upon before he faced 
the awe-struck crowd. The resolute will strug- 
gled desperately with the pent-up energies, whose 
swift vibrations tingled in every fiber. Men 
waited not to be moved themselves but to see 
him moved, trembling as we wait for the leaping 
lightning in some terrific storm. And when his 
soul did break in fire and flood, the sea of human 
life about him became one flame, one whirl, one 
seething thought and feeling. He was the brain 
of Mirabeau united to the nerves of Pascal; the 
soul of Dante doomed to prose; the eyes of Caius 
Gracchus filled with the vision of Isaiah. 

For it is the combination of political reformer 
and religious seer which marks his public life. 
Eloquence, necessary as it was to him, was an 
auxiliary to deed. His recoils from actual life 
were followed by visions of a life at once possible 
and pure. He confessed on his trial that he had 
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cherished great plans. In their fullness he never 
revealed them, though we may guess from scat- 
tered hints that they involved not only Italy but 
Christendom. It was the bane of his genius, 
perhaps, that his plans were too numerous and 
comprehensive. Had he dreamed of less, he 
might have accomplished more. 

With Lorenzo’s death, Savonarola entered 
upon that career of power which is unique in 
human history. Piero de’ Medici, as his father 
said, was a fool when the French king swooped 
down upon Italy. Piero, with his cowardly heart 
and feeble brain, thought only of his own safety 
and surrendered the city to Charles VIII. The 
Florentines fumed with rage and writhed in 
helpless bewilderment. Savonarola spoke and 
Piero Capponi showed them how to be men. 
The skill and courage of the latter saved the city 
from destruction, but the prior of San Marco 
framed the constitution upon which the liberties 
of the rescued city were to rest. 

The monk’s proposals were sagacious almost to 
a miracle. Adopted in their fullness, the future 
of Florence and of Italy might have been differ- 
ent; his foresight was most remarkable in the 
parts which were pruned away as the unfolding 
of events revealed; but even in their mutilated 
form they served a splendid purpose and lifted 
the author to a pinnacle of extraordinary power. 
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But this pinnacle of power was one of con- 
stant peril. The chief personality of the city 
could not forego the temptation to employ the 
machinery of government and his influence with 
the magistrates he had created, and for whom 
he was a necessity, to further his own plan of 
moral reformation. To him as to most medieval 
thinkers of noble instincts, the temporal power 
existed only in and for the spiritual. Jesus 
Christ was, after all, King of Florence, and per- 
haps unconsciously Savonarola edged himself 
forward with his predictions and his reputation 
of prophetic power into his position of continued 
crisis, for the shadow of God eclipses human law 
when it appears in human form and speaks with 
human lips. Constitutions and municipal decrees 
must bend to a prophet’s interpretation. 

On the other hand, such a prophet must never 
suffer his power to wane or his visions to become . 
faint. His directions must be decisive in every 
emergency. Lycurgus, when he gave his laws to 
Sparta, the legend tells us, departed never to 
return. Savonarola was less wise; he stayed in 
Florence. 

If he had been merely a political reformer, a 
patriot bent upon the consolidation of civic 
liberty, Savonarola might have succeeded. But 
he was bent upon moral and ecclesiastical re- 
form. He had by blended cunning and good 
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fortune secured the independence of the Tuscan 
congregation of the order of Saint Dominic, been 
made vicar general of the new system, and puri- 
fied it root and branch. He gathered the children 
about him and organized them for moral enter- 
prises of a somewhat daring character. Partly 
through his influence with the government, 
partly by the moral enthusiasm which he excited 
among his adherents, he began a crusade, not 
only against unrighteousness, but what he 
deemed the vanity and luxury of life, which kept 
the city in a turmoil, and excited against him 
numbers who were necessary to his success and 
who were naturally his allies. 

Government by the emotions is impossible; if 
history has any lesson, it is that. A mighty 
soul may, for a brief period, sustain a passion 
for liberty or morality in the circle of his adher- 
ents, a passion strong enough to quell all open 
opposition, but morality of the nobler sort is a 
habit nourished by increasing intelligence, and 
not a gust of feeling. Savonarola was not igno- 
rant of this and more than once restrained the 
fury of those about him. In moments of reaction 
and melancholy his influence seemed to him like 
the froth of the sea that dies with the breeze. 
Theological reform he did not think of. He was 
a Catholic through and through. Questions such 
as troubled Wiclif and Huss, and afterward 
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Luther and Zwingli, had for him no meaning. 
His cry was the cry of John the Baptist: “Re- 
pent: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

Meanwhile his political enemies -gathered for 
his overthrow. And his three years’ struggle to 
sustain his power is a prodigy of intellectual and 
moral grandeur. His own adherents, derisively 
called the “Weepers,’ were confronted by the 
Medicean interest, who hated him for his treat- 
ment of Piero; by the furious aristocrats, who 
hated him for his democratic constitution; by 
the levelers, for whom he was not democratic 
enough; and by the lukewarm, who wanted quiet. 
Behind the Mediceans was the pope of Rome; 
behind the aristocrats was the Duke of Milan. 
Venice too was ready to crush out the new re- 
public, and waited eagerly to strike a fatal blow. 
The king of France had broken his engagements 
with Florence; but his departure (1495) was the 
signal for a concerted attack upon the city, for 
faithless as Charles had proved, his presence in 
Italy had been a check upon her enemies. 
Savonarola once more lifted his voice in defense 
of the constitution, and Piero was driven head- 
long to Rome to pour his sorrows into the ear of 
Alexander VI, the pope of Rome. 

Of Rodrigo Borgia, who ruled as Pope Alex- 
ander VI, it is well-nigh impossible to write. 
The coldest recital of his deeds heats the soul 
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with wrath, then sickens it with horror. His was 
the blood of a Moor in the heart of a pagan. He 
was a priest without conscience and an arch 
criminal without remorse. Even the natural 
affections turned to poison in his veins, and the 
memory of his beautiful Lucrezia is stained for- 
ever with the shadow of her father’s crime. 
Handsome and vigorous, with the brain of a 
Titan and the carriage of a demigod, he bought 
the papal office with his wealth, and refilled his 
coffers with the sale of spiritual dignities and 
the plunder of the church. With the scratch of 
his pen he gave America to Spain; and the Sultan 
of Turkey was his chosen ally; he suppressed the 
liberty of printing in Italy and Spain; Italy he 
kept discordant and made it run with blood to 
build the fortunes of his infamous son. No deed 
was too atrocious, no treachery too loathsome, if 
thereby he might obtain his purpose or increase 
his wealth and power. There is a touch of pathos 
in Savonarola’s declaration that he could not 
be a prophet; for, though he had predicted the 
death of Innocent VIII, his hopes had all been 
blasted in the election of Borgia as his successor. 
Rightly enough, for this monster proved to be - 
his death. 

The story of the duel between Savonarola and 
the pope is long and curious, revealing in a 
strange way the men and the times in which 
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they lived. A startling sermon of the prophet 
preached in 1494 had early roused the wrath of 
Alexander. The monk was ordered to Lucea, but 
the rulers of Florence begged that he might re- 
main at home. Savonarola himself prepared to 
leave the city and preached his farewell sermon. 
But the whole city was in commotion; letters of 
all kinds were sent to Rome urging the -revoca- 
tion of the pope’s decree. Even King Charles of 
France at Naples bestirred himself for the man 
who had impressed him so profoundly, and the 
Borgia must at last give way. 

But planning, as Alexander was, to get 
Florence into the hands of his own sons, and 
knowing how great an obstacle Savonarola must 
prove to his designs, he tried by cunning and 
treachery to get him into his power. To him, 
as to Zwingli in after years, he offered a cardi- 
nal’s hat, the monk declaring, however, that ‘the 
only red hat he cared for was the martyr’s crown, 
and preaching the following Sunday a sermon of 
amazing courage and fearless irony. 

Meanwhile Florence was assailed on every 
side. In the war with Pisa her noblest soldier, 
Piero Capponi, was slain; the allies summoned 
the Emperor Maximilian to Italy; Leghorn was 
besieged, Florence was famine-stricken, and all 
seemed lost. The magistrates in their despair 
called for the only voice with healing and com- 
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fort in its tones. Savonarola in preaching is 
once more wrought to ecstasy. “Listen to my 
words,” he cried. “I am willing to lose my head 
if we do not drive away our enemies.” Two 
days later the bells of Florence rang out in joy 
over the deliverance of Leghorn and of their own 
city from famine and defeat. 

But Alexander was only the angrier for his 
disappointment. He assailed Savonarola for his 
pretensions to prophetic character. The monk 
confronted him with subtlety and vigor. He 
had made, he replied, predictions which, as any- 
body knew, had been fulfilled. But the prophetic 
character was permanent and _ inalienable, 
whereas his moods of vision were but sudden and 
short-lived. Under stress of powerful emotion 
he had uttered the pictures of his mind. God 
had chosen to make them verities. But these 
moods and pictures did not make him a prophet, 
nor did he claim to be one. Yet no one knew 
better than Savonarola that his authority de- 
pended upon the faith of the multitude in the 
supernatural character of these moods; and he 
himself was so startled by them and by the fre- 
quent coincidence of vision and event that he 
shrank with terror from his own power. 

The pope now revoked the charter of inde- 
pendence he had given to San Marco, the convent, 
but this decree the prior refused to recognize. 
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In correspondence with all the powerful enemies 
of Alexander he had every reason to expect an 
uprising against the papal monster, and there- 
fore sent in every direction his appeals for a 
reform of the church and for a general council. 
This exasperated Borgia to a venomous revenge, 
for Savonarola was now fulfilling his threat “of 
giving the key another turn.” The supremacy 
of the pope he did not deny, but he did deny 
with a terrible subtlety that Alexander Borgia 
was pope. He had bought his way to the throne; 
he was infamous in life; his decrees were mani- 
festly decrees of Antichrist; let a general council 
be called by the princes of Christendom and let 
the monster be deposed. 

If, as I have already said, Savonarola had not 
attempted so much, he might have accomplished 
more. But the times were very evil; the moral 
reformer had struggles on every hand. Hence 
the opposition in the city was ever on the in- 
crease, and had now organized itself for effective 
demonstration. So that just as the pope’s letter 
of excommunication reached Florence, Savona- 
rola had been broken in upon, while preaching, 
by armed rioters; and just at the crisis of his 
struggles with the pope his numerous enemies 
got possession of the city government. The death 
of the Medicean conspirators had been ascribed, 
justly or unjustly, to his influence. The burning 
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of the “vanities” had aroused a sullen opposi- 
tion; the excesses of the children and of many 
of his followers helped on the reaction which for 
a moment had been stayed by his courage during 
the plague which smote the city into dread and 
penitence. In vain he denied the validity of his 
excommunication now. In vain he wrote his 
Triumph of the Cross, his treatise on The Rule 
and Government of Florence. The catastrophe 
he knew was close at hand, for at this time he 
wrote a touching letter to his mother in which 
he consoles her in anticipation of his coming 
martyrdom. | 

The pope demanded his surrender and threat- 
ened to interdict the city. An interdict meant 
the ruin of their commerce, for it would expose 
their goods to every robber on the highway and 
every pirate on the sea. So the Signori forbade 
his preaching in the future. Savonarola wrote 
once more to the pope, but at the same time he 
renewed his efforts for a general council. A 
letter captured by the Duke of Milan and for- 
warded at once to Rome revealed his actions 
and gave abundant evidence of his intentions and 
his plans. | 

Meanwhile the plot at home was thickening, 
and suddenly Savonarola was challenged to prove 
his doctrine by the ordeal of fire. Those of you 
who remember the excitement produced in reli- 
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gious circles by Professor Tyndall’s famous 
prayer test can take that as a starting point 
from which to imagine the condition of the 
Florentine mind when Savonarola’s enemies hit 
upon the cunning scheme to destroy him or dis- 
grace him. The Franciscan friar who made the 
challenge was undoubtedly a mere cat’s-paw in 
the hands of the enemies of Savonarola. But the 
people believed the excommunicated preacher to 
be a prophet; they were eager for a miracle (an 
old tradition), and many of them doubtless 
thought it possible. 

Savonarola declined the challenge, but his 
brother-monk Domenico was full of faith and 
courage and could not be restrained from offer- 
ing to take his master’s place. The prophet, sick 
in body and sick at heart, wearied of coping with 
mobs which his voice was powerless to quell, 
sore with disappointment at the ingratitude of 
the city, bewildered by the failure of the French 
king to come to his relief, oscillated between the 
extremes of desperate hope and grim despair, 
sometimes inflamed by Domenico’s intrepid en- 
thusiasm to believe that Christ the King of 
Florence would yet work a miracle to save the 
city, sometimes tortured so beyond endurance 
that death seemed a welcome release from in- 
tolerable agony. 

At last he consented to the trial. The hostile 
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rulers named the sixth of April, then the seventh, 
for now the superstition in the prophet’s power 
began to return, and they must prevent, if pos- 
sible, the ordeal. Savonarola pleading that the 
trial might be in the morning, the preparations 
were not completed until the afternoon. 

And then Florence saw the strangest proces- 
sion in all her history. The monks of San Marco, 
two hundred in all, a crucifix borne aloft in front, 
marched to the great Piazza. Domenico, arrayed 
in fiery red velvet, head erect, countenance bright 
and full of peace, came next, a deacon marching 
on either hand. Then came Savonarola carry- 
ing the host, his two chief friends among the 
friars marching with him. Behind them tramped 
a mighty multitude, bearing lighted torches and 
chanting, ‘‘Let God arise and let his enemies be 
scattered!” Directly they appeared among their 
adherents at the Piazza all joined in the chants 
with such vigor as to shake the very earth. All 
the windows of the houses round the square, all 
baleonies and roofs were thronged with spec- 
tators, children were clinging to railings or 
perched upon columns and statues, and some had 
been hanging from the walls since daybreak. 

But the Piazza itself was held by a thousand 
men, ready to attack Savonarola at a given 
signal. The frightened rulers thereupon began 
their plotting for delay. Their only hope was 
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to wear out the crowd, excite a riot, and urge 
the disappointed and infuriated crowd against 
the Dominicans. ‘Whoever dares to cross this 
line shall taste the steel of Marcuccio Salviati !”’ 
rang out the resolute tones of Savonarola’s 
friend. The tumult stilled, a sudden shower 
burst from the skies, but the people did not stir. 
Then fresh disputes were started; Savonarola, 
worn out at last, was intangled in a fatal con- 
troversy. The Signory, quick to seize their op- 
portunity, proclaim the ordeal is postponed, and 
their agents hurry through the crowd to lay the 
blame upon the really blameless prophet. 

With the utmost difficulty, and only by the help 
of Salviati’s soldiers, did the Dominicans escape 
alive. The prophet was now disgraced, and the 
Signory decided to banish him. But a few days 
afterward his enemies attacked the convent and 
met with a resistance that reads more like a page 
from romance than from actual life. This 
defense of the convent was against the prior’s 
wish, but the monks were not to be controlled. 
When the mob broke into the choir and attacked 
them kneeling, they seized the burning torches 
and the crucifixes of metal and of wood and so 
overwhelmed their assailants that the latter fled 
in dismay, thinking that a band of angels had 
come to rescue the prophet and his people. 

In fact, but for the interference of the Signory, 
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now determined to crush out Savonarola and 
San Marco, this heroic defense might have saved 
the Dominicans. Not a few of them lost their 
lives; not a few of their assailants were killed in 
the desperate encounter. But Savonarola had no 
part in the fighting; in vain he had urged them 
to desist; in vain he had offered to surrender 
himself for their sake; some had obeyed, but 
many had fought desperately until the convent 
was in flames. Then, upon the written order of 
the Signory, Savonarola surrendered and after 
pathetic scenes of parting with those he loved 
was carried off to prison. 

Of Savonarola’s three trials, of the tortures 
to which he was submitted, of the rascality of 
Ser Ceccone employed by his enemies to falsify 
the records of the trial, of Savonarola’s ravings 
and admissions in moments of physical agony, 
of the daring perversions and still more daring 
violations of law that characterized the proceed- 
ings against him, I have not time to speak in 
detail, nor of the shameful traffic with the pope 
for the luxury of putting him to death. Nothing 
in the history of Florence is more disgraceful 
than the conspiracy to destroy the character as 
well as the life of the man to whom the city owed 
so much, unless it be the effort to obtain from 
Alexander the highest price for Savonarola’s 
death. 
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During the interval between the second and 
third trials the great preacher wrote the wonder- 
ful comment upon the fiftieth psalm, which 
Martin Luther published in 1524 with words of 
passionate eulogy. In this and in his other prison 
meditations he seems to have recovered his 
strength and trust in God. His frail body, his 
exquisite sensibility, his wrecked and tortured 
nerves steady themselves for the last great 
struggle. He is only forty-six, but he has lived an 
experience of centuries; he has done the work of 
hundreds; he has suffered the woes of a genera- 
tion. He cannot, God be thanked, endure much 
more and live. The papal commissioners tor- 
tured him pitilessly, hoping to wring from him 
the names of accomplices in the matter of the 
General Council. But when to him was put the 
question for the last time he turned to those 
present and exclaimed: “Now hearken to my 
words, and bear me witness, Signory of Florence. 
I have denied my divine light for fear of torment. 
If I must perforce suffer, I will suffer from the 
truth. Now I tell you to your faces, all that I 
have declared hath come to me from God!” This 
third trial was a failure, but the commission was 
appointed to condemn and Savonarola, Domenico, 
and Sylvestro were doomed to die. 


What a place is Florence on a bright May 
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morning! when the light streams down upon 
thesCampanile and the dome, and fills the square 
between the tower of Giotto and Ghiberti’s 
“Gates of Paradise.” On such a morning even 
the great town hall cannot keep out the sunshine 
and the glorious springtime from the Piazza at 
its base. 

It was just such a morning in 1498 when all 
Florence crowded to the Piazza to see an execu- 
tion or a miracle. Bigi, Piagnoni, Arrabbiati, 
Compagnacci; Mediceans and “Weepers,” Ragers 
and Desperadoes, all are there. Close to the 
scaffold surges the scum of Florence full of blas- 
phemy, indecent cries, and brutal exultation. 
There come the friars yonder down the palace 
stairs! Their sacred habits have been taken from 
their shoulders; they are in woolen tunics, their 
feet bare, their hands bound behind them. 

Lo, they come! They are at the first of the 
three platforms now, standing before the Bishop 
Vasona. “Separo te,’ he falters! “Ab ecclesia 
militant atque triumphante.” See those eyes 
flash! Hear that well-known voice ring out once 
more: “The church militant, yes! The church 
triumphant, no! That does not belong to you.” 

What is yonder magnate mumbling now? O 
ghastly irony! The papal commissioner is ab- 
solving the martyrs from their sins! They have 
mounted the scaffold now; see those scoundrels 
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thrusting sharp stakes between the planks to 
wound their naked feet! Sylvestro, poor, timid 
soul! Why, his face is shining like the face of 
Stephen! “Let us sing the Je Deum,” exults 
Domenico, and all three chanted quietly together. 
First Sylvestro swings out from the gibbet. 
Domenico comes next with eager step, as though 
impatient for his crown! ‘Now, Prophet, work 
a miracle!” screams a shrill voice from out the 
crowd, but the prophet is reciting the Apostles’ 
Creed! One look of sorrow gleams from out his 
tear-dimmed eyes. “O Florence, what hast thou 
done to-day!” And the mighty voice is still. 

The pile beneath the corpses had hardly blazed 
up about the dangling victims when a sudden 
wind arose and blew the flames away. “A 
miracle! A miracle!” exclaimed the startled 
throng. But the wind dropped and the flames 
rose up about the body and the crowd pressed 
back again. But the cords about Savonarola’s 
arms had burned away, and something caused 
his hands to move; he seemed to lift them from 
the midst of flames, to bless once more the people 
who had doomed him to the stake. 

Pico the younger used to say in after years 
that he possessed a portion of Savonarola’s heart, 
recovered by himself from the Arno. He found 
it, he declared, endowed with miraculous effi- 
cacy, for healing maladies and exorcising evil 
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spirits. O prophet of Florence, I too found 
years ago, far away from the river Arno, a piece 
of thy wonderful heart in between the leaves of 
an old book, and I know now that Pico told the 
truth about its marvelous power. 
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UNDER a pear tree in the convent yard of the 
cloister of Wittenberg, in Saxony, in the year of 
our Lord 1512, two monks might have been seen 
in earnest conversation. Both wore the garb of 
the Augustinian order, both had the same strong 
Saxon features. The elder man is quiet, digni- 
fied, gracious. His smile is sweet and sad, his 
eyes bright, grave and kindly, his bearing noble, 
his voice full of soothing music. The younger 
man has deep and glowing eyes that blaze out 
- from rugged but emaciated features. His tones 
are rich and resonant and penetrating. His 
gestures are vehement and strangely suggestive 
of both strength and shrinking, the gestures of 
a man who can do all things, yet who suffers 
misery in the doing of any great task. Behold the 
face of a peasant transfigured with genius! His 
frame is large but wasted with long vigils and 
fasts, with the haunting of evil spirits, and with 
restless searchings after God. He bears himself 
toward the elder monk with a touching deference 
which passes at times into evident affection. 

And well he may, for this older monk, John 
von Staupitz by name, is his spiritual father, 
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who saved him from intellectual ruin and de- 
spair. This is the far-sighted, kindly general 
vicar who recognized his greatness and his 
sincerity and led him to the knees of Jesus Christ, 
no longer his Judge, but his tender Saviour. 
Von Staupitz is urging him to accept the doctor’s 
degree and to become professor of theology in 
the University of Wittenberg. Brother Martin, 
for the younger man is Martin Luther, resists 
with all his might. He sought the cloister, he 
urges, for prayer and meditation. What has he 
to do with public life? He has neither learning 
nor genius, how can he explain the Holy Scrip- 
ture for all the world? And when these objec- 
tions are brushed aside as utterly ungrounded, 
he exclaims, “Think of my wasted body and my 
feeble health; this new and wearing labor will 
end my life before a year goes by.” 

A gracious smile lights up the features of the 
older man—a smile that betokens finality and 
triumph. “In God’s name, die then! Our Lord 
God has a large business; he needs up yonder 
also clever men like you. If you must die, it 
will be because he wants you for cabinet minister 
in the better world.” 

John von Staupitz discovered Martin Luther 
and gave him to Wittenberg and the world. 
Hitherto the university at the little Saxon town 
had been his own creation—he gave it hence- 
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forth to the keeping of this modest and marvelous 
priest. 


For at the heart of him this peasant genius 
Luther was touchingly humble. His early child- 
hood had been one of privation and of terror; 
whipped at home and whipped at school, fright- 
ened with stories of witches and the devil, with 
pictures of an angry God and Christ the awful 
Judge, the merry-hearted lad grew fearsome and 
melancholy. His father, stern and honest, ener- 
getic and thrifty, was eager to get on in the 
world and to make something of his children; 
his mother, passionate and superstitious, was 
ugly in her wrath and yet full of self-sacrificing 
love. But the Saxon sky and the Saxon priest 
wove their spell about young Martin and made 
him forget at moments the torments of the village 
school, and the world of terrors in which Jesus 
Christ was chief. 

At fourteen Luther had begun to sing for his 
living, after the manner of his time. His hearty, 
unaffected outpouring of sweet song touched the 
soul of Frau Ursula Cotta, the young wife of an 
Kisenach merchant, who placed him often at her 
table and taught him the reverence for women 
which he never lost. At Eisenach he found too 
a teacher who mingled respect for childhood 
with his Latin grammar. And from this same 
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John Trebonius he learned the noblest lessons 
that young men acquire—the dignity of humanity 
and the glory of the past. 

Meanwhile the energetic father, Hans Luther, 
had pushed forward in the world, and prosperity 
softened the stern Saxon, for now he sent his son 
money enough to carry him through the Univer- 
sity of Erfurt, and even to buy books of his own, 
in those days a rare and expensive luxury. The 
father wished to make a lawyer of his son, and 
Martin was nothing loth. Only his mind was 
deep and broad and craved all sorts of knowledge. 
An accident made of him a musician, and music 
led him to poetry. He was beginning to think 
and to love, to learn and to enjoy. 

But the atmosphere of the age and of Germany 
was thick with superstition. The boy Martin 
had seen in Magdeburg the young Prince Wil- 
helm of Anhalt, panting beneath the beggar’s 
bag of a mendicant monk; he saw now at Erfurt 
the young monks prematurely gray, and wrinkled 
with self-punishment. In the churches of Erfurt 
he heard of God’s anger, and when he found the 
Bible in the Erfurt library, although he found 
in it much to interest and to surprise him, yet 
he did not find, as is commonly believed, the 
picture of a gracious God or of a loving Jesus in 
any of its pages. His soul was unstained by 
actual sin; his conduct hitherto had been blame- 
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less, and yet he crouched before God in terror 
with the feeling of personal sin and condemna- 
tion. 

One question ruled his mind and tormented his 
conscience: “When and how can I ever do enough 
to satisfy this angry God? Shall I run, like the 
others, from altar to altar, from saint to saint, 
from pilgrimage to pilgrimage and conquer 
heaven for myself? Shall I go with the monks 
who tell me that I must renounce the world and 
seek for peace within the cloister walls?” 

A friend died suddenly; Martin’s soul was 
left in darkness and dread and melancholy fore- 
boding. A thunder storm broke over him one 
day not far from Erfurt. Frightened to his 
innermost being, he fell upon his knees and with 
a cry, characteristic of that superstitious time, 
he called, not to God or to Christ, but “Help me, 
dear Saint Anna, and I promise to become a 
monk.” The clearing sky removed his fear, but 
the vow remained. Friends besought him to set 
it aside, his father was driven almost crazy with 
rage and despair, but in vain. Honesty was the 
core of Martin Luther’s being. 

A fortnight later he gave a farewell banquet 
to his dearest companions who escorted him to 
the monastery gate the next morning and wept 
as they saw him disappear. The heart of him, I 
repeat, was very humble—the sense of his un- 
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worthiness had driven him to the monastery, it 
made him soon the wonder of his brethren. “If 
ever a monk got to heaven by monastic prac- 
tices, I would have got there certainly,” he said 
in after years. But prayer and fasting, crucifix 
and Bible brought him no peace, nor did the 
twenty-one saints to whom he prayed. For the 
Christ on the cross was an angry Judge, and 
into his Bible he read all the terms of the Scho- 
lastic theology. Vigils and confessions were as 
powerless as Christ and the Bible, and once as 
the story of the casting out of the dumb devil 
was read at mass he fell prostrate crying, “I am 
he! Tam he?’ 

It was in this distracted and perilous state of 
mind that Von Staupitz found him when his duty 
as general vicar brought him to the cloister. 
“Why dost thou trouble thyself with thoughts of 
thine election? Look to the wounds of Christ and 
the blood that he shed for thee. Listen to the 
Son of God who tells thee, ‘Thou art my sheep, 
for thou knowest my voice and no one shall pluck 
thee out of my hand.’ Thou wouldst be without 
sin? Why, thou hast no genuine sin. Thou art 
a painted sinner looking for a painted Saviour.” 

It was not the discovery of the Bible by Luther 
in the Erfurt library; it was the discovery of 
Luther by Von Staupitz in the Erfurt cloister 
that changed the face of the world. The best that 
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God can do for a man is to give him the right 
friend in the hour of his extremity; the best that 
God can do for the world is to bring noble souls 
together in the worship of a great truth or the 
accomplishing of a great deed. Moses and 
Jethro, David and Jonathan, Barnabas and Paul, 
Ambrose and Augustine—these are the friend- 
ships that exalt humanity and disclose the provi- 
dence of God. And the friendship of Von Stau- 
pitz for Luther, of the Saxon noble for the Saxon 
peasant, of the tranquil disciple of Saint Bernard 
for the humble but eager student of Saint 
Augustine, reveals the noblest of which the old 
monastic life was capable. It was Von Staupitz 
who sent him, originally, to Wittenberg; it was 
Von Staupitz who made him teacher of philosophy 
and then teacher of theology ; it was Von Staupitz 
too that sent him to Rome, and thus prepared him 
with that knowledge of the papacy without which 
he would have been quite helpless in his future 
contentions. And it was Von Staupitz who now 
made him the brain and conscience, the courage 
and the soul of the little university, soon to be 
the mightiest influence in Europe. 

But every Messiah of the human race treads 
the wine press alone. There were often moments 
when Von Staupitz exclaimed, “Master Martin, 
I cannot comprehend you.” He might and did 
give his wonderful pupil clues for his discoveries ; 
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but the pupil pursued them with such vehement 
energy and such luminous simplicity as to make 
the master stand in awe of one evidently destined 
to some tremendous undertaking. 


The oldest written records of Luther’s mental 
development are comments of his upon Peter 
Lombard, Augustine, Tauler, Anselm, and Saint 
Bernard recently discovered in the school library 
at Zwickau. And the lectures On the Psalms 
delivered at Wittenberg from 1513-1515 reveal 
the influence of these powerful minds. There 
is a touch of mysticism in his interpretation and 
a groping toward a clearer view of justification 
by faith alone. 

The famous experience on the staircase at 
Rome was the beginning, not, aS sometimes 
stated, the end of his explorations into this por- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures. And the power of 
Paul is here foreshadowed, especially in Luther’s 
contrast of the law of Moses with the law of the 
gospel, the law of the Spirit of life. This seemed 
to be and was indeed a return to the purer 
theology of Bernard and of Dante. But Luther 
moved forward in his humility, never dreaming 
of originality, and never suspecting the perilous 
nature of the mine of truth that he was working 
so industriously. Years afterward he said that 
ten horses could not have dragged him to Witten- 
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berg had he foreseen the consequences. Nothing 
was farther from his thoughts than the desire 
of novelty or the fame of discovery. But the 
more he studied Paul and the more he studied 
Augustine, the clearer became his vision of the 
helplessness of man, the necessity of divine grace, 
the nature of faith, the relation of Christ to the 
believing soul. 

Hitherto practical Christianity had consisted 
in the acceptance of a theory about God and the 
world and the performance of certain duties. 
And this had degenerated into paying for exemp- 
tion. Slowly Luther worked his way to the 
knowledge that God could not be satisfied with 
payments and with penances. God desires to 
see his own power in the human soul. This 
power is faith. This belief in him as a gracious 
and forgiving God is not the reason of his kind- 
ness; the belief 7s the divine kindness. ‘The 
righteousness of faith,’ he writes, “is given of 
God without works, in order that the believer 
may purchase good works. It is a living power 
and cannot possibly be inefficient. This is the sap 
of the tree, this is the living water springing 
up to everlasting life, this is the light of the 
purified eyes, this is the fire that refines and 
quickens the soul.” 

Accordingly, Luther held firmly to the Augus- 
tinian conception of irresistible grace. Man con- 
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tributed nothing to his own salvation, not even 
the wish, nay, not even the willingness to be 
saved. Even this latter is the free gift of God. 

Now, if Luther had been a thinker or a talker 
merely, these ideas might have floated harmless 
in the atmosphere of Wittenberg. Ideas are not 
dangerous in the upper air; the peril begins when 
they walk along the ground. Indeed, there is a 
fascination in the gleams of revolutionary 
thought with which some men love to play. Of 
the hundreds that flocked to Wittenberg to hear 
the new professor of theology, scores perceived 
the practical consequences of his teaching more 
rapidly than Luther himself. But then they did 
not care. Luther, however, was a humble soul, 
simple, devout, industrious, but above all sincere. 
He believed and he spoke. Still it never occurred 
to him that the moment he applied his ideas to 
existing conditions he would find himself in con- 
flict with the church. He expected, of course, to 
fight the world and the flesh and the devil. But 
God and his church must surely stand together. 
The simplicity of the gospel when discovered at 
last made him forget his own struggles. His 
humility made him overlook the rarity of seekers 
like himself. For if every priest and monk had, 
like himself, been searching for God, Luther’s 
proclamation of his discovery would have shaken 
the heavens with a shout of joy. 
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But they were quite otherwise. Indeed, his 
visit to Rome had startled him; unbelief, blas- 
phemy, wickedness stained the Eternal City and 
polluted her altars. Then the clergy of Germany 
were rude and ignorant and far from saintly. 
Nevertheless, hundreds were thronging to Wit- 
tenberg eager for the word of God, and the 
common people hung upon his lips wherever he 
preached; and from these he expected sympathy 
and help. O glorious illusion of men appointed 
to crucifixion and to immortality! 


Luther was a preacher rather than a scholar 
and teacher. And as preacher and priest he be- 
came the confessor and spiritual guide of all the 
earnest souls in Wittenberg. This led to his 
conflict with Tetzel, the seller of indulgences; 
and to the posting of the famous theses upon 
the door of the church of the university town. 
Like David, he was guarding his Father’s flocks 
when the bear broke from the thicket to attack 
and devour them. His duty was to smite the 
bear and deliver the sheep from his paw. He 
never dreamed of making a noise, much less of 
shaking the world. Least of all had he personal 
animosity to satisfy, for in after years he wrote 
with touching kindness to the humiliated and 
forsaken Tetzel, whose traffic he had stopped. 

I shall not enter into the vexed question of 
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indulgences, their nature and significance. The 
Council of Trent condemned in unequivocal 
terms the traffic in them. But it sounds strange 
to hear Catholic theologians in America, ex- 
pounding indulgences almost in the words of 
Martin Luther, and declaring, just as Luther 
did, that this is the true doctrine of the church. 
The poet Heine saw clearly enough the irrepres- 
sible conflict that these theses contained. And 
the historian Loofs has confirmed his declara- 
tion. These propositions of Luther upturned the 
foundations of the Catholic doctrine of penance. 
That doctrine was, in its last analysis, a com- 
promise with sin. It seemed to say: “Christi- 
anity is not feasible. We must therefore strike 
out a practicable thoroughfare. We will satisfy 
the flesh and the conscience also. We will gratify 
Satan and glorify God.” Nothing satisfies, noth- 
ing glorifies God, but faith, retorted Luther. To 
him that believeth everything is good, nothing 
is hurtful; to him that believeth not, everything 
is hurtful, nothing is good. The greatest of all 
sins is not to believe in the free and full forgive- 
ness of sins. 


I love to trace carefully the development of 
Luther’s ideas for three reasons: first, to show 
that the genesis of them was slow and painful, 
covering a space of at least ten years; secondly, 
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to show that they were not derived directly from 
the study of the Scriptures; without the help of 
Von Staupitz, without the suggestions of Augus- 
tine, Tauler, and others the Bible would have 
remained a closed book even to Luther’s eager 
mind; and, thirdly, to show that the negative and 
destructive bearings of his views had no great 
interest for Luther, indeed, had hardly dawned 
upon him until John Tetzel established his auc- 
tion block. Then Luther must either connive 
by his silence or attack by his speech; and he 
refused to connive. 

Carlyle, in The Diamond Necklace, has a weird 
and terrible description of two souls foredoomed 
to collision by the decrees of fate. But the 
scientific historian deals rather with principles 
than with individuals. To him Luther and Tetzel 
are only names for ideas, the collision of which 
meant the reconstruction of religion. Burly John 
Tetzel stood for the abuse of authority in its 
most flagrant form, the abuse of authority 
wielded in the name of God. The blasphemies 
reported of Tetzel, coarse, vulgar, indecent as 
they were, do not shock the thinking mind, like 
the chief blasphemy that animated the doctrine 
of penance and that reappears constantly in 
theology. 

Pardon me, if I express it by a startling phrase. 
It is this: “he church has a pull on God.” 
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This thought had ruined morality; this 
thought had poisoned the fountains of forgive- 
ness; this thought had abolished the Ten Com- 
mandments; this thought had turned the gospel 
into a lie. It had darkened the face of Jesus 
Christ, it had hushed the voice of the Holy Ghost, 
it had dwarfed the infinite and eternal righteous- 
ness of God. Tetzel was not its only representa- 
tive; their name was legion. Zwingli saw them 
in Switzerland, Tyndale saw them in England, 
Lefebre saw them in France, Savonarola saw 
them in Italy, Erasmus saw them everywhere. 
They penetrated Europe, darkening courts, pol- 
luting hovels, the curse of the powerful, the 
terror of the poor. By their systematic encour- 
agement of superstition they drove men and 
women into monasteries, wasted their lives in 
pilgrimages, and plundered them with masses 
for the dead. By systematically condoning vice 
and sin they corrupted the conscience and made 
the vicar of Christ a broker in spurious pardons, 
and the worst mischief-maker of the world. 

I am not speaking of the Catholic Church as 
a whole. Von Staupitz and Luther and Melanch- 
thon of Germany, Colet and Tyndale of England, 
Hamilton and Wishart of Scotland, and Erasmus 
of Holland were all children of the Catholic 
Church. So were thousands more of whom the 
world was not worthy. Otherwise Luther would 
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have been burned at the nearest stake. No! I 
am speaking of the men behind Tetzel, who was 
only the vulgar and nasty puppet of abused - 
authority. Of them I say that their blasphemous 
arrogance culminated in the assertion : ““We have 
a pull upon God. We can make bargains that 
God must ratify. We can issue bonds that God 
must pay.” 

Martin Luther, on the other hand, stood for a 
proposition as old as Abraham: Faith is the only 
pull upon God—the faith of the naked soul, 
stripped of every decoration and pretense of 
merit. The German sense of individuality, the 
German passion of personal loyalty blended 
gloriously with the Hebrew teaching of Jehovah’s 
jealousy and the Pauline teaching of the life 
which was in Christ Jesus. The right to forgive 
is inseparable from the Divine Majesty; the act 
of forgiveness is an act of royal love, unpurchas- 
able and benign; the forgiven soul is free and yet 
a captive, bound to the divine Deliverer in a 
service that is perfect liberty. Luther, in a word, 
had rediscovered the real God. But others had 
discovered him, and Luther’s clearer vision owed 
much to their researches. He was, therefore, the 
sum of all that was best in the old theology. 

None knew better than Luther, though, how 
imperfect his teaching was. And in the collision 
with a corrupt church and a disordered society 
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he revealed not only the loyalty and individuality 
of the German nature but its berserker rage, its 
fiery energy, its love of brutal fun, and what 
Heine calls the divine narrowness and the 
demonic beauty of the German temperament. 
God uses men in spite of their defects, not 
because of them. So he used Calvin and Cran- 
mer, so he used Margaret of Navarre and Eliza- 
beth of England. What distinguishes Luther 
among the reformers is the bravery and the sin- 
cerity with which he accepted the consequences 
of his thinking. And this has given him, it 
seems to me, his influence in Germany and in 
the world. There was no flinching as with 
Erasmus, there was no vacillation as with Cran- 
mer; on the other hand, there was no ostentatious 
obstinacy, no provoking challenges to mortal 
combat, and yet no maneuvering for compromise. 
The conflict of Luther with the church would 
have been, in fact was, evaded by Erasmus; Sir 
Thomas More, pure and clever and noble as he 
was, found himself bewildered in the struggle, 
and died, like many an honest man, on the wrong 
side, the victim of his own subtlety. But, sur- 
prised as Luther was by the hostility that he 
provoked, and still more by the series of mental 
changes through which he passed in quick suc- 
cession, there is a sublimity in his candor and 
childlike acceptance of consequences. Instances 
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of that candor and courage abound in his purely 
religious writings. 

But it is one thing to be candid and brave in 
speculative theology and quite another thing to 
resist the blandishments of power, the menace of 
authority, the importunity of friends, the crush- 
ing weight of tradition, and the fierce hostility of 
imperiled sovereignty. It is one thing to speak 
the truth to a throng of applauding students and 
quite another thing to speak it when silence 
seems golden and the fate of an empire hangs 
upon the form of a sentence. 


This controversy with Eck opened Luther’s 
eyes to the course he was pursuing. There were 
in Germany many princes of Maximilian’s mind. 
Luther was too good a man to be wasted. He 
might be used to baffle and to cripple the pope. 
Nothing was further from Luther’s own thought. 
Eck, however, committed the fault of every un- 
scrupulous champion of authority. He forced 
his antagonist to consistency or retraction. If 
Luther had been less candid or if he had been a 
coward, the Leipsic disputation would have been 
followed by concessions, compromises, explana- 
tions, and submission. But directly he perceived 
that he must give up the pope or give up the 
gospel, he determined to give up the pope. 

Kck’s references to John Huss were chosen 
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with consummate skill; they were at once a trap 
and a menace, for Huss and the Bohemians were 
hated at Leipsic. In fact, the University of 
Leipsic had been founded to keep the Saxon youth 
away from the University of Prague. Nothing, 
therefore, could be more adroit than to force 
Luther either to disavow or to acknowledge his 
agreement with John Huss. Luther entered the 
trap but shattered it with his lion’s paw. He 
announced to the astonished listeners and to 
the angry Duke George a doctrine almost iden- 
tical with the hated teachings of the “Bohemian 
heretics.” ‘The marks of the true church,” he 
declared, “are baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and 
the gospel; not Rome, not this or the other place. 
For where baptism and the gospel are, let no one 
doubt that saints are present, even though they 
be only little children in their cradles.” 

I have little respect for the historians who 
fail to distinguish the inconsistencies developed 
by adherence to a principle from the vacillations 
of an unstable mind. In science and in the state 
ereat thinkers are driven forward to unexpected 
inferences and unforeboded actions. The truth 
of yesterday is the error of to-day ; the wisdom of 
to-day is the folly of to-morrow. And so it was 
with Luther. True, he appealed to the pope and 
threw himself at his feet. But Leo X missed his 
opportunity. He should have commanded instant 
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silence. Only, like Pharaoh, he was afflicted with 
ossification of the heart. When Prierias was 
appointed by the pope to hear and judge his case, 
Luther’s eyes were opened, for Prierias was the 
author of a pamphlet modestly declaring that 
“whoever affirms in respect of indulgences that 
the Roman Church cannot do what in fact she 
does do, the same is a heretic.” Luther saw that 
by this appointment he was already condemned, 
and was to be hurled down without a hearing. 

Von Staupitz, however, stood between him and 
the dungeon; sometimes, I think, between him 
and submission. ‘“‘Remember, brother,’ he said 
to him once, “you began this in the name of 
Jesus Christ”’—a word that seemed to Luther 
like a voice from heaven. Men learn rapidly 
when offered the choice of spiritual death or 
bodily destruction. Luther in his negotiations 
with Cajetan and Miltitz, the papal commis- 
sioners, came to understand and despise the 
actual papacy; no wonder, therefore, that fur- 
ther study led him to his Leipsic declaration 
and to the bold theories in his appeal to the 
nobles of Germany and his treatise on The Baby- 
lonish Captivity. 


Melanchthon too was with him at Leipsic, and 
in spite of his youth and his diminutive figure 
influenced Luther greatly. I cannot agree with 
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current views of this noble scholar. He was not 
a weak man. To hold opinions of his own, in 
spite of Luther’s opposition, ought to make that 
clear enough. And Luther’s deference to his 
judgment when Melanchthon was only a boy is 
the surest guarantee of Melanchthon’s mental 
sanity and power. What could be more wonder- 
ful than a conversation between these two 
soldiers of the truth? Luther, intense and 
vehement and rugged, his speech like a flood, 
his eyes glowing with excitement, his voice break- 
ing into laughter or choking with tears, his right 
hand rubbing away at his knee as if to calm his 
agitation; Melanchthon, steady and serious and 
tranquil, seizing Luther’s thought and returning 
it to him, luminous and brilliant as a diamond 
comes back from the lapidary’s hand. 

“T, the doctor of philosophy and theology,” 
roared Luther in reply, when Eck sneered at 
Melanchthon as a “boy grammarian,” “am not 
ashamed to yield when this grammarian’s mind 
thinks other than my own. I have done it many 
a time and do it daily for the sake of the gift 
with which God has filled this feeble vessel. I 
reverence the work of my God when I honor this 
grammarian.” 

All that is characteristic of Luther gleams 
from his account of Melanchthon’s illness and 
his saving him from death by prayer. “God 
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forbid!” exclaimed Luther. ‘How has the devil 
defaced this noble creature! But our Lord God 
had to hear me. For I threw my carpet sack 
before his door, and rubbed his ears with all the 
promises I could recall from Holy Writ. If he 
had not answered me, how could he expect me 
ever to trust his Word again?” Here, surely, is 
a man whose nature is stronger than his training. 
This German peasant could be subtle enough 
when he applied his mind to abstract thinking, 
but, like Carlyle, Luther loved the vivid con- 
ceptions and the startling paradox. “Rubbing 
God’s ears with his promises” was the kind of 
picture in which he found delight and strength. 
Melanchthon, on the other hand, conceived less 
vividly but more accurately. His youth had been | 
serene and pleasant, without inward storm or 
outward hardship. Yet his love was strong, his 
courage sublime, his faith invincible. Luther 
vacillated, some men say. But they err. Luther 
had brief moments of melancholy, of depression, 
and of terror. They were, however, very brief. 
After he quit exhausting himself in useless 
struggles after God and entered into the liberty 
of Jesus Christ he developed a massive and sur- 
prising energy. This vehement and varied activ- 
ity, forced upon him by his adversaries, con- 
cealed the inward peace from which it flowed. 
One forgets at Niagara, in the roar and beauty 
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of the rushing waters, that the great lakes are 
urging on the ceaseless flood. And so one for- 
gets in watching a career like Luther’s the past 
experiences that give it such momentum. Just 
how that momentum displays itself turns upon 
the obstacles encountered in the onward sweep. 

Melanchthon vacillated, some men say. But 
they also err. He was exquisitely sensitive to 
every form and color of truth; and opposition 
_ did not tempt him to extravagance of speech. 
He saw far more clearly than Luther did the 
agonies of a dissevered and belligerent church, 
the miseries of an empire rent by religious dis- 
cord. And he dreaded them more. Luther could 
refer consequences to God with intrepid tran- 
quillity ; Melanchthon felt perhaps too keenly his 
personal responsibility for the issue. This made 
him circumspect and conciliatory, but he was 
seldom unstable and never timid. Melanchthon’s 


uncle, Reuchlin, would have gladly enticed him 


away. from Wittenberg. Fame, fortune, tran- 
quillity, safety lay elsewhere apparently; but, to 
the glory of learning be it said that Melanchthon 
refused to follow the example of Erasmus; the 
greatest and youngest scholar of the sixteenth 
century refused to forsake the noblest and the 
greatest man he knew, and poured out gladly 
for him the treasures of his erudition and of his 
intelligence. 
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Now, I am going to make no great pother over 
the burning of the papal bull. That Luther 
would be excommunicated was plain; and that 
he would be burned at the stake, if the papal 
party could lay their hands upon him, was quite 
clear from the language of the papal bull. 
Luther, however, had gathered many friends in 
three years. Princes, nobles, citizens, and even 
peasants, were ready to defend him. It was not 
an easy job to proclaim him a heretic. Mobs 
interfered with Eck and his messengers; the 
University of Wittenberg stood by their pro- 
fessor, and the elector of Saxony stood by his 
university. And not until Luther’s own writ- 
ings were burned publicly did Luther answer by 
burning the papal bull and the canon law. He 
had thrown himself at the feet of the pope and 
the pope had ordered him to retract. He knew 
better now. What concord could there be be- 
tween light and darkness, between Christ and 
Belial? Let Luther stand erect and proclaim 
the priesthood of the people! Let him defy this 
Antichrist, who judged without a hearing and 
sought to silence the voice of God in Holy Writ! 


As to the appearance at Worms, the melo- 
dramatic recital with which we are all familiar 
not only distorts the facts but it obscures the 
character of Luther. First of all, let it be noted, 
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that neither pope nor emperor desired Luther’s 
presence at the Diet. The pope had condemned 
him, the emperor was ready to execute the papal 
mandate. But the ambassador at Frankfort in- 
formed his master that though a powerful party 
would gladly nail the monk to the cross, there 
was a fear that he would rise again on the third 
day. A fierce debate, lasting seven days, resulted 
in the refusal of the Diet to accept the proposals 
of the emperor. Luther’s friend and sovereign, 
the Elector Frederick, insisted that Luther 
should not be condemned without a hearing; but 
he obtained no more for Luther than the privi- 
lege of personal appearance and the opportunity 
to retract his writings against “our holy Chris- 
tian faith.” The German princes, even stalwart 
Catholics like Duke George of Saxony, desired a 
general council for the reformation of abuses. 
The papal legates, eager to avoid so dangerous 
an event, adroitly pushed Luther’s book on The 
Babylonish Captivity into the foreground and 
suggested that Luther might by retracting this, 
help the emperor to a genuine reform. 

Luther received the citation to appear at 
Worms on March 26, 1521. The first of April 
he wrote to a friend, “I am sure that our Lord 
Jesus Christ still lives and rules; this certainty 
enables me to defy a thousand popes, for He who 
is in us is greater than he who is in the world.” 
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On the next day he started for Worms. At 
Hisenach a terrible sickness befell him and left 
him, he wrote to Spalatin, the prime minister 
of Frederick the Wise, feeling “worse and weaker 
than he had ever felt in his life.” 

Resuming his journey, he found the roads 
placarded with an imperial edict condemning his 
books and requiring their surrender and destruc- 
tion. Exhausted with illness and with the ex- 
citement of preaching to great crowds, his heart 
failed him for a moment at this proof of imperial 
disfavor. When, however, Spalatin informed 
him by messenger from Worms that he must 
expect the fate of Huss, Luther replied that Huss 
had been burned but the truth had not; he would 
come “to Worms if there were as many devils 
there as there were tiles on the roofs.” As he 
stepped from his wagon he remarked, “God will 
be with me!” Aleandro, the legate, like every- 
one who saw him, noted the glowing eyes with 
which he gazed upon the thousands that hurried 
to see him. 

Brought before the Diet, the next evening, he 
was pointed to a pile of books, asked if they 
were his, and if he retracted them. It was an 
awful moment. Luther quailed. It was his 
Gethsemane. The spirit was willing, but the 
flesh was weak. Before him stood the youthful 
emperor, the mightiest ruler of the world, around 
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him the princes of Germany and the grandees 
of Spain. The air was thick with hate and 
poisonous with intrigue. The wisest of his 
friends desired him to compromise. The glowing 
eyes were for a moment beclouded. The resonant 
voice stuck in his throat. Unborn generations 
were tugging at his friar’s frock. He stuttered 
forth a plea for time. 

But the next day beheld a transformation. 
First in Latin, then in German, he revealed that 
eloquence which is possible to great men only 
when defending the truth of God and the rights 
of the soul. And now he went to the other 
extreme. Pressed for an answer “without horns 
and without cover,” he startled the assembly by 
declaring: “Unless I am convinced by proofs 
from Holy Writ or clear reason—for I believe 
neither in the infallibility of popes or councils, 
it standing fast that they have often erred and 
involved themselves in contradition—I cannot 
and will not retract.” 

The assembled princes would not believe their 
own ears. [ven Luther’s friends were amazed to 
hear him deny the authority of General Councils. 
He was asked if they had heard correctly; he 
answered in a voice that shook the souls of all 
who heard. “Yes! Holy Writ forces me to so say 
the Council of Constance has decided against the 
plain, clear sense of Scripture.” 
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In a moment every tongue was loose. The 
emperor rose in wrath and broke up the sitting. 
And in the tumult, Luther exclaimed: “I can 
do no otherwise; here I stand; God help me. 
Amen!” 

Arrived at his lodging, he lifted up his hands 
and cried: “I am through! I am through!” 

The evening and the morning were the second 
day, and this time he could say with God, “It is 
good.” And yet the worst was to come. Friends 
and foes alike desired compromise. A commis- 
sion, consisting of remarkable men, was ap- 
pointed by the Diet to meet with Luther and 
find a way of escape. No period of Luther’s life 
was so terrible as these three days. To stand 
alone, absolutely alone, in obedience to conscience 
is easy only to the melodramatic imagination. 
Here were good and able men, wiser perhaps 
and braver than himself. What seemed so clear 
to him, the poor monk, made no impression on 
this goodly company. He could not be wrong. 
But why did God leave him thus forsaken? Why 
had it come to this: either deny the clear Word 
of God or separate himself from emperor and 
princes, from bishops that he revered and nobles 
that he trusted? 


And here let me point. out plainly Luther’s 
view about the Bible. He never maintained the 
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much-abused doctrine of private judgment, touch- 
ing every part of Scripture. “Das Klare Wort 
Gottes” is a favorite phrase with him. In other 
words, he divided Scripture into two parts, the 
clear and the obscure. The former any man of 
intelligence could understand; the latter was for 
the learned only. “I will rather lose my head 
and my life than to abandon the clear word of 
God,” he said to the elector of Trier, in a voice 
faltering with the feeling of inevitable and un- 
alterable decision. 

Now, of course, what might seem clear to 
Luther might seem less plain to many another 
man, to Zwingli or Melanchthon even, as hap- 
pened, to their sorrow. Luther’s almost abnormal 
vividness of thought made him helpless in the 
erip of his own mental impressions, especially 
as disease took firmer hold of him. But he was 
never untrue to his principle. He never denied 
or evaded difficulties. He never tortured scrip- 
ture till it contradicted God. He might and did 
misunderstand it. We forget that between us 
and Luther lie all the history and influence of 
modern science. Three centuries were needed 
to teach men to purify and verify their impres- 
sions. And this has made the modern thinker 
tolerant. But, in the last analysis, just where 
Luther rested the modern thinker rests, in the 
clear impression of a candid mind. Luther in 
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his simplicity believed the Bible to be, in its essen- 
tial revelations, a book for the people. He had 
yet to learn the ingenuity of ignorance and 
hatred. The energy with which he threw him- 
self upon the work of translation issued from 
this conception of the Scriptures, as a book for 
the people. 

One wishes fondly that he might have re- 
mained at the Wartburg, whither friends had 
carried him for safety, and finished quietly the 
splendid work. But he soon discovered that 
other men had impressions quite as vivid as his 
own, derived, they also said, from Holy Writ. 


Luther’s Bible is, of course, the chief monu- 
ment of his intellectual power; but it perpetu- 
ates also his faith in the common people. Like 
the speech of Dante, so the speech of Luther 
was the first sufficient instrument for the thought 
of a mighty race. 

Compared with our English Bible, Luther’s 
translation seems like a miracle. Not that it 
surpasses or even equals that wonderful pro- 
duction. But King James’s version belongs to 
the age of Shakespeare and of Bacon. The 
authors of it possessed the literary wealth of 
Ascham and of Sydney, of Raleigh and of 
Spenser. Their task was difficult enough, and 
gloriously did they achieve it, clothing the 
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thoughts of God in garments of imperishable 
beauty. But Luther had only the rude begin- 
nings of a language; vocabulary and structure 
alike he must enrich and determine. Humbly 
and gladly he availed himself of Melanchthon’s 
learning and fine intelligence; invincibly obsti- 
nate when his convictions were at stake, but 
meekly accessible to every suggestion of his 
friend; yet never swerving from his chief in- 
tention—to bring the mind of God to the hearts 
and homes of the poor. 


Next to this achievement of his Bible, I regard 
Luther’s splendid behavior in connection with 
the Augsburg Diet. His conduct in this crisis, 
considered in connection with his character and 
his physical misery, is magnificent: I would say 
divine if it were not so thoroughly and beauti- 
fully human. As no one else he perceived the 
gravity of the issue. As no one else he dis- 
trusted himself and trusted in God. Unable to 
tread softly as Melanchthon could, he suppressed 
his voleanic energy and withheld his hand from 
the famous confession. Now patient and now 
vehement, assisting Philip when others up- 
braided and suspected him, startling the assem- 
bled nobles with an outburst of furious protest 
when “the clear word of God seemed to be for-— 
gotten,’ he recognized what his critics and 
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biographers so rarely do, that he was only one 
among many. These critics sagely remark that 
Luther without the others would have wrecked 
his own cause. No one knew that better than 
Luther himself. But he was not alone. So with 
rare wisdom and marvelous self-restraint he 
shaped his own action to redress the balance. 

If one would know Luther in all the majesty 
of his faith and all the sweep of his mind, one 
must study the letters and the documents of this 
important period. Here is the vehement Luther, 
‘with his furious energy under the guidance of a 
supreme intelligence; the master mind in all that 
confusion of intrigue and conflict of purposes; 
fearless of potentates and consequences, un- 
daunted and unperplexed because quite certain 
that he defends the cause of Jesus Christ. 

But he was not always thus: Luther urging 
the princes of Germany to the slaughter of the 
peasants fills us with dread; Luther with his arm 
about the dying Magdalena moves us to tears; 
Luther mocking the devil with coarse gestures 
or bespattering Henry VIII with abuse seems 
like a gust of dirty weather; Luther guiding 
Melanchthon and the princes at Augsburg and 
Ratisbon seems like alternate thunderstorm and 
sunshine, purifying and illuminating the thick 
and poisonous atmosphere. Luther praying for 
the right word with which to render Holy Writ 
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brings God nearer to us than the stars; Luther 
preaching against Melanchthon in the Church of 
Wittenberg darkens the face of Jesus Christ; 
Luther striking his lute and singing, “A mighty 
fortress is our God,” reminds one of the voice of 
heaven among the pines of the forest; Luther 
commending his soul to God with the murmur, 
“T know that I belong to thee forever,” reminds 
one of the clouds that cluster about the morning 
star and fade into a new and glorious day. 
Luther resembled the sky; he was full of open 
sunshine and hidden lightning; tremulous with 
zephyrs and resonant with thunderbolts; the 
home of clouds and dew-drops, of rainbows and 
refreshing showers; the home of water-spouts 
and cyclones and blizzards—the shelter, the joy, 
and the terror of his generation. 
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A LECTURE upon Galileo by a distinguished 
Italian historian, Isidore del Lungo (La Vita 
Italiana nei Seicenti. Milano. 1897), delivered 
before a remarkable audience in which the queen 
of Italy was the central figure, revived an in- 
terest in the “Tuscan Artist,” as Milton called 
him, that was first created in me by the mag- 
nificent oration of Edward Everett at the dedi- 
cation of the Dudley Observatory. Some novel 
features of Del Lungo’s narrative led me to pro- 
cure Domenico Berti’s edition of the documents 
of the trial (Jl Processo Originale di Galileo 
Galilei. Roma. 1878), and this induced me to 
study all the recent literature upon Galileo that 
lay within my reach. The results are here set 
down. 

I. The Trial of 1615-1616. 

(a) The accusation: “February, 1615, the 
Dominican friar Nicolo Lorini of Florence trans- 
mitted to the Holy Office an alleged copy of a 
writing of Galileo then circulating in that city, 
which, following the propositions of Copernicus 
that the earth is in motion and that the sky 
stands still, contains many propositions suspi- 
cious or presumptuous. Fra Nicolo informs us 
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that said writing had been indited, in order to 
contradict certain teachings of Father Caccini 
of Florence in regard to the passage in Joshua x, 
sol ne movearis.” + 

In the alleged writing of Galileo (a private 
letter written to Father Castelli, a Benedictine 
monk), are the following statements: 

1. The Holy Scriptures contain many propo- 


sitions that are false, if taken in the naked sense _ 


of the words. 

2. That in disputes about natural phenomena 
Scripture should be reserved to the last place. 

3. That Scripture, in order to meet the in- 
capacity of the people, has not abstained from 
expressions which, taken literally, would contra- 
dict its most important doctrines; attributing, 
for instance, conditions to God himself which 
are contrary to his very essence. 

4. In natural science the philosophic argu- 
ment should prevail over the theological. 

5. The command of Joshua to the sun must 
be understood to refer not to the sun but to the 


1The passage referred to reads as follows: 


“‘Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, 
And thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. 
And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, 
Is not this written in the book of Jashar?’ 

And the sun stayed in the midst of the heaven and hasted not to go 
down about a whole day.’”’ In which two things are to be noted: i. That 
the words of Joshua are quoted from apoem. 2. That the poem is quoted 
from the book of Jashar, a book from which is quoted also the famous lament 
of David over Saul and Jonathan, found in 2 Samuel, Chapter 1. What a 
discovery this book of Jashar would be! It was evidently a collection of war 
songs. As the Holy Office has suspended operations it is probably safe to call 
attention to it. 
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Primum mobile, if the Copernican system is 
rejected. } 
(b) The Accusers. Father Caccini appeared as 
a witness and deposed that he had heard of other 
erroneous and wicked opinions of Galileo. But 
those named by him as his informants failed to 
support his allegations. And even Fra Nicolo 
Lorini wrote to the Cardinal Inquisitor Mellini 
that “Brother Caccini did not appear to be fight- 
ing so much for the faith as for his own over- 
weening vanity.” This Dominican friar, Caccini, 
was one of those rabid preachers who, while 
destitute alike of the spirit of science and of 
the mind of Christ, pervert the Scriptures that 
they pretend to adore and divert attention from 
their own practices by outcries against the dis- 
coverers and champions of the truth. He it was 
who, preaching to an immense crowd in Florence, 
stirred the excitable Italians with the cry, “Ye 
Galilean men, why stand ye gazing at the sky?” 
Brother Lorini was “indifferent honest,” but ter- 
ribly scared and ludicrously ignorant. “We must 
keep our eyes open,’ he wrote, “lest a small 
error in the beginning become a great one in 
the end.” He too had assailed Galileo from the 
pulpit, with less success, however, than the more 
declamatory Caccini. He had, though, inveighed 
against Galileo and mathematicians in general 
as adepts in secret science, in league with the 
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devil, and suspected of heresy especially because 
they promulgated the opinions of Hypernicus, 
as Copernicus was called by this amazing pro- 
fessor of church history. 

(c) The Trial and the Judgment. The original 
letter of Galileo to his friend Castelli, which had 
been written hastily, was not produced at the 
trial. Even the Inquisition balked at condemn- 
ing so famous a man upon what purported to be 
a copy only. They fell back, therefore, upon 
Galileo’s treatise on the Solar Spots. Here they 
found two propositions, one of which they de- 
clared heretical, the other erroneous, and both 
philosophically absurd. It is interesting to read 
them after the lapse of three centuries. They run 
as follows: The sun is the center of the Solar 
System and does not move from its station. The 
earth is not the center of the Solar System and 
has a daily motion of rotation. Cardinal Bellar- 
mine was deputed, therefore, to call before him 
the propounder of these wicked propositions and 
to instruct him that he must not in any manner 
whatever discuss this opinion touching the mo- 
bility of the sun and the stability of the earth. 
And the congregation of the Index was at the 
same time ordered to prohibit every book that 
treated of the said opinion concerning the motion 
of the earth and the stability of the sun. It was 
maintained by some of his enemies that Galileo 
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had been not only silenced but forced to abjure. 
This was denied both by Galileo and by Bellar- 
mine.t The story has, however, been revived 
quite recently with some plausibility. The note- 
worthy thing in this first process is that Galileo’s 
book on Solar Spots does not contain a single 
reference to Holy Writ. In other words, an 
accusation of heresy based upon the contents of 
a letter which were said to impugn a given 
passage in the book of Joshua led to the con- 
demnation of the accused for publishing a book 
never before incriminated and which in no wise 
touched upon any passage of the Bible. Galileo 
was sentenced (so it was held afterward) to 
keep silence for life about the rotating of the 
earth. 

II. The Second Trial. 1633. 

(a) The Accusation. In 1680 Galileo brought 
to Rome his Dialogue on the Two Chief Systems 
of the Skies. He was given an imprimatur for 
Rome, but when he sought one for Florence it 
was refused. He received, however, in 1682 a 
letter from Father Riccardi, the proper authority 
at Rome, which both he and the inquisitor at 
Florence regarded as permission to print the 
book. Indeed, it looked as though the pope him- 
self had given his consent. For some reason, 


1Bellarmine’s denial is among the documents, both in his own and in 
Galileo’s handwriting. 
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however, the pope took great offense, and only 
by the urgent entreaties of the Duke of Tuscany 
was his Holiness induced to appoint a special 
commission to examine and to report upon the 
Dialogue before imprisoning its author. Upon 
the receipt of this report, which was adverse to 
Galileo, he was summoned to Rome. The charges, 
strictly speaking, were disobedience and decep- 
tion: disobedience to the mandate of 1616, and 
deception in concealing the mandate when he 
sought the imprimatur for his Dialogue. There 
lurked a dread, even in the Holy Inquisition, of 
facing the real issue. “I have considered the 
book, and find that Galileo has transgressed the 
orders given him.” So stated the man who had 
given him permission to print it, and upon this 
statement the commission based its report. But 
real issues are not ghosts; they are the spirits of 
the future coming to their incarnation. Hence 
they will not down. This Inquisition of 1633 was 
evidently raised up, like Pharaoh, to be a warn- 
ing for all future ages. 

(b) The Accused. Galileo was the greatest 
man then living; the explorer of the planets, the 
founder of modern physics, the inaugurator of 
the experimental method, the friend of Kepler 
and Campanella, the discoverer of the satellites 


1 Riccardi was dismissed from his office after the trial; a clear proof that he 
had given the desired imprimatur. 
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of Jupiter, of the rings of Saturn, of the solar 
spots and the phases of Venus. Posterity was 
to know him as the author of the Dialogues— 
one upon the two chief systems of the skies and 
the others upon the new sciences—but his con- 
temporaries were not ignorant of his greatness. 
Indeed, the knowledge of it provoked them to 
that frenzy of persecution which intellectual 
superiority elicits in some mortals as easily as 
red banners elicit bovine fury. In 1610 he had 
become famous by the publication of the Sidereus 
Nuntius, the herald of the starry sky, in which 
he reported the observations made with the tele- 
scope constructed by him in 1609; observations 
“of the surface of the moon, of the fixed stars, 
of the milky way, of the nebule; principally, 
though, of the four planets that revolve around 
Jupiter.” But these discoveries were the out- 
come of a method which he had not discovered, 
a method which (one may say it reverently) had 
been revealed to him in his boyhood when he 
first measured the oscillations of the sacred lamp 
in the cathedral of Pisa by the beatings of his 
pulse. It was the method of observation and 
experiment, the method of reasoning upon facts 
verified and amplified by invention and construc- 
tion; not mere liberation from authority, but a 
transfer of mental allegiance from books and 
their interpretation “to that naked divinity 
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whose whole body radiates light,” for seeking to 
unveil which Giordano Bruno had been burned 
to death at Rome ten years before the Sidereus 
Nuntius had startled the philosophers and the 
theologians of Italy. Eighteen happy years this 
extraordinary genius had spent at Padua pro- 
tected by the Republic of Venice, the one power 
of Italy able to meet the persecutions of Rome 
with a steady front. Sarpi and Sagredo, lofty 
intellects and free, had urged him to remain, and 
warned him not to leave them for the uncertain 
protection of the Medicean princes after whom 
he had named the satellites of Jupiter. But 
Galileo longed to escape the drudgery of teach- 
ing; his heart, like that of all great thinkers, was 
set on discovery. ‘TI will,” he wrote, “finish three 
great works that I have on hand; I will give 
form to secret particulars of which the abundance 
distresses me; I will give to his Highness great 
and beautiful inventions such as no prince has 
ever yet received.” To realize these enticing 
dreams of larger life in Florence, at a Medicean 
‘court, he gave up what his friend Sagredo called 
“the freedom and sovereignty of himself” that 
Venice had secured to him during his residence 
at Padua. 

The magnificent mind of Galileo was not his 
only charm. He delighted in the beauties of 
nature and in the joys of companionship. The 
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students at Padua cultivated his gardens, ate at 
his table, rejoiced in his wit, and seasoned their 
food with science and the surprises of invention 
and discovery with which their teacher con- 
stantly regaled them. He was more than a great 
thinker and a charming companion, he was a 
devout soul. “Give thanks to God,’ he wrote 
from Venice on the 30th of January, the month 
of his first great discoveries with his “explorer 
of the skies,” ‘“‘that he has been pleased to make 
me the first observer of things so wonderful, 
yet held concealed from all the ages.” His 
brilliant daughter, when told in the convent to 
choose a patron saint, chose her beloved father. 
His letter to the Grand Duchess Christina di 
Lorena sketched with a steady hand the boun- 
daries of faith and science. “We ought,” he 
wrote to that noble woman, “to take good care 
not to erect into articles of faith conclusions 
about nature which must be constantly resub- 
mitted to the senses and the reason. It is our 
right and our bounden duty to use the instru- 
ments given us by God that we may know the 
truth, that we may know the glory and the 
grandeur of the Creator, and read his divinity 
in the open book of the sky.” He implored her, 
as he implored all that he could hope to influence, 
to prevent the impending condemnation of 
Copernicus. He asked not for approval but for 
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liberty, and warned the heads of the church not 
to inaugurate a fatal conflict between the science 
and the faith of future generations. In the 
darkest hour of his life he sought strength in 
the story of Gethsemane, and when death ap- 
proached to lead the blind old man into the light 
of eternity he said to a friend, “Two consolations 
sustain me constantly: that I have never de- 
parted from my duty and my reverence to the 
church; and my own conscience, known in its 
entirety to me only upon the earth and in heaven 
to Almighty God.” His dying lips breathed par- 
don as he prayed the God of mercy and of love 
“to destroy the roots of hatred in the hearts of 
his unhappy persecutors.” But he had incurred 
the enmity of the Jesuits and the wrath of the 
pope. One of the former told him that if he had 
known how to maintain the affection of the 
Fathers of the Collegio Romano, he would have 
experienced none of his misfortunes, and he 
would have been able to write what he pleased 
about the motion of the earth. The ways of the 
devil are not divine; they are by no means past 
finding out. 

(c) His Judges. The central figure of these 
illustrious inquisitors, Maffeo Barberini, Pope 
Urban VIII, was declared by the Jesuits to be 
none other than the Simplicius of Galileo’s Dia- 
logue. On the other hand, he has been pictured 
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as the friend of Galileo. The former suspicion 
arose from the pope’s favorite argument appear- 
ing in the mouth of the dunce of the Dialogue; 
the latter belief from the patronizing behavior 
of Barberini to Galileo in the days of the 
astronomer’s glory, before his own election to the 
papacy, and from his own hypocritical assevera- 
tions. The pontifex and the theologian in him 
did not wish the sovereignty of the heavenly 
bodies to be taken from the earth, “seeing that 
the equality of it with the other stars would 
certainly accomplish the ruin of religion.” Urban 
delighted to issue commands in all things, tem- 
poral and spiritual, literary and scientific. These 
qualities, more than his supposed likeness to- 
Simplicius, made him take an active part in 
the trial of Galileo, urge his condemnation, and 
show no mercy to the unhappy discoverer. To 
all the difficulties of his own position Urban had 
one annihilating answer: “Nothing is impossible 
with God.” Cardinal Gregio, the second inquis- 
itor, was a man of good will, but, like most 
Roman theologians of that period, he looked to 
Holy Writ for his astronomy. He knew nothing 
of natural science or of scientific methods. 
Zaccaria Pasqualigo, the third, was a writer of 
mediocrity, who some years after the condem- 
nation of Galileo fell himself beneath the judg- 
ment of the Inquisition. The gem of the collec- 
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tion was the Jesuit, Melchior Inchofer, who may 
be described as singular, not to say, strange. 
Credulous to absurdity, he began his career by 
printing some letters to the Madonna of Messina, 
or “the Messinian Virgin,” in which were con- 
tained propositions that were censured by the 
inquisitors and that he was obliged to retract. 
After teaching at Messina he left for Rome, 
where he entered into the good graces of the 
Barberini and was able to acquire such authority 
that he was consulted in the Jansenist contro- 
versy and was commissioned to lecture first in 
the Roman College and then in the German. He 
was a man of small mind but of vast memory, 
so that he filled his books with all sorts of cita- 
tions on every possible subject. In treating 
astronomical questions he showed himself a 
frenzied opponent of the Copernican system. His 
two books have no scientific value, but are highly 
instructive when compared with the reports made 
by him and his colleagues in the case of Galileo. 
One of them bears the title Tractatus Syllepticus 
—the other was never published. The Tractatus 
Syllepticus has for a frontispiece a terraqueous 
globe inclosed in a triangle with the bee of the 
Barberini (symbol of the papal family) at each 
angle, and with a ribbon floating from the vertex 
in which is to be read “his fixa quiescit.” The 
arrogant words of this motto did not displease 
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Pope Urban VIII, who seems to have taken pride 
in commanding the earth to stand still. “It 
stands still and firm,” wrote Inchofer, “by virtue 
of thy commands, O Pontifex.” This book, which 
appeared in the year-of Galileo’s trial, was al- 
ready written when Inchofer presented his re- 
ports. ‘That the earth stands still is not only of 
itself an article of faith, but it is also deducible 
from another article of faith; namely, that the 
sun moves in a circle in which it is properly held.” 
“The Copernican system places the earth in the 
sky above Venus and the sun in the center.” If 
this were true, then we must strike from the 
creed ‘‘He descended into hell.and ascended into 
heaven.” “Moreover,” continues this wonderful 
Inchofer, “the Copernican system invalidates 
some propositions of the other doctrines of the 
Scripture, of Saint John, and especially of Saint 
Paul: ‘Seek those things that are above, where 
Christ sitteth on the right hand of God.’ ‘Set 
your heart on things above, not on things on 
the earth.’ No proposition is true in science 
unless it conform to a true theology, and if the 
Copernican doctrine were admitted, these words 
of Paul would be absurd.” In his unpublished 
book Inchofer adduces still more astounding 
proof of the unsettling tendencies of Galileo’s 
doctrines. “If God,” he argues, “commanded the 
apostles to teach all nations, then all nations 
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must be in this world. But if there are other 
worlds, we cannot in any way determine whether 
the men living there are immune from original 
sin or are also subjects of redemption.” ‘More- 
over the pope is infallible, and he has pronounced 
the Copernican doctrine false and contrary to 
Holy Scripture, and not to be tolerated in one 
who bears the name of Christian.” Father Vin- 
cenzo Macolano, the fifth inquisitor, was familiar 
with geometry and architecture and not alto- 
gether adverse to the Copernican doctrine; in- 
clined, therefore, to restrain rather than to 
encourage the hostility of the pope and the Inqui- 
sition. He alone had more abilities than all the 
others mentioned. To him is undoubtedly due 
any mitigation of Galileo’s treatment. Although 
the decree was signed by seven only of the ten 
inquisitors, still it was,a unanimous finding; at 
any rate, it was so proclaimed. The three who 
did not sign would hardly have dissented. Two 
of the seven subscribers were the cardinals 
Bentivoglio and Scaglia. Bentivoglio knew 
Galileo in Padua, and he regrets in.his memoirs 
that “the unhappy Archimedes brought destruc- 
tion upon himself by printing his new opinions 
upon the motion of the earth, which were con- 
trary to the true common sense of the church. 
AS a supreme inquisitor I tried to aid his cause 
as much as I could.” Scaglia, although he had 
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read the Dialogue with Benedetto Castelli, held 
with Bentivoglio that the rotation of the earth 
was contrary to the true common sense of the 
church and to Holy Writ. 

(d) The Trial and the Sentence. Galileo, old 
and ill, started on January 20, 1633, for Rome. 
After a terrible journey, through bitter cold and 
a devastating plague then raging, he arrived at 
the city gate on February 18. The strife had 
lasted already nearly a year. He had suffered 
agonies of body and of mind; threatened by the 
pope, tortured by the visits of the inquisitors, 
enfeebled by age, harassed by domestic cares and 
by a painful disease, and exasperated by the in- 
solence of his enemies, he was in wretched case 
for the excruciating ordeal. He had written his 
book with great caution, lured on by the expecta- 
tion of kindly forbearance. Why had he not 
waited to publish all his thoughts fully and freely 
and then defied his enemies like Giordano Bruno? 
The Tuscan ambassador hoped to save him, and 
Galileo clung to life for his dear daughter’s sake 
and for the sake of his sister and her helpless 
children. But not until the 12th of April did 
the first examination take place. Those are 
clearly wrong who say that he was not sum- 
moned for disobedience and deception, for he 
was not questioned at first upon any other points. 
Moreover, he defended himself by declaring that 
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the phrase “in no manner whatever” was not 
used by Cardinal Bellarmine in the instructions 
given to him, and that he had not held nor de- 
fended the Copernican opinions in the Dialogue. 
True, the reports of the inquisitors alleged that 
he had, but their purpose was to prove disobedi. 
ence and deception, as is plain to anyone that 
studies them. 

The readers of Macaulay’s Machiavelli will 
remember his description of the Italian mind. 
But this alone is not the explanation of Galileo’s 
attitude. Lying was a common vice of the Euro- 
pean mind in the seventeenth century. Queen 
Elizabeth and Catherine de’ Medicis were delib- 
erate liars;.so were Francis Bacon and William 
of Orange and Henry of Navarre. Even Luther 
wrote to Melanchthon that a good round lie was 
preferable to equivocation. No! Italian man- 
hood throughout the whole peninsula had weak- 
ened under the Spanish subjugation and the 
outrages of the Inquisition. Dantean defiance 
was not to be expected of this infirm old man 
when his best friends were urging him “to do 
whatever they wished.” “I am here,” he ex- 
claimed finally, ‘to obey.” He was threatened 
with the torture, although it was probably not 
applied; thanks to Macolano, but not'to the pope. 
The threat was unavailing; for some reason 
Galileo would not admit, and never did admit, 
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that he had disobeyed the instruction of 1616 as 
he had understood it. Indeed, in the last months 
of his life, when asked about it, he replied in 
bitter irony: “The falsity of the Copernican © 
system ought never to be doubted, especially by 
us Catholics—having the irrefragible authority 
of the Holy Scriptures, interpreted by the 
supreme masters of theology, whose concordant 
assent renders certain the stability of the earth 
and the movements of the sun around it. The 
conjectures by which Copernicus and others have 
supported the contrary are all demolished with 
that most solid argument drawn from the omnipo- 
tence of God, which is able to act in diverse and 
even infinite modes, even though in our opinion 
and observation it appears to be acting in one 
only; we ought not, then, to wish to shorten the 
hand of God, and stubbornly to assert a thing 
about which we can so easily go wrong.” Ina 
word, Galileo by this obstinate insistence upon 
his formal obedience decoyed his tormentors into 
the flames of infamy from which they are never 
to escape. They commanded him in 1616 not to 
sustain or to defend the Copernican theory. He 
wrote neither an exposition nor a defense. He 
wrote a Dialogue. They tried with threats of 
torture to extort from him the confession that 
he had intended to disobey them. They failed. 
To his friend the Tuscan ambassador he con- 
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fided his wish to defy them in a bold defense of 
his real opinions. The ambassador protested, in 
pity for the victim and in contempt for the tor- 
mentors. “End the matter at once,” he said. 
“Do not trouble yourself to expound or to main- 
tain your true opinions. See what they wish you 
to see, and hold what they wish you to hold.” 
To such degradation had Florence and Tuscany 
descended. ‘But,’ adds the ambassador, who 
himself tells the story, “that night I thought he 
would surely die.” He did not die. The next 
day he appeared before his judges. Threatened 
again with the torture, he exclaimed, “I am here 
to obey, and I have not held that opinion after 
the former decision, as I have said.” And with 
a trembling hand he subscribed the protocol of 
that day’s terrible | proceedings. He was sen- 
tenced to abjure and he abjured; yes, upon com- 
pulsion. But his tormentors overshot the mark. 
In their eagerness to assert their authority they 
began the formula of abjuration thus: 


I swear that I always have believed, do now believe, and 
with God’s help ever shall believe, all that the Holy Catholic 
Apostolic Roman Church holds, preaches, and teaches. I 
am, however, declared by this Holy Office to be nevertheless 
suspected of heresy. . . . Therefore, in order to remove this 
well-founded suspicion from your Eminence and every Cath- 
olic Christian, I recant, I abjure and condemn the afore- 
said heresies. 


After the abjuration he was imprisoned, and 
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remained a prisoner until his death. John 
Milton was as good a judge of heroism as any 
man that ever lived. He knew, moreover, the 
Italy of the seventeenth century; therefore his 
admiration for Galileo should give us pause when 
words of condemnation start to our lips. Galileo 
ventured more and suffered more for science than 
any man of his age. He was not in the strength 
of early manhood, like Martin Luther at Worms, 
nor was he supported by such a powerful friend 
as Frederic the Wise or by popular sympathy. 
Even Campanella wrote that he did not dare to 
profess publicly the Copernican doctrine, and 
Castelli held his peace. It is a pitiful spectacle, 
disheartening even more than it is instructive, for 
it shows how the intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of a splendid people and a magnificent 
church can be arrested by the persecution and 
degradation of its men of genius. Galileo was 
indeed not conquered. The Dialogue of the New 
Sciences was published at Levden in 1638; the 
eruelties of the Inquisition, the death of his 
beloved daughter, his increasing blindness could 
not extinguish the rekindled fires of that tremen- 
dous brain; the old characters (Simplicius in- 
cluded) reappear in the last of his immortal 
works, which was at once a challenge to his 
persecutors and the morning star of modern 
physical science. 
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Why did the suborners of perjury, Pope Urban 
and his inquisitors, frame and impose this shame- 
ful abjuration? The answer is revealed in the 
documents: 7'o terrorize the teachers of every 
Catholic country. The bishops of Italy and Spain 
and Belgium sent to the Inquisition certificates 
that the formula of Galileo’s recantation had 
been read to the assembled professors of phi- 
losophy and mathematics in their respective 
jurisdictions. 


Let no one imagine that this story has been 
told to renew the shame of the seven judges who 
disgraced Christianity in degrading Galileo and 
in terrorizing the teachers of science. God for- 
bid! Galileo stands in history as the victim of 
conditions that tend perpetually to return; con- 
ditions that belong exclusively to no creed and to 
no clime, to no century and to no sphere of human 
activity. They belong to no creed; for Prot- 
estants must remember that in the same century 
as Galileo suffered Hugo Grotius and Anne 
Hutchinson, John Bunyan and Richard Baxter » 
and Samuel Gorton, who, with his anabaptists, 
was first robbed and then banished from Massa- 
chusetts Bay. The infamous act of uniformity 
and the diabolical five-mile act that drove hun- 
dreds of nonconformists to perish in poverty or 
in prison belong to the same gloomy period. So 
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does the Massachusetts law of 1644 making it a 
crime to deny the validity of infant baptism, and 
the Scottish law of 1670 inflicting the penalty 
of death upon anyone who preached in the fields 
without permission. They belong to no country: 
for Socrates was an Athenian; Hypatia taught in 
Alexandria; Gottschalk was a German; Roger 
Bacon an Englishman; Pascal, French; Olden- 
barnveld, Dutch; Carstairs a Scot; Vavasour 
Powell an apostle of Wales; Hans Hauge a Nor- 
wegian preacher; and Elijah Lovejoy an Amer- 
ican editor. They belong to no sphere of human 
activity; for as late as the nineteenth century 
even scientific investigators have assailed each 
other with opprobrious accusations and venom- 
ous suspicion. Michael Faraday was threatened 
with exclusion from the Royal Society in 1823. 
“When I think,” said Christophle to Pasteur in 
1888, “of the passionate struggle and terrible 
crises through which you have passed I recall 
also the irony of those ready-made phrases which 
speak of the serenity of science and the peace 
of laboratories.” Scientific circles are neverthe- 
less serenity itself compared with the truculent 
tyranny that disgraces political and industrial 
life. It is indeed a grim humor that terms a 
band of hired sluggers “an education committee.” 
But far more perilous to society are the moral 
sluggers who cow the souls and palsy the tongues 
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of thinking men. Silence purchased is a base 
thing; silence imposed is both humiliating and 
dangerous. Such silence is not golden but craven. 
It is the mother of.lies. Wherever it prevails the 
forms of folly flourish and wickedness abounds, 
while it permits the contagion of Misoneism and 
Heresiophobia to infuriate whole communities 
as the dread of witchcraft maddened Salem. 

It is, of course, easy to find excuses for those 
who in times of crisis hold their peace. Not a 
few of Galileo’s contemporaries condoned the 
conduct of his persecutors by pointing to his 
indiscretions, those intellectual delinquencies 
which to some eyes are always less pardonable 
than the gravest moral offenses; for who would 
lift the Ten Commandments or the Sermon on 
the Mount to the same level as the Articles of 
Faith? Thus they blinded themselves to an issue 
that rose far above all personal considerations, 
involving as it did the welfare of Italy and of 
Christendom. Perhaps they muttered in their 
timidity, “Truth belongs to God; he has it in 
his keeping.”” Verily he will not suffer the truth 
to perish; but woe betide the cravens who come 
not up to the help of the Lord! It was quite 
true that Urban VIII and the Holy Office could 
not stop the rotation of the earth, but they could 
and did stop the progress of Italian science. 
Even Viviani and Torricelli abandoned the re- 
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gions that their master had explored to his 
undoing. It is quite true that the stars in their 
courses fought against this unreason; and in due 
time the Herschels followed in their train. But, 
in spite of the stars, malignants like Caccini and 
obscurantists like Inchofer made of Italy an 
intellectual desert and called it peace; and the 
depths of degradation to which Italian preach- 
ing sank can be measured by reading Father 
Orchi’s sermons, that delighted vast crowds in 
the cathedral of Milan, as pitiful drivel as ever 
tickled itching ears. 

That an infirm old man, after months of 
physical suffering and moral torture, could be 
goaded to perjury by one called the vicar of 
God is terrible enough; yet it is a small thing 
compared with what these persecutors of Galileo 
and of Port-Royal hoped to do in Catholic 
Kurope. And it was no fault of the Calvinists 
of Holland, the Puritans of Massachusetts, the 
Episcopalians of Great Britain, the Lutherans 
of Norway, that like conditions were not im- 
posed upon the thought of the Protestant world. 
We have indeed been saved, but so as by fire. 
The rack and the fagot are gone. The instru- 
ments of torture peculiar to our age are mild 
compared with the stake and the scaffold, the 
prison and the exile, that threatened the pioneers 
of intellectual discovery. At the worst the afflic- 
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tions of the modern thinker are light compared 
with theirs—misrepresentation and calumny, 
brutal attacks from the ignorant and the un- 
scrupulous, the distrust of the timid and the 
hatred of vested interests, the loss of friends, 
or of position or of opportunity, thwarted plans 
and wasted strength. The modern thinker need 
not resist unto blood and it ill becomes him to 
pose as a martyr. The chief sufferer from en- 
forced silence is the community that permits it 
to be needlessly imposed. For a moral atmos- 
phere deprived of the love of the truth becomes 
corrupt and deadly. More important than any 
particular truth is the love of truth and the 
hatred of falsehood. Recent revelations indi- 
cate with distressing clearness that the air of 
America is poisoned with an idolatrous belief in 
the power of deception. Yet God’s hatred for 
untruth is writ large in the Scriptures and in 
the annals of mankind. “Because they received 
not the love of the truth which might have saved 
them,” wrote Paul, in words that stab like light- 
ning, “therefore God sendeth them the working 
of delusion which is to believe a lie and be 
damned.” Such is the penalty that has befallen 
the church whenever it has imposed a needless 
silence. It befell the Church of Rome when it 
tried to silence Luther; it befell the same church 
again when it goaded Galileo to perjury and 
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Port-Royal to destruction. It befell the Church 
of England when it drove the nonconformists to 
prison, to poverty, and to exile. There is a 
silence that is golden. It is the silence described 
by Pasteur in words of thrilling power—the 
silence “of the investigator who believes that he 
has discovered a scientific truth, yet imposes 
silence on himself, sometimes for years, striving 
to destroy those very conclusions and never pro- 
claiming his discovery until every adverse hypo- 
thesis has been exhausted.” This is the golden 
seal upon lips that love the truth. There is, 
though, another kind of silence, shameful and 
destructive of all real knowledge, and this was 
the kind of silence imposed upon the investiga- 
tors of Catholic Christendom by Urban and the 
Holy Office. They enlarged the Articles of Faith 
so as to make inquiry impossible and the search 
for truth a crime within their jurisdiction. In 
their purblind arrogance they were trying to 
obliterate the laws of God. “His fia quiescit,” 
wrote the fawning Jesuit to the haughty pontiff. 
The earth stood not still; neither did He that 
sitteth in the heavens laugh. For although the 
Lord had them in derision, his grief and his 
anger were greater than his mirth. The Bride 
of Christ was being dishonored in the house of 
her pretended guardians. 


v 
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HENRIK IBSEN’S poetical activity presents three 
distinct phases, the period of the historic drama, 
the period of the dramatic poem, and the period 
of the social play. During the first of these he 
remained a neglected Norwegian Skald, although 
in Lady Inger and The Vikings he had revealed 
himself as a creator of that new Norse poetry 
which his younger compatriot and friend, 
Bjornson, had demanded and predicted. 

The second display of his genius, that pro- 
digious poem Brand, made him the chief poet 
and the pride of Scandinavia; his name re- 
sounded through Denmark and Sweden, as well 
as in his native Norway, whose grandeur and 
gloom were reflected in his diction and his 
thought. 

When he entered the third phase Ibsen became 
a world poet, attracting the admiration and also 
the hostility of the continent of Europe and 
afterward of England and America. 

Accident and ignorance combined to lead me 
to the study of him, through his social dramas 
first. The Pillars of Society, and A Doll’s House 
were the only works of his that were at hand 
in the Scandinavian bookstore to which I re- 
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paired. Besides, I knew at that time nothing of 
his earlier work, not even of Brand or Peer Gynt. 

The intellectual tumult that followed my ac- 
quaintance with the homes of Consul Bernick 
and Bank Director Helmer is not easy to 
describe; it was so unexpected and so violent. 
I had imagined Ibsen to be a kind of Norse Zola 
—powerful, subtle, sensual, gruesome. Instead 
of that I found a dramatist at once unique, 
modern, and, in A Doll’s House, fascinatingly 
terrible; one whose eyes were anointed with the 
power to detect the secrets of the heart and 
whose genius was clothed with the awful author- 
ity to condemn the spectator by revealing to him 
his own meanness reflected from the mimic 
creatures of the stage. 

For that which first enthralled and appalled 
me in Ibsen was chiefly this searching and judg- 
ing power. He has defined the poet as one who 
“holds doomsday over himself.’ And I can well 
believe that Ibsen has found in his own soul the 
possibilities of good and evil that he depicts so 
vividly. But in these social dramas I found him 
holding doomsday over Norway and Scandinavia 
and the whole modern world. Not, indeed, over 
the wicked world of the Pharisee and the Philis- 
tine—the world of thieves and harlots, of jail- 
birds and tramps. No! Quite the contrary. To 
his judgment seat he summoned the world of 
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respectable sin, of conventional morality with its 
cant and its cruelty and its hypocrisy, with its 
unctuous prayers and its flippant philanthropy 
of speech, and its devouring of widows’ houses. 
And in the world that he portrayed, he revealed 
the irreversible laws of God at work upon their 
consequences. 

It is easy to sneer at Ibsen because “the pure 
in heart run to see his plays, while the gilded 
sinners who might profit by them study evil by 
experiment.” The sneer is shallow and cynical. 
The tragedy of life never yet drew thought from 
the gilded sinner. He mocks at the havoc in his 
course and laughs at every misery but his own 
pain. No one knew this better than Ibsen. His 
appeal was to the pure in heart, to the uncor- 
rupted—at any rate, to those for whom the 
tragedy of life has meaning; to the remnant 
capable of indignation, of reflection, of individual 
nobility and integrity. 

Not that he had remedies to offer or reforms 
to advocate; “his vocation was to ask and not 
to answer.” He had revelations to make, souls 
to exhibit, societies to expose, domestic tragedies 
to uncover. In The League of Youth and in 
The Pillars of Society he mitigated these trage- 
dies with satire and melodrama, with wit and 
caricature; in Love’s Comedy he had played with 
them in whimsical and brilliant paradox; but in 
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A Doll’s House and in Ghosts, even the jests are 
charged with terror. 

The League of Youth was denounced by 
Bjérnson as “sneak-murder,” if I may trans- 
literate the graphic Norwegian term. For he 
construed Ibsen’s merciless satire of political 
humbug and chicanery into an attack upon the 
liberal party of which he was a leader. The 
Pillars of Society was regarded as an assault 
upon religion and morality and A Doll’s House 
as an attack upon marriage. 

But this was evading the issue that Ibsen in 
these dramas had thrust upon the thinking world. 
Ibsen was that rare being, a play-wright with a 
mission. In a remarkable letter to the King of 
Sweden he wrote of “the life-work to which he 
firmly believed and knew that God had called 
him.” Elsewhere, in one of his speeches probably, 
he describes this call as one to compel his coun- 
trymen to think. And his challenge in these 
dramas was bold and unequivocal: “People of 
Norway! People of the Modern World! This 
is your patriotism, these are your political par- 
ties, this is your morality and your religion. 
Here are some of your homes! What do you 
think of them?” 

The challenge made in some other than 
dramatic form, or by a genius less richly en- 
dowed with eloquence and. wit and creative 
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energy, might have fallen dumb; and it would 
have soon been forgotten or silenced if delivered 
by one less mindful of his own chief teaching: 
Be thy whole, undivided self! The world soon 
wearies of ethical harangues; but Ibsen’s char- 
acters made his challenge heard, the wide world 
over. 

For, although sometimes the mere organs of 
Ibsen’s thought and wrath, as Consul Bernick in 
his closing speech and Doctor Stockmann in the 
fourth act of An Enemy of the People, they are, 
for the most part, themselves and not the poet. 
In A Doll’s House, in Ghosts, in Rosmersholm, 
in Hedda Gabler they are men and women of like 
passions with us, men and women whose reality 
we feel in our own vibrating sympathies, whose 
words stir depths within us, hitherto untouched 
and unsuspected. 

Nor is this effect of reality produced by photo- 
graphic studies; these characters are creations. 
Ibsen frequently compares the productions of 
great artists to their children; he does it in 
Hedda Gabler, in When We Dead Awaken, and 
in some of the most weird of his poems. The 
secret of their origin is hidden in the innermost 
parts of his being. Bjérnson perceived this in 
his lyrical reception of Ibsen’s early drama, The 
Feast at Solhaug. The poet, he declared, had 
become so absorbed in the old sagas that ‘little 
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by little thoughts and songs, figures and scenes 
rose up before him.” And in this third phase of 
his development Ibsen became so absorbed in the 
sagas of the men and women about him that, 
little by little, these characters of his imagina- 
tion emerged, real and yet unreal figures, the 
touch of mystery upon many of them, the touch 
of darkness on them all. 

But Ibsen’s experience as stage director had 
made him a master of scenic strategy. He learned 
there how to combine speech and incident so as 
to disclose the innermost souls of his men and 
women. Shakespeare resorted to soliloquy, the 
Greek dramatists to the comments of the chorus; 
but Ibsen compels these revelations by the inter- 
blending of speech and act and incident. This 
speech is condensed, brilliant, scorching as liquid 
air sometimes, and full of occult meaning. The 
incidents, simple enough of themselves, precipi- 
tate disaster, as the shout of a traveler may start 
an avalanche. Nora, Mrs. Alving, Rebecca, 
Hedda, Bernick, Helmer, Manders, Rosmer, 
Ekdal have no secrets in our presence; they are 
transparent to their deepest depths. And _ be- 
neath them and above them we behold that 
Almighty working from which no mortal can 
escape. 

For what fate was to the Greek dramatists, 
environment and heredity are to Ibsen. And 
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his craving for personal integrity, for wholeness 
of individual being, is Ibsen’s Promethean cry 
acknowledging and defying them. It is indeed 
noteworthy that in a literature so permeated as 
that of our age with the Darwinian theory of 
life only the two great Norwegians, Ibsen and 
Bjérnson, have grasped its fundamental concep- 
tion, the tendency of the individual to vary. 
Here is the secret of progress. 

But these giants have done more than grasp it. 
They have called upon their fellows, the one in 
tones of defiance, the other in tones of hope, to 
assert the majesty of the individual against the 
crippling and exterminating forces of inherited 
evil, of organized masses and conventional 
falsehoods. 

Ibsen’s characters are all types of arrested 
development. In the arrest lurks their tragedy. 
Nora is not “a human butterfly pricked with a 
needle through three acts and transfixed at last.” 
She is.the possibility of a radiant woman dwarfed 
to a doll for the delectation of her father first, 
and afterward her husband. Rebecca was not 
wholly ruined by her past; the light of a nobler 
soul transfigured her too late; companionship 
with a purer nature, albeit a feebler one, ex- 
terminated base desire, but only when nothing 
seemed possible for both save death. Mrs. 
Alving submits to the husband that she loathes 
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to face a worse calamity, the ruin of her child, 
and.in her fancied freedom from social and moral 
restraint finds herself haunted by the old en- 
vironment. Hedda Gabler, in her bitter disap- 
pointment, prefers a coffin to a cradle; and yet 
she craved both life and power. 

It was, of course, easy for the critics to blame 
these women and to blaspheme their creator. 
Ibsen himself has declared his unwillingness to 
defend either their thoughts or their conduct. 
He portrays them, and in depicting explains 
them. This was his offense. He was, indeed, 
the author of their being but not of the condi- 
tions in which he placed them. They were born 
into a world he had not made. Their nobilities 
were derived from him; and nearly all of Ibsen’s 
women can say with Nora, “Something might 
have been ‘made of me.” But their ruin is 
wrought by their environment. So it is with 
Hedwig in The Wild Duck, as lovely a creature 
as poet ever conceived ; so it is with Hilda, symbol 
of inspiring womanhood, who urges to loftier 
achievement a man who cannot “climb as high 
as he can build”; so it is with the two sisters in 
John Gabriel Borkman, struggling to possess the 
son who shall repair the havoc wrought in their 
lives by his father. Hedwig can only die. Hilda 
urges Solness to destruction. Mother and aunt 
bemoan the second ruin of their hopes. 
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How does this later conception of womanhood 
differ from that of Ibsen’s earlier works? At 
first the reader of Brand and Peer Gynt, of Lady 
Inger and The Vikings exclaims, “What a falling 
off is here!’ I confess I did. Agnes and Solveig 
are angels of light; Dagny and Hjérdis splendid 
though contrasted ideals of feminine enchant- 
ment; Elina the perfection of ill-fated and Mar- 
grete the perfection of unrequited love; even 
Gerd entices by her daring mixture of madness 
and wickedness, and Mother Aase by the ma- 
ternal thrill that is never absent from her 
outbreaks. 

But there is no falling off. Agnes and Solveig 
and Margrete and Dagny charm us by their 
patience; they are sacrificed according to the old 
ideal. And all the world says “Amen!’ What 
else are women for? Lady Inger suggests a 
higher type, the type of a woman who has a 
destiny that she sacrifices to the son of her womb, 
not seeing that she can save him only by fidelity 
to her larger life, by “becoming first and fore- 
most a human being.” 

In a word, Ibsen in these earlier works de- 
manded wholeness of life for men and sacrificed 
the women to this demand; he ended by the 
revelation that there could be no wholeness of 
life for either without integrity of soul for both. 
He sacrificed Agnes to Brand, surpassing in the 
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picture anything that Goethe ever painted; but 
though she suffers and dies to no purpose, the 
spectator makes no protest; the sacrifice is what 
he expects and has been taught to approve. 

Not so in these later dramas. Here the spec- 
tator rebels. The depicted consequences of sub- 
mission in the actual world appall him and, 
moreover, menace his own fireside. These victims 
of masculine selfishness and stupidity are not 
beautiful; and yet how beautiful they might have 
been! 

When witches were burned at the stake Shake- 
speare did well to place them on the stage. There 
is something to be said even for Goethe’s Mephis- 
topheles. But if we moderns are to have the 
tragedy of living truth, it must be the tragedy of 
modern society and of the modern home, and it 
must reveal to us the workings of those subtler 
energies, mightier than any witches of the olden 
time, that are warring constantly around us and 
above us the baleful clouds that break in curses 
on our heads. 

Ibsen, I repeat, demanded individuality and 
integrity of being for men and women. He 
found himself in a society so organized as to 
make these impossible even for his own mighty 
spirit. The church that had persecuted the 
saintly Hauge, the Norwegian Wesley, the 
chureh that had driven the noble Lammers to 
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doubt and to despair; the political parties that 
were ruining the liberty that they claimed to 
defend; the state behind whose ramparts privi- 
lege stalked triumphant; piecemeal reformers 
and philanthropists, each with his little patch of 
betterment; gloomiest of all, the school and the 
press with their compromising falsehoods, and 
society with its hypocritical platitudes—for all 
these and from all these nothing could be hoped 
until there was “a revolution in the spirit of 
man,” until men were brave enough and wise 
enough to bear and do the truth. 

Like his own Brand, Ibsen was doomed by this 
attitude toward society to exile and suffering; 
to the sacrifice of others as well as himself. But 
his lifework was all that made his life of value. 
The words of Duke Skule were wrung from his 
own soul: “A man can die for another’s work; 
but if he is to go on living, he must live for 
his own.” 

Ibsen has judged the world severely ; scorched 
his contemporaries with caricature and denuncia- 
tion of their catch words; and he has in turn 
been pelted with abuse. But he has never spared 
himself. In his poems, his dramas, his speeches, 
his letters there are frequent notes of self- 
reproach, verging at times upon self-scorn, as in 
the poem, On the Heights. This strain of 
self-chastisement and disappointment dominates 
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The Wild Duck and The Master Builder, just 
as indignation leaps blazing from An Enemy of 
the People. But it finds heart-breaking tones 
in the dramatic epilogue which was probably 
thought by himself to be his farewell utterance 
to the world. The Poet of Doubt, the creator of 
Duke Skule, reappears in that weird, fascinating, 
yet forbidding picture, When We Dead Awaken. 
In a symbolism all too bold, he states his final 
problem: Art or Life, Which? Is not the artist’s 
sacrifice of himself and of others to his calling a 
blunder, after all? Is it not even the artist’s chief 
calling, to live and to love? Does he not im- 
poverish himself and the beauty that he depicts 
by-his utter absorption in his task? Is not life 
more than art and one rapturous embrace of 
reality worth more than all the dreams that the 
artist can embody? Nay, more! Does not his 
power to create vanish, when in his worship of 
himself and his calling, he suffers the life that 
is so near him to escape and perish? 

It is the old question of Duke Skule repeated 
in broken accents at the close of a great career: 
“Have you full faith at all times that you are 
a skald?” 

“To love, to sacrifice all, and be forgotten, that 
has been my saga.” These are the words of 
Ingeborg as she leaves the stage. To hate more 
than to love; to live in exile and alone; to be 
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neglected, adored, idealized, abused, misunder- 
stood, worshiped by sages and by fools; to will 
ardently but vainly a revolution in the hearts of 
men; to predict the coming of a third kingdom, 
a synthesis of truth that is new, with all that 
was splendid in paganism and all that is divine 
in Christianity; to sacrifice all to his artistic 
conscience; to build higher than he could climb; 
to be urged by his genius to a work beyond his 
powers; but to be remembered as long as there 
is a midnight sun: this has been Henrik Ibsen’s 
Saga. 
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A SINGULAR remark is attributed to Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Explaining why there were 
no women in his stories, he said that he did not 
care to depict women as other writers portrayed 
them, and if he were to depict them as he had 
known them, his readers would not endure it. 
Self-denial like this is certainly quite rare in 
modern literature. Mr. Stevenson was certainly 
too timid. He has piqued our curiosity and ex- 
cited our imagination. Omne ignotum pro 
magnifico! These uncreated women must have 
been superbly shocking. But then the end-of-the- 
century reader is proof against any ordinary 
voltage, or should I say, revoltage? What would 
have frightened our mothers is but feebly exciting 
to our daughters. And I doubt if any disclosure 
possible to Mr. Stevenson would have startled 
into rebellion a generation hardened in the school 
of modern naturalism. 

The modern author, to be sure, playing so 
dexterously with deadly fire, attracts and fas- 
cinates, nay even thrills and disturbs; but it is 
only your vulgar naturalist who attacks the 
senses with pictures of passion. The masters of 
realism have learned a new magic; like the mas- 
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ters of electric science, they convert the destruc- 
tive currents which they handle into objects of 
sublime curiosity. Their appeal is to the intel- 
lect, much more than to the feelings. Hence a 
book like Anna Karenina, for instance, excites 
rather thought than emotion; and the feeling 
that the heroine evokes is rather of repulsion 
than attraction, a shudder of distress and dismay 
mingled with impotent regrets and a few help- 
less tears. 

What the thought excited may be worth is 
quite another question; the thing to be noted is 
that the watchword of naturalism is truth and 
not beauty. It incarnates problems. It synthe- 
sizes doubt. It preaches when it paints. Its 
characters are invectives. Its plots are indict- 
ments. Its dénouements are denunciations. 

In Goethe’s Faust or in his Elective Affinities 
the touches of apparent reality are illusions; 
they are vivid but transient glimpses of an ideal 
world. Gretchen and Ottilie are real enough for 
their creator, and, in their vividness and beauty, 
their glow of sensuous enchantment, they are 
dangerously real to the beholder. But the girlish 
loveliness that stirs the masculine blood and 
thrills the masculine senses and enslaves the 
masculine will, the delicious self-abandonment 
that sullies with its sweetly poisonous contagion 
even the purest maiden’s heart are meant to 
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produce just these effects. Gretchen and Ottilie 
are not portrayed because they are real, but they 
are made to appear as real as genius can make 
them in order that they may charm and capti- 
vate and enthrall. 

The mind of the poet is active; the mind of 
the reader is first dazzled, then dazed, then stupe- 
fied in sweet intoxication. The attack is upon 
his sympathy and his senses, his feelings and his 
will. But a charm like this dissolves at the 
touch of serious criticism. These women that 
neyer were on sea or shore, lose their power 
over us, directly we begin to think. But the 
women of Flaubert and Tolstoy and Ibsen are 
there to be criticized. They are created to be 
studied and analyzed; the effect upon our senses 
and sympathies, however powerful, is wholly 
subsidiary to the effect upon our minds. In a 
word, the woman of the naturalists is a phe- 
nomenon and a problem. The new editions of 
Mother Goose will have no such legends as— 


What are little girls made of? 
Sugar and spice 
And all things nice; 

That’s what little girls are made of! 


But even the children of the twentieth century 

will feel the shadow of what Amiel calls the 

‘incomprehensible monster” woman. “If she is 

a sphinx to us,” he writes, “it is because she is a 
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riddle of doubtful meaning even to herself. She 
has no need of perfidy, for she is mystery itself. 
Capable of all kinds of devotion and of all kinds 
of treason, monster incomprehensible raised to 
the second power, she is at once the delight and 
the terror of man.” And lest the quotation from 
the dreamy Swiss thinker should be set down as 
masculine spleen, let me bracket it with the words 
of an English woman. “Woman laughs softly 
to herself because the denseness of man blinds 
him, perhaps happily, to the problems of her 
complex nature. Well that we are cunning 
enough or great enough to seem to be what they 
would have us rather than to be what we are. 
They have all overlooked the eternal wildness, 
the untamed primitive savage temperament that 
lurks in the mildest, best woman. Deep in through 
ages of convention this primeval trait burns, an 
untamable quantity that may be concealed, but 
is never eradicated by culture, the keynote of 
woman’s witchcraft and woman’s strength.” 
Well, Ibsen makes no concealment of his pur- 
pose to reveal this underlying wildness of 
feminine nature. To him, as to Amiel, woman 
is at once a delight and a terror. And now that 
traditions are perishing, now that our religion 
has dwindled to an echo and our morality to a 
shadow, woman is lapsing unconsciously to the 
original wildness and is, accordingly, more fas- 
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cinating and more dangerous than ever, for the 
Norwegian’s hatred of Scandinavian and Euro- 
pean society is well known. He would shatter 
it to fragments. 

To those who call him a conservative he 
answers, fiercely: “No! I am a radical beyond 
you all. But I will not spend my life in patch- 
work. When next the deluge comes, do you 
others attend to the fountains of the deep; as for 
me I shall take pleasure in blowing up the ark 
with a torpedo.” 

In a whimsical poem called ‘The Power of 
Memory,” Ibsen has given a grotesque picture of 
his poetical activity, of his inborn wildness and 
his slavery to circumstance, of the torture of his 
environment and the grim misery of his genius. 
You must pardon the rude rendering, but the 
fierce humor of the lines would evaporate en- 
tirely in prose: i 

Watch the bear-tamer taming his bear— 

Bruin will mind it for many a year, 

Binding him fast in a brewer’s big vat; 
Beneath it he kindles a fire red-hot, 

And then from his organ begins he to grind 
“Life let us cherish,” for Bruin to mind. 
Smarting with anguish, poor Bruin must prance, 
He cannot stand still and so he must dance. 


Since then when he hears this same old strain 
The dancing-devil gets in him again. 


Thus once myself in the kettle I sat 
With fire and music just like that, 
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The fire burnt through my skin and my hide, 
And into my brain; it will ever abide. 

And comes there an echo of that old strain, 

I sit in the red-hot copper again. 

Even my toenails smart with the heat, 

And then I must dance on my metrical feet. 


The fable interprets itself. The poet is con- 
scious of his savage nature, but bitterly conscious 
of the compulsion of natural environment and 
the compulsion of society. These are at once 
mightier and meaner than he; and their tyranny 
has forced him to an unnatural and grotesque 
activity. A nobler age would tame its poets by 
some diviner method and to some diviner result. 
It is surely no fault of his that he must learn the 
melody of “Life let us cherish” to the accom- 
paniment of a barrel-organ intelligence and in 
the smarting temperature of social intolerance. 

What he craved for himself was to be natural, 
to rove at large, not to dance for the benefit of his 
keeper and the entertainment of the crowd. But 
the tragedy and rottenness of modern life lie 
just in this: none of us is natural. Statesmen, 
preachers, poets, philosophers, men and women 
crave individuality but are denied it everywhere. 
If they would live, they must break their way 
through to personality and to power as the miner 
breaks his way to the treasures of the earth. 
“Truth and Freedom are the foundations of the 
social order,” retorts Lona Hessel when Bernick 
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tells her that he has discovered that women are 
the real pillars of society. Women will be im- 
potent and worthless until Truth and Freedom 
are conquered for us all. 

Mr. Edison has discovered, we are told, an 
amazing screen by means of which, with the help 
of the Roentgen rays, he can descry the hidden 
organs of the body beneath the outer wrappings 
of the flesh. Ibsen’s genius operates in a similar 
fashion. The friction of his angry mind with 
modern society develops these mysterious flashes 
of fluorescent penetration; he shows us not real 
men and women but uncanny pictures of their 
“internals’—revelations vivid and _ powerful 
enough and full of fascination also, yet terribly 
suggestive of possibilities that they do not dis- 
close and of certainties the knowledge of which 
brings blight and misery. Hedda and Ellida and 
Hilda—all his women are depicted for us by this 
uncanny process. 

Ibsen, moreover, is a dramatist of the Greek 
school; both in his presentation of the individual 
struggling helplessly with fate and in his adher- 
ence to the unities of time and place. Not since 
Sophocles has any poet reminded men and women 
of their impotence with such implacable cruelty. 
The furies in pursuit of Gidipus and of Clytem- 
nestra were not more terribly insistent than in 
Ibsen’s dramas are the workings of natural law. 
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Shakespeare distributed the consequences of 
wrongdoing over wide areas of time and space. 
But Ibsen, like Sophocles, unites them into a 
swift succession of brief and terrible moments, 
tragic instants fraught with madness and in- 
evitable disaster. The characters that shatter 
each other to ruin are few enough and of them- 
selves would hardly produce calamity. But we 
hear continually the footsteps and the voices of 
the outer multitude whose breath is poisonous to 
individual strength; we hear too the moaning 
of the sea and the rushing of the storm-wind; 
we move in the shadow of gloomy skies and ice- 
cold mountain peaks, and are subtly sensible of 
an awful hostility which crushes out with cruel 
indifference all the weaker forms of animal life 
and human character. 

To suppose the social dramas of Ibsen to be 
mere attacks upon marriage is to treat them 
superficially indeed. They are attacks upon the 
society in which true marriage is so difficult. 
They depict subtly and vividly and by a strange 
blending of allegory and caricature a marvelous 
union of the actual and the possible, a dangerous 
transition through which the family is passing. 
The old religion and the old morality are mere 
phantasmagoria, our gods are only simulacra, 
our creeds are only mumbled repetitions of dead 
men’s dreams. We no longer live by them. We 
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have a corpse aboard. Once this corpse was full 
of vigor and of inspiration. It commanded and 
consoled; it was the object of admiration and the 
source of power. But now it diffuses blight and 
death because we have not the courage to fling it 
overboard. Hence this drowsy unconsciousness 
of any meaning in our lives or in our homes, of 
any near or far-away divine event toward which 
the ship is moving. But to fling overboard the 
corpse of the dead captain will by no means save 
the ship. This is the fatal error of our time. 
Women especially are the victims of this terrible 
delusion. The family hitherto has rested on the 
submission and self-sacrifice of the wife and the 
mother. The patient Griselda of Chaucer or the 
divine Pompilia of Browning have been the ortho- 
dox ideals. This too whether the marriage was 
begun in rapture or in calculation, in a romance 
or ina bargain. But neither the rapture of love 
nor the sense of mutual advantage will suffice 
for the home of the future. Nora Helmer mar- 
ried in a rapture of love, so doubtless did Beata 
Rosmer. Hedda Tesman married for her own 
advantage; Helen Alving and Ellida Wangel 
sold themselves, the one for a splendid, the other 
for a modest establishment. All are alike un- 
happy; the lives of all are on the verge of calam- 
ity, because they have all acted in the supreme 
moment of a woman’s fate under constraint, 
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either in the blindness of passion or the blindness 
of self-interest. 

Now, Ibsen’s women may be unlike the women 
of Norway or the women of Europe. They may 
be abnormal, diseased in mind or demoniac in 
soul, degenerates unworthy of prolonged study 
as they are surely unworthy of unstinted admira- 
tion. But they are victims, quite as much as 
Desdemona and. Ophelia, quite as much as 
Indiana and Pompilia, as Hetty Sorrel or 
Gretchen. They may not be so lovely, but they 
are certainly as tragic; they may not entrance 
the senses so that each spectator subtly shares 
the sin and yet escapes the baleful consequences. 
But if tragedy is to remain what it used to be 
- among the Greeks, a revelation of the terrible 
. that clings to evil custom, then these women of 
/ Ibsen have as much right upon the modern stage 
as Electra or Antigone or Clytemnestra or Medea 
' had upon the Athenian stage. Indeed, they have 
more ‘right there, because they are possible 
women of our own time; women ruined and 
women ruining in an atmosphere of doubt and 
of falsehood, of hypocrisy and distrust, of con- 
ventional pretense and worthless ideals. 

Nora Helmer, in the Doll’s House, is the best- 
known of Ibsen’s women and is, I fancy, to 
players of great genius, a perplexing enigma. 
For it is possible to conceive her as a silly goose, 
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struck suddenly by the revelation of her hus- 
band’s meanness into a reasoning tigress; and 
equally possible to conceive her as a child-woman 
of singular sweetness, a serious nature entangled 
by no fault of her own in frivolities and petty 
faults and conventional vices awakening slowly 
to her misery and with terrible swiftness to her 
husband’s real character. What she is to her 
husband is plain enough: his singing bird, his 
squirrel, his pet to be played with and to be 
proud of, to be enjoyed and commanded and 
caged again when the pastime is over. Eight 
vears they live together; three children are born 
to them; and yet they have never exchanged a 
serious word—which were no great matter if 
Nora were the singing bird, the frolicsome and 
charming little squirrel, the talking doll with 
whom he likes to play and with whom he likes to 
be in love. 

But she is not. She is a nature chafing for 
freedom. The atmosphere of her home has 
stunted her mind and choked her thoughts. She 
may not eat sweetmeats; that will spoil her 
pretty teeth; she eats them nevertheless, and lies 
about it. She may not borrow money be the 
necessity ever so great; she borrows it neverthe- 
less to have his life, and then, as with the sweet- 
meats, she les to him about it. She dreams in 
her childish confidence that she could influence 
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him quite easily, only to discover that for him 
the bare thought of yielding to his foolish little 
wife is irritating and productive of the opposite. 
Yet all the time she carries bravely the burden 
of her debt, working secretly at embroidery and 
copying, that she may pay the interest and reduce 
the principal. Her life is a perpetual hypocrisy ; 
she is the prisoner of her husband’s intellectual 
contempt; yet conscious (and proudly so) of a 
daring achievement and of a living sacrifice. 

Two supports avail her in this secret struggle 
——her ideal of her husband and her love for him 
whom she idolizes because she has idealized him. 
How pathetic the expression of this confidence in 
her reply to her friend Christina’s question, 
“Will you never tell him?” “Yes, later on per-_ 
haps, after many years, when I have ceased to 
be so pretty, when Torvald no longer gets any 
amusement out of seeing me skipping about and 
dressing up and acting. Then it might be rather 
a good plan to have something in the back- 
ground.” She is not quite so sure of that some- 
thing in the background. One detects the 
mingled trust and fear in the trembling accents. 
The revelation of this long sacrifice and service 
ought to be, but will it be, a compensation for 
her faded beauty and her vanished songs? 

The crisis is nearer than Nora dreams. Christ- 
mas and better circumstances are suddenly 
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darkened with the shadow of her discovered 
crime. Nora is a forger. She borrowed money ; 
but to get it from the crooked usurer with whom 
she dealt, she signed her father’s name in reck- 
less ignorance of what that meant. This crooked 
usurer her husband discharged from the bank, 
whose manager he is. To force her to get him 
reinstated and to force her husband to it, 
Krogstad, the man in question, threatens dis- 
closures and prosecution. And now the revela- 
tion to Nora of her husband’s real character 
comes with cruel swiftness and crushing cer- 
tainty. ‘‘People shoot beside the mark,” writes | 
one of Ibsen’s defenders, “when they think that 
Ibsen wanted to make Helmer hateful. Hateful? 
No! Unendurable? Yes! “I have been living 
all these years with a strange man, and have 
borne him three children. O, I cannot bear to 
think of it; I could tear myself to pieces.” To 
Romola the revelations of Tito Melema’s mean- 
ness came slowly, but with like result, to make 
the man intolerable; to Nora they come like the 
lightnings that search for us in the terror of a 
sudden storm. Her husband’s discharge of 
Krogstad is a piece of incredible meanness var- 
nished over with the pretense of superior virtue. 
When the real motive comes out Nora cries in 
frightened candor: “Surely, Torvald, you are not 
serious in all this; these reasons are so pitiful!” 
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Then, too, his friendship for Dr. Rank proves 
to be as shallow as it is selfish. And the lying 
hypocrisy for which he scolds her comes glibly 
from his own lips. “Rank and his troubles and 
loneliness formed [so he tells her] a sort of 
cloudy background to our own sunny happiness. 
Well, perhaps for him to die was best both for 
him and for us. Now we are thrown entirely 
upon each other.” 

But after each blow comes reassurance to 
Nora’s anxious heart. Caresses and honeyed 
epithets are a crown of thorns; but the frequent 
suggestion of some great sacrifice that he is ready 
and anxious to make for her fills her with hungry 
expectation. This is the “miracle” for which 
she pines. It will cost her home and life, for she 
is resolved to die rather than to have him take 
her shame and declare himself guilty of the 
forgery. But that he will do otherwise never 
enters her head. Terrible, therefore, is her dis- 
enchantment. The meanness of her husband dis- 
closed in his treatment of Krogstad and his 
conduct toward Rank now flashes vitriol upon 
her. In the very moment of discovery, in which 
he upbraids Nora for hypocrisy and lying, for 
low principles and no religion, he plans rapidly 
a life of concealment and hypocrisy. Thus the 
last support of Nora breaks. The miracle she 
expected so confidently does not happen. He is 
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not the man she took him for. He neither speaks 
nor thinks like the man she can live with. And 
when the terror is over, “not,” she says, ‘for 
what threatened me, but for what involved you, 
and when you had nothing more to fear, then I 
was as much as ever your lark, your doll, whom 
you would be doubly careful of in the future, 
since she was so fragile and imbecile.” “Torvald, 
in that moment I saw that I had lived eight years 
with a strange man and borne him three children. 
O, I cannot endure the thought of it. I could 
tear myself to shreds and pieces.” 

The “incomprehensible monster” of the Swiss 
thinker and of the English novelist suddenly 
blazes from the eyes of this little doll. She 
demands her miracle, but the pitiful egotist can 
work no wonders. She has neither husband nor 
children; she has only her own soul to save. The 
highest duties are the duties to herself. “I believe 
no longer that I am first and before all else wife 
and mother. I am first and before all a human 
being just as much as you; at any rate, I shall 
try to be that. I don’t care what people say or 
what stands in books. I must think and decide 
for myself.”’ 

Now, this closing scene has two serious defects : 
it is unnatural and it is preaching. The thing 
that Nora Helmer does is for Nora Helmer im- 
possible. Leave her children? Yes! Of course 
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a woman can do that. But leave her children 
to the misshaping influence of a man over whom 
she has just broken her staff? Hardly. The 
feeling that drove Helen Alving to send her 
child away from his father would have arrested 
Nora Helmer in her flight. Mrs. Gaskell, being 
a woman, depicted this most powerfully in her 
story of Ruth. When Ruth refused the splendid 
marriage offered her by Bellingham, it was to 
save his and her boy from his corrupting com- 
panionship. “I will not expose him to your ex- 
ample; for his sake, if for no other reason, I 
refuse to be your wife.” It is a bold picture, 
I know, but truer to a woman’s instincts than 
Nora’s abandonment of her children to one whom 
she denounces as a strange and hateful man. 
And then the thesis that Nora argues comes 
not from her nature but from the didactic 
phrenzy of her creator. “Before everything I 
must be a human being.” Of course she must, 
but what kind of a human being can a woman be? 
Just what does this assertion of specific human 
liberty imply? That Nora can no longer tolerate 
her husband is natural enough; that the under- 
lying wildness breaks through and carries havoc 
in its path is not so wonderful; but this sudden 
transformation of Nora into a woman with a 
theory—this is a false note. And the purpose of 
it is obvious enough: it is polemic and not poetry; 
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the speech of the thinker and reformer and not 
the outcry of a tortured heart. What we have 
finally is not catastrophe but bewilderment. 
The didactic motive swallows up the scene. The 
dramatist is not content to portray, he is deter- 
mined to preach. And when Ibsen’s women take 
to preaching they are as unreal as the Sibyl, 
and, like her, without the slightest trace of 
humor to relieve their awfulness. 


In speaking of Ghosts one needs to remember 
Ibsen’s own deliberate protest against those who 
held him responsible for the opinions so freely 
and boldly uttered by the tortured woman 
whose tragedy begins before the drama opens 
and does not end with its close. Torvald Helmer 
was, at any rate, a decent man; a whited sepul- 
cher, indeed, but outwardly a gentleman and free 
from ugly vices. Not so with Helen Alving’s 
husband, whose shadow this time darkens all 
the stage. She married the coarse and sensual 
officer because he was a good match; she brought 
him no heart and fled from him early in her 
married life, only to be driven back to him by the 
man whom she loved. How subtle is Ibsen’s 
portraiture of this man, Pastor Manders! He 
sacrifices both Helen and himself to his sense 
of duty, but there is something uncanny and 
demonic in the successive strokes by which this 
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sense of duty is transformed by the dramatist 
into the mere compulsion of “What will people 
say?” Goaded back to her “duty” by the man 
she loves, Helen sets about it with terrible 
resolve, masters her husband and his business 
and drives them both with powerful hand. Her 
only boy she sends from home that he may not 
be corrupted by his father; in bitter agony she 
forces from her husband his guilty secrets; in 
superstitious terror she builds and maintains 
after his death an asylum with the fortune for 
which she sold herself. She had done her duty 
but has reaped no joy. Her son, the only bright- 
ness of her gloomy life, has returned from Paris 
broken with inherited disease. An artist with 
an artist’s thirst for pleasure and for the joys 
of life and love, he is only a tortured brain behind 
a youthful face. 

In her fidelity to “duty” she has kept about 
her the daughter of her servant girl, the child 
of her unfaithful husband. And with these two 
the second tragedy begins. What has come of 
all her sacrifices and concealments and fidelity 
to duty? Nothing but ghosts! From duty she 
plunged into doubt and into freethinking and 
has shaken off the old restraints. But now all 
sorts of shadows from the former time assert 
their power and their authority; she has not 
the courage of her opinions; she is the victim of 
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her blood and of her training, of her recollections 
and of her surroundings. Beliefs are not rai- 
ment; they are skin and flesh and blood. We 
can lay aside opinions for which we never really 
cared, but convictions, belief, inherited moral- 
ities, these we cannot lay aside, for these are 
ourselves. 

There is a desperate grandeur in Helen’s 
struggle with the ghosts, and at first she seems 
to conquer. In spite of Pastor Manders she 
determines to destroy her refuge of lies and to 
reveal the truth. Her son shall know that his 
doom is not self-inflicted and in this revelation 
of her husband’s character there comes to her 
the first consoling thought of all these weary 
years. She defends his dead father before this 
ruined child. In this hour of appalling misery 
she confesses that her grudging sense of duty 
brought no gladness to the man she served; she 
was wrong as well as he. She never tried to 
give him any joy of life. She did her duty like 
a taskmaster, but she never made him happy. 
She never gave him either strength or inspiration. 
She will not make the same mistake again. Her 
son shall have whatever he desires. She will 
trample down all conventions, all moralities, all 
laws, all fear of consequences, all respect of 
others just to make him happy. 


But the Ghosts conquer nevertheless, for the 
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shadow of madness clings to her son; he has 
suffered a first attack already; another is im- 
pending. He can die, but he will not live a 
driveling, helpless maniac. He carries deadly 
capsules with him always. Will she promise 
when the dreaded moment comes, will she prom- 
ise to help him quickly through insanity to death? 
The ghastly consequences of our modern knowl- 
edge are nowhere illustrated quite so vividly as 
in these two scenes of Ibsen’s Ghosts: the scene 
in which Oswald wrings from his tortured 
mother the promise to take away the life for 
which he says he never asked, and the final 
scene where the strong woman’s maternal in- 
stincts wrestle desperately with her fidelity to 
her plighted word only to make her writhe with 
the agony of the undecided conflict which the 
falling curtain seems to make eternal. David’s 
“Absalom, my son, my son!” is but a feeble 
heart-cry compared with Helen Alving’s “No, 
No! ‘No! Yes! No! No?’ 

Nora Helmer had neither religion nor philos- 
ophy; for Helen Alving conscience and the 
moral law were only “ghosts.” The one went 
forth to seek salvation for her crippled soul, 
the other succumbed to a compulsion more awful 
than any other bondage, the compulsion of that 
irretrievable past whose ghosts are the implac- 
able and victorious tyrants of the present. 
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This drama provoked a burst of horror and of 
wrath. “Why should the terrible preacher dwell 
so much in hell?” ‘‘He is so horribly in earnest!” 
exclaimed the German critics. ‘He is false and 
immoral,” exclaimed the Norwegians. Certainly, 
the drama does more than leave a bad taste in 
the reader’s mouth. It leaves a perpetual shudder 
in his bones. 


But we pass now to Rebecca West in Rosmers- 
holm. All the characters in this remarkable 
drama are sketched with extraordinary power. 
But Rebecca compels attention from the first. In 
Rosmersholm the family circle is broken by the 
other woman and that woman is Rebecca. Nora 
had sole sway over her husband; Helen Alving 
was alone with her misery and the ruins of 
her life; but Rebecca West is a triumphant 
plotter who wins a love of which she is unworthy ; 
wins it by sheer strength of mind and will ex- 
erted upon two natures, each weaker yet purer 
than her own. Rebecca is once more Amiel’s 
“incomprehensible monster.” Her description of 
her passion chills one’s blood: “The wild, un- 
controllable craving that seized me was like one 
of those storms up North that sweep over our 
seas in winter time; it takes you and sweeps 
you with it as long as it lasts; you never think 
of resistance.” And yet in the whirlwind of her 
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passion she holds fast her purpose. “I had my 
daring free-born will; I took heed of nobody; 
there was no relation of life for which I cared.” 
Accordingly, she martyred Rosmer’s nervous 
and hysterical wife until the tortured woman 
drowned herself in the mill race to set her hus- 
band free; accordingly, she undermined in 
Rosmer, the Christian pastor, his old beliefs, 
making him share her modes of thought, her 
freedom from tradition and religious scruple. 
But Rosmer’s weakness proves to be his 
strength. ‘When I came to live alone with you, 
when you gave me all your thoughts without 
reserve, each of your moods just as you felt 
them in all their delicacy and nobleness, why all 
began to change within me; little by little, almost 
unobserved but with overwhelming power finally, 
down to the depths of my being. All the mad- 
dening energies that were driving me forward 
calmed down to silence; there fell upon me a 
sense of tranquillity, a stillness like that of one 
of our berg-peaks under the midnight sun.” 
Something altogether strange is born within 
Rebecca—the consciousness of guilt. The base- 
ness of her early days, the meanness of her later 
plots widen suddenly to a gulf that separates 
her from the man she loyes. Him so sensitive, 
so delicate in every fiber, she had expected to 
make invincible with her unconquered and un- 
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conquerable will, but now her will is broken with 
the sense of sin. The times are out of joint; 
about them surge fierce partisan hatreds, malig- 
nant intolerance and bigotry. They were to be 
the ministers of a new evangel of peace and of 
good will. But when the opportunity comes this 
hateful world demands of them the proof of 
innocence, and they cannot give it. Each is self- 
condemned—Rosmer of the sin of which his mad- 
dened wife had believed him guilty, for he learns 
now what drove her to her death; Rebecca for 
the sins the stains of which she now first feels. 
The same cry breaks from the guiltless man and 
the guilty woman; without innocence there is no 
joy in life, there is no power of doing good to 
others. Inward peace alone can sustain us in 
our conflicts with nature and society. Rebecca 
resolves upon self-banishment. Rosmer turns 
from her first disclosures appalled, but when she 
tells him all, he clamors desperately that she 
somehow give him back his faith in her. Slowly 
their souls close in upon the same suggestion. 
Will Rebecca prove the reality of her love by a 
plunge to death in the mill race like his tortured 
wife Beata? 

Compare this scene with a similar scene in 
George Sand’s Indiana, and you will discern at 
once the implacability of Ibsen’s realism; you 
will discern too just where it lies. Rosmer has 
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in him the elements of a nineteenth-century 
Hamlet; Rebecca, of a Lady Macbeth. They are 
no more real than Shakespeare’s prince and 
queen. Not they are inevitable, but the doom 
that they pronounce and execute upon them- 
selves. Let such a man and such a woman once 
exist, and let them meet each other in such:an 
environment, tragedy ensues as certainly as 
wreck follows the storm. The future at which 
they clutched was forfeited beforehand by the 
loss of innocence. One sublime moment only 
they might rescue from the eternal silence; the 
brief rapture of absolute confidence in each 
other’s love purchased cheaply with the remnant 
of their ruined lives. “Are you leading me or 
am I leading you?” asks Rebecca. “Each, each 
of us is leading the other,’ is Rosmer’s calm 
reply. There is nothing for them but the mill 
race. The dead wife Beate is dragging them in 
after her. 


Hedda Gabler is perhaps the most startling 
and least sympathetic of Ibsen’s women, yet 
decidedly the most tragic. She is the product 
of a Norwegian city and its flippant ideals just 
aS Rebecca West is the product of unbridled free- 
thinking and the wild storms of the Northern 
coast. Ibsen describes her as a woman of twenty- 
nine with the face and figure of refinement and 
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distinction. Her eyes a cold steel-gray, her hair 
a pretty brown but not abundant, her bearing 
haughty and self-possessed. She is married to a 
good-natured pedant, who worships her without 
a grain of intelligence for her. The soul of 
Hedda is absolutely,insulated. Her husband has 
no share in her recollections, no share in her 
secret thought; she married him because she 
wanted a change and the numerous admirers that 
fluttered about her in General Gabler’s luxurious 
home showed no inclination to convert their 
worship into sacrifice. Tesman, her pedant 
husband, is a worthy fellow, blameless, indus- 
trious, but stupidly tedious, without any money, 
rich only in the love of a noble old aunt and in 
the prospect of a professor’s chair. Hedda’s 
father left her without fortune and without prin- 
ciples. She has no fear of a God, but a shivering 
dread of Mother Grundy. Her conduct has been 
blameless, but her thoughts have been vagrant, 
full of questioning of things visible, but for- 
bidden, full of curiosity about things naughty 
and wicked. Her life with Tesman irritates and 
exasperates her; even his undoubted virtues em- 
bitter her, for there is no magic in him, and she 
is nothing for him except his wife. An old book 
of medieval history is more attractive to him 
than all her charms; and yet hers is the stronger 
mind. 
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Into this household creeps an old admirer and 
into it breaks an old lover. Brack, the admirer, 
is a serpentine cynic, vain, adroit, unscrupulous, 
outwardly proper, inwardly satanic, ready to 
help that he may finally ruin. Ldévborg, the 
lover, is a genius, a brilliant scholar who pos- 
sesses also brains, but a bad subject, nevertheless, 
dissolute and drunken, degrading his noble 
powers in the basest surroundings. Hedda and 
he used to be good comrades; nay, she was even 
his fair confessor. She bewitched him subtly 
into strange confidences, but when he dared to 
make love to her she drove him away at the 
point of her pistol. She loved him, but she dared 
not abandon herself to him. She had no power and 
apparently no desire to save or to ennoble him. 
Lévborg found his way into a country town where 
the sinner was converted and inspired by Hedda’s 
old schoolmate Thea, a gentle creature whose wavy 
hair Hedda had once threatened to pluck out by 
the roots. Thea has great courage when her 
comrade’s interests are at stake, whereas Hedda 
is at heart a coward. She likes to play with 
her pistols, she likes to shoot into the air or 
to take aim at Lévborg or at Brack. She likes 
to think of bold deeds and wild enterprises; she 
wishes, but she never wills. She dreads scandal; 
even the shadow of it makes her lame. 

From Thea, who fears that Lévborg will return 
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to his old haunts and his own habits, Hedda soon 
obtains the story of their relations. The little 
woman with the wavy hair has converted and 
inspired him. Under her influence he has written 
two great books. One already published has 
made him famous; the other, yet in manuscript, 
is still more wonderful. But Thea trembles for 
him and has followed him into the city. The 
“incomprehensible monster” in Hedda’s nature 
now begins to stir. Stupid little Thea, she says, 
has had her fingers in a human destiny, but she 
has not made a man of Lévborg, only a converted 
sinner who trembles at temptation. She herself 
used to talk to him about coming to her crowned 
with vine-leaves like a Greek god. She will force 
him to be strong and free. As she envied Thea 
her rich wavy hair, so she envies Thea her power 
over Lévborg, and starts to pluck it from her. 
She goads her old lover with glimpses of con- 
cealed affection and with tantalizing reminis- 
cence; she mocks him when he refuses to drink, 
and, all else failing, makes him aware of Thea’s 
fears of his relapse. This worked. The mad- 
dened creature rushed away to prove himself a 
man only to prove himself an archangel ruined, 
or, to speak in plain prose, a genius smothered 
in a beast. In his drunken wanderings he loses 
the manuscript that he and Thea wrote together 
—“‘Thea’s child,” as that poor woman calls it. 
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Hedda’s husband finds it and hands it to his 
wife. When Lévborg returns to her in a delirium 
of remorse and despair she learns that Thea 
only has ever exercised any ennobling influence 
upon him. In vindictive tranquillity she gives 
him the pistol with which she drove him away 
and tells him, ““Do you use it now and at least die 
beautifully.” And when he is gone she seats 
herself beside the stove with the manuscript in 
her lap and burns to ashes the child of wavy- 
haired Thea. 

Lévborg, however, dies disgustingly and not 
beautifully, and to her old admirer Brack, who 
tells her of his disgusting death, Hedda exclaims, 
“T am good for nothing in this world but to make 
myself miserable.” Brack has been watching 
events with satanic satisfaction, and knowing 
Hedda’s dread of scandal thinks he has her in 
his power. He attempts to fetter her wrists with 
his discoveries and offers her the alternative of 
slavery or exposure. She chooses neither but to 
die beautifully while her husband and Thea are 
trying to restore from fragmentary notes the 
perished manuscript. 

“Is there nothing in which I can help you, 
too?” 

“Nothing in the world,” replies her husband. 

“Dear Brack, be good enough to entertain my 
wife.” 
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“With the greatest of pleasure,’ responds the 
hypocrite. 

“No, thanks,” says Hedda. “I am tired this 
evening. I will go and lie down on the sofa.”’ 

A sudden burst of wild music, a sudden shot 
from her second pistol, and the tortured heart 
is still. For though Hedda conforms so scrupu- 
lously to the conventions of society, she rebelled 
against them fiercely. And this rebellion was 
her ruin. She craved truth and freedom, yet she 
was doomed to be a hypocrite with everyone she 
knew. She had cunning but no wisdom. Nature 
had given her witchery but not power. To her 
admirers she was a fascination, never an inspira- 
tion, never an object of ennobling desire. She 
had never seen God at any time, or even a noble 
man. Her selfish old father left her pistols but 
neither money nor principles. Lévborg disclosed 
to her his baser, never his better nature. Brack 
challenged her wit and her cunning, but provoked 
her fear. Tesman, her husband, was stupidly 
tiresome and hopelessly uncompanionable. She 
had no pursuits, no purposes, no prospects, no 
ideals. Thea could forget her grief in a self- 
imposed task; so could old Aunt Tesman, who 
was the incarnation of unselfish kindness— 
Ibsen’s touching reminder to us of a vanishing 
ideal. But Hedda had no wish to live but only 
will enough to die. 
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Hilda Wangel, the next of Ibsen’s heroines, is 
in sharp contrast with Hedda, for Hilda knows 
just what she wants, and wills whatever she 
wishes. She appeared first in Ibsen’s Lady from 
the Sea, there as an elfish child, defiant, willful, 
affectionate, hungry for love and for excitement. 
The Norwegian word always on her tongue in 
those days has no equivalent in English. It 
means that which holds us in suspense on tenter- 
hooks of expectation and alarm. Her stepmother, 
Lida, evidently fails to educate this “incompre- 
hensible monster,” for Hilda speaks of her home 
as a cage to which she will never return. When 
she appears to Master Builder Solness she is 
older but not different. Solness, like Rosmer, is 
unhappily married, but, unlike him, is mean, 
selfish, ignoble. Like Rosmer, he is timid, 
but, unlike him, timid from conscious mean- 
ness and superstition, not from the sensitive- 
ness of a delicate nature. His successes have 
been built on ruined lives, the lives of his 
own children included. The first came to him 
when his wife’s old home was burned to the 
eround. For this gave him opportunity to show 
his skill as an architect. But the fire robbed 
him of his children and broke the spirit of his 
wife. The crushed and dazed woman mourned, 
however, more for the perished portraits and the 
lost relics than for her perished offspring. She 
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had no happiness in the present, no hope for the 
future. She lived wholly in the bygone days. 
He is surrounded, Hilda tells him, with the at- 
mosphere of a buirying-vault, and he is shudder- 
ing with the chills of an evil conscience. 

Into this home, into this man’s life, bounds 
Hilda with the confidence of her willful nature. 
She tells him a curious legend of a promise that 
he made her ten years before when she saw him 
at her father’s home. She was to be his princess; 
he would build her an air castle in Spain. And 
she has come to have him make this promise 
good. She watches the other women drudging at 
their duty. “I cannot bear that nasty word, 
‘duty,’ ”’ she exclaims; “it is so cold, so cutting, 
so sharp.” “Warm” and “hearty” are her watch- 
words. What we do, what we say, should be 
good and heart-warm. She cannot endure the 
mean and the ugly. But she escapes it by re- 
fusing to see it. Solness is mean and ugly, but 
she will not believe it; her faith in his goodness 
and his strength is more to her than her life. 
Ten years before she saw him, high up on the 
church tower, waving a wreath in triumph. She 
wants to see him there again. She will not 
believe that he cannot climb as high as he can 
build. The wife of Solness holds him down, so 
do the others; Hilda drives him forward and 
upward—and to his ruin. Her will might make 
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him venture; but it could not make him conquer. 
And her wild cry of triumph when he falls, “He 
reached the top; I heard the sound of harps in 
the air. He is mine; he is mine!” is only the 
ecstasy of willful delusion refusing to perceive 
realities and proclaiming victory in the face of 
defeat and death. 

The symbolic drama has its charms, not the 
least of which is this: interpretation is always 
optional. Master Builder Solness is doubtless a 
symbolic drama. Hilda may therefore signify 
the future of womanhood. If so, she brings us 
little consolation. Her will is glorious, her heart 
is rich, her speech is splendid, but her brain, alas! 
is flighty. The glorious will is the slave of her 
delusions. Solness captivates her fancy with an 
idle speech; therefore she will have the kingdom 
he has promised her, she will drive him to the 
height of her ideal. She has no sense of actuality ; 
things must accord with her fancies, otherwise 
she will compel them. Her splendid and candid 
speech avails her nothing, because of her delu- 
sions. She hears the harpers in the air and will 
not hear the dull thud of Solness striking on 
the murderous stone heap; she causes only havoe, 
but she wills it to be victory. And therefore 
fate, not she, is vanquished. 

I doubt this rendering. Hilda is the victim 
of neglect, just as Nora was the victim of her 
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father’s caprice. She is an untamed, untrained 
nature, fresh, vigorous, truthful, willful. But 
her contact with hard surroundings, with her 
whisky-drinking father and her morphine-eating 
stepmother, makes her an unreal creature, eager 
for excitement and hungry for the impossible. 
Fate brings her in conflict with the crippled 
manhood of the modern world. The most that 
she could do for Solness is to stir the embers of 
his ruined power; the most that he could do for 
Hilda was to promise her a kingdom ,in a flush 
of good nature and when goaded on by her 
tremendous will, to end his life with a desperate 
clutch at the impossible with which she dazzled 
him. Master Builder Solness is simply one more 
indictment of the society which Ibsen despises; 
Hilda Wangel has no chance in her environment. 
She might have been entrancing; she is the sug- 
gestion of a being strong and glorious. But, 
like the bird that strikes the lighthouse splendor, 
she is shattered by her own velocity in touching 
a reality that she never once perceived. 
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THERE are two ways of dealing with a dramatic 
poet: we may judge him by accepted standards 
or we may compare his works with the master- 
pieces from which these standards have been 
derived. If, however, we pursue the first of these, 
we exclude inevitably the genius who, by defying 
the prevailing taste, lifts his art to a higher plane 
and dictates new commandments to posterity. 
The principles that Aristotle derived from 
Sophocles would have excluded Shakespeare; 
and only recently could it be confidently main- 
tained that Shakespeare had acquired the suf- 
frage of universal culture as the greatest drama- 
tist of modern times. Hence I purpose to inquire 
how far the dramas of Henrik Ibsen resemble 
and ‘how far they differ from the works of the 
author of Gidipus and the creator of Othello. 

But, objects a listener, what right has Henrik 
Ibsen to such consideration? A double right, I 
think. First, as the chief figure in Norwegian 
literature, which has been one of the surprises 
of the nineteenth century; secondly, as the 
dominating figure in European poetry, whose in- 
fluence for good or evil has been both wide and 
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deep. Whenever a man of letters, be he poet or 
philosopher, works his way, through neglect and 
misunderstanding and opposition and oppro- 
brium, to a height from which he commands the 
attention, the admiration, and the fluctuating 
love and hatred of his thoughtful compatriots, 
the historian must recognize him and explain 
his reception. He means more than soldier or 
merchant or inventor or discoverer. He reflects 
a moral revolution in process or impending; the 
old order is changing; old ideas are crumbling; 
a new creation is struggling into being; a better 
world, or possibly a worse one, is at hand. When, 
moreover, this same man of letters passes the 
frontiers of his fatherland, then the revolution 
has penetrated, or overhangs humanity. There 
is something wrong not in Denmark only, or in 
Scandinavia, but everywhere. A crisis has ar- 
rived; a crisis big with fate and which requires 
resolute thinking and resolute endeavor. Sopho- 
cles and Shakespeare exerted, to be sure, in their 
own day, little influence outside of Athens and 
of London; only in later years were the per- 
manent elements of revolution in their dramas 
universally discerned; but now these elements 
are recognized wherever men think deeply and 
seriously; now their eternal protest is heard 
wherever poetry is cherished—their eternal pro- 
test against the agents and instruments of human 
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misery; now they are recognized as the cham- 
pions of those eternal laws to which Antigone 
appealed in the noblest defiance of hypocritical 
tyranny that ancient poet ever placed in a 
woman’s mouth. 

What is this revolutionary element, this pro- 
test of Periclean and of Elizabethan dramatist? 
It is a protest against the world of suffering and 
of meanness with which they were acquainted ; 
made, however, in the form of pictures, of fables 
relating to other epochs and to beings of heroic 
mold. Qidipus and Heracles and Teucer and 
Philoctetes, Deianeira and Antigone and Electra 
belong in their sufferings as much to the age of 
Pericles as to the time of Kreon and of Aga- 
memnon. For suffering like theirs befalls 
humanity; against the presence of it the human 
heart rebels. But the unconquerable spirit of 
the Greek woman that Sophocles portrays is a 
protest of another kind; consciously or uncon- 
sciously, it is a protest against the unheroic 
women of his own great city to whom Pericles 
could utter nothing more inspiring than that 
their glory was in never being mentioned. 

The past depicted by Shakespeare is less 
colossal. Gods and demigods have disappeared ; 
the hearts of his heroes contain only human 
blood. Coriolanus and Cesar, Hamlet and 
Othello, Lady Macbeth and Queen Katharine are 
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spirits of ‘the vasty deep,” superhuman in their 
cravings and their passions, but of mortal 
stature, after all, and in their utmost of desire 
and achievement, human, tragically human. 

For Sophocles contemporaneous drama was 
impossible; Aristophanes and the comic poets 
might introduce the heroes of the day; might 
castigate Kleon or even Pericles and provoke 
Socrates to rise and show himself to the roaring 
multitude. But the tragic poet must take no 
liberties of this kind. If he arraigned the present, 
it must be indirectly. The past with its mag- 
nificent crimes and its tremendous sinners, with 
its grim destinies and interfering gods—this only 
was permitted him by the religious and esthetic 
judgment of his audience. To these heroic figures 
only dared he give the thoughts and passions, 
them only might he surround with the mysteries 
of the world in which he lived. 

Shakespeare could come closer to his own age; 
he could become, in a sense, what Sophocles could 
not, “the abstract and brief chronicle of his 
time.” 

Quite another reason, though, drives every 
great dramatic poet to worship the older time. 
This worship has its origin in the instinct of 
nationality. Every great people feels that the 
creative impulse from which it sprang must have 
been divinely strong; that there must have been 
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giants in the early days. When Thucydides 
uttered his famous sneer about the primitive 
Greeks Athens had begun to decay. A nation’s 
degeneracy follows fast upon its fouling the nest 
in which it was reared; upon its profaning the 
altars where its founders worship; upon its 
doubting or belittling the grandeur of their 
achievements. And when civilized humanity can 
no longer brace itself against calamity and no 
longer find strength for fresh endeavor “in the 
days that are no more,” then, indeed, has it 
arrived at the era of niggardly enthusiasm and 
paltry enterprise. 

Ibsen, like most students, came at first under 
the spell of classical antiquity; this combined 
with his hatred of existing conditions to produce 
his earliest drama, Catilina. But as a Norwe- 
gian, and a poet conscious of a divine calling, 
he turned inevitably to the sagas of his own 
people; in them he could find rebuke and in- 
spiration for his contemporaries; in that mirror 
he could show his people how they had dwindled, 
and what they might still become. 

Yet the larger world held him in its grip; 
especially the world of religious thought and 
struggle. It was, therefore, natural enough that 
the conflict between emperor and Galilean should 
appear to him as the most tragic moment of later 
Roman history; and that he should attempt to 
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depict the doomed paganism rallying for its last 
encounter with Christianity before the latter had 
risen to the conquest of mankind. Here again 
the present asserts itself within the past; the 
coming of a third kingdom to supersede them 
both casts its shadow over the closing scenes, 
and the poet is swallowed up in prophecy. 

Sophocles and Shakespeare are both great 
thinkers; Ibsen likewise. But the latter was 
slow to learn that the truth of the drama is not 
the truth of declamation, but the truth of inward 
life made visible; that the figures of a great 
drama should be transparent; that speech may 
easily obscure their souls. The dramatist must 
reveal the springs of conduct; understanding afar 
off the thought of his creatures, he must make us 
also understand it. This Ibsen did to a greater 
extent in his Vikings and in Lady Inger and in 
- The Pretenders; but even in these we see a poet 
reshaping the legends of the past in a mind which 
is constantly reshaping itself under the influence 
of a contemporary world, agitated by strange 
and new ideas. 

I am far from saying that there was no such 
blending of a deeply agitated present with a tur- 
bulent past, in Sophocles and Shakespeare. To 
us, characters and plot are everything; so that 
the modern spectator may be losing what was 
the chief effect upon those who witnessed these 
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dramas when first performed. They were thrilled 
no doubt by utterances that came close home to 
their business and bosoms, just as in times of 
great public excitement a modern audience is 
thrilled by discovering an unsuspected applica- 
tion in some familiar line. A poet agitated by 
strange and new ideas! There is nothing new 
under the sun. The problems that constitute the 
essence of tragedy are eternally the same. It is 
only our attempts to solve them that are new 
and strange. For the essence of tragedy is the 
clash and collision of the divine and the human 
will, the eternal conflict of desire and destiny. 
Poets can depict, they cannot explain it. 
Sophocles can exhibit, as in Gidipus, a soul un- 
crushed, nay, even purified and ennobled in spite 
of the crimes unwittingly committed. He can 
show us what may happen in spite of suffering 
and dire fate; the lips that burned with curses 
and called down calamities upon himself and 
others become at the poet’s touch not only power- 
ful with the wrath of the gods in their ‘final 
utterance but even beautiful in blessing. Yet to 
Sophocles the only explanation of the tragedy of 
life is the far-off divine decree. 

Shakespeare depicts the same conflict in 
Hamlet, in Macbeth, in Othello; but the English 
dramatist gets nearer to the psychological con- 
dition from which calamity proceeds. The beings 
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that he sets before us are not blinded by the 
gods entirely. The source of mischief is within. 
Hamlet’s will is too feeble for his fertile intellect ; 
Othello is too passionate, too suspicious, and at 
the same time too unsuspecting. Lady Macbeth 
has unawares a subconscious, or self-suppressed 
nobility of soul, that makes her crime a blunder. 
Destiny in Sophocles is predetermined; crime, 
the outward crime at least, is decreed by the 
gods. From this there is no escape; the effort 
to escape it makes its commission sure. And yet 
the soul abhors it and protests with a nobler 
divinity than theirs against the gods that compel 
it. The spiritual vision of Gidipus that results 
from his calamity, the love for his daughters that 
mitigates the hatred of his unfilial sons, are some 
compensation for his self-inflicted blindness and 
his banishment. But he remains throughout the 
agent of the gods. In his blazing wrath and in 
his tenderness alike they manifest their power 
and achieve their purpose. 

The element of revolution in Sophocles is, then, 
not a protest against the gods but a protest 
against the human folly that tries to evade their 
decrees; a protest that rises to moral sublimity 
when he shows how impotent are even these 
decrees to touch the substance of a soul remain- 
ing true to the eternal moral law that is superior 
to gods and men alike. The element of revyo- 
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lution in Shakespeare is the protest against 
temptation, the protest against the human and 
superhuman spirits of evil that lay waste our 
powers and scourge us with the sins into which 
they decoy us. Tempted but not compelled! Lear, 
Othello, Hamlet, Lady Macbeth are ruined from 
within ; ruined too in spite of the inner guardians 
of the soul. The suspense and horror of the 
tragedy are both heightened by the knowledge 
that disaster is become inevitable while we are 
looking on. 

Take one only of the most familiar instances, 
the words of Lady Macbeth: 


What beast was’t, then, 

That made you break this enterprise to me? 
I have given suck and 

Know how tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me: 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 

Have plucked my nipple from his boneless gums 

And dashed the brains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this. 


Yes! to be haunted ever after with that infant 
smile and with that baby’s blood. For these 
are the words of a woman who is screwing her 
courage to the sticking point in spite of tender- 
ness and conscience; of a woman whose con- 
Science proves mightier than the “undaunted 
mettle” that should “compose men children only,” 
yet a woman who can quell all fear of spectral 
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dagger or ghost with gory locks, unless per- 
chance they come in dreams. Hamlet, to be 
sure, talks of “the divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough hew them how we will.” But Hamlet’s 
resolutions are “sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought”; his rough-hewing is a _planless 
sculpture; and the divinity that shapes his 
destiny mocks at his soliloquies. 


“The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!” 


There’s debility for you. No purpose nobler than — 
vengeance, and that purpose in perpetual oscil- 
lation, between “I will” and “I won’t.” He 
stumbles to murder and to death through 
“thoughts that wander through eternity.” 
Shakespeare’s protest, then, is not, like that of 
Sophocles, a protest against the folly of resist- 
ance to the gods united with a call to revere those 
laws which are higher and nobler than their 
inescapable decrees. They are protests against 
the spirit that tempts and against the spirit 
that yields, whether it yields from passion or 
ambition, from willfulness or weakness. The 
seventeenth century has been called a century of 
will. Shakespeare recognized and furthered its 
coming. In spite of ghost and witches and devils; 
in spite of bad and foolish and powerful men; 
in spite of frail, treacherous, and wicked women, 
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crime, calamity, defeat are not inevitable. An 
Imogen may save her soul alive; the divinity 
that shapes our ends dwells within us and will 
shape them to grander forms, directly our rough- 
hewing of them gives place to definite and beau- 
tiful intention. 

Now this same conflict of desire and destiny 
is the substance of Ibsen’s dramas. His charac- 
ters (with the exception of King Haakon in 
The Pretenders) all end in complete or partial 
failure, outwardly at least. Not, however, by 
any decree of fate or because tempted to definite 
follies or definite crimes; crime and calamity are 
with Ibsen merely collateral consequences of 
self-degradation. Ibsen’s tragic figures either 
reject an offered destiny or are unequal to their 
ambitions. Men and women have a vocation; at 
least those of them gifted beyond their fellows; 
it is in all the same—the vocation to be them- 
selves; not to be self-sufficing, but to be self- 
purifying and self-perfecting. Untruth, infidelity 
to one’s own being—this is the chief, this is the 
only crime; all other crimes are consequences. 
Haakon achieves his kingly thought as easily as 
the faleon cleaves the air, because he never 
swerves from his heavenly calling. All things 
are tributary to him, even his enemies and his 
obstacles. In The Vikings a deception practiced 
by Sigurd in sheer nobility of soul leads to the 
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ruin, not only of Sigurd and the woman whom 
he really loves, but to the woe of all connected 
with them; and not to outward ruin only, but 
to the killing of soul and body both, except in 
the case of Dagny, who is simply and beautifully 
truthful, and from whom the poet, with exquisite, 
even though inconsequential tenderness, conceals 
the falsehood, which if known to her would have 
poisoned her only comfort in calamity. Perhaps 
not so inconsequential, after all. For it is not 
believing lies that works the mischief of the 
world; it is the making and condoning of them 
by those that know them to be lies; those who 
believe them, though outwardly crushed in the 
general wreck, may still remain intact, unsullied 
in their inward parts. 

This same conception of life appears in Lady 
Inger. Here, again, a noble destiny is offered; 
offered to a woman of superb powers; but this 
woman oscillates between her vocation and her 
maternal fears. Not her maternal duty; that is 
to do the poet wrong, the same wrong that is done 
him by certain critics of A Doll’s House. 
Maternal duty is not incompatible with the 
woman’s vocation. Indeed, Lady Inger ruins 
both her son and her daughter by neglecting her 
high calling. 

In these earlier dramas the tragedy results 
either from mistaking one’s destiny, as in Duke 
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Skule’s case, or from refusing it in the hour of 
opportunity, as in the case of Sigurd and of 
Lady Inger. Now, as no one thinks of denying 
to Ibsen great technical skill and rare strength 
and beauty of diction, we are thrown back upon 
the question, Is this a less noble conception of 
the conflict and calamity of life than that of 
Sophocles and Shakespeare; or one less true? 
To use the old Norse phrase, “I trow not.” 
Moses, so runs the ancient record, refused to 
be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choos- 
ing rather to suffer affliction with the people of 
God. Be this history or poetry, the story of 
Moses is the story of every right choice. And if 
we could read the pages most blotted with the 
recording angel’s tears, they would not be pages 
of Uncle Toby’s oaths, but the records of un- 
seized opportunities, of rejected destinies; or, 
to use [bsen’s words in Peer Gynt, thoughts that 
should have been thought, songs that should have 
been sung, watchwords that should have been 
proclaimed, deeds that should have been achieved. 
Or, to use the words of the Judge of all the 
earth, “I was an hungred, and ye gave me no 
meat: ...naked, and ye clothed me not.” 
“Tragedy” and “hell” are interchangeable terms; 
in their ultimate form they are prepared for 
those that reject the fullness of life. 3 
Sophocles in Philoctetes limits the interference 
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of the gods and gives freer scope to human action, 
the nobility of Neoptolemus lifting the play to 
heights of splendor. To Shakespeare the gods 
are shadows, but ghosts revisit the glimpses of 
the moon and evil spirits stalk abroad; neither 
the arch-tempter nor the Almighty ruler is al- 
together absent from his world. Ibsen, however, 
lives in the age of Darwin; an age in which 
doubt overspreads the sky, or, to use the words 
of Clifford, an age in which “the Great Com- 
panion is dead.” 

The supernatural is gone. “Quite true,” re- 
plies Ibsen in his dramas, “but the superhuman 
abides.” We moderns, to be sure, are not crushed 
by the unalterable decrees of the gods. Voices 
from the spirit world, and spectral shapes have 
vanished with their urgings and their entice- 
ments. But instead of them we have another 
kind of ghost; the hauntings of past sins, and 
falsehoods and blunders. The cry of Ibsen in 
that startling and hated drama Ghosts is this: 
“Fools, blind fools, do you imagine that in de- 
molishing your pantheons and in tearing down 
the world of wizards and of witches and in sub- 
stituting the ideas of inexorable law for the old 
conceptions of the immortal gods and the in- 
visible powers, do you imagine that you have 
escaped the eternal reality that was reflected in 
such forms by Sophocles and Shakespeare, in 
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their less instructed but powerfully creative 
works?” 

Call the reality by any name you will. The 
awful thing is here potent as in the ancient days. 
The past you cannot bury; the ghost will never 
down. Traditional ideas survive in our blood 
after we banish them from the brain. Ancestral 
habits poison our arteries, enfeeble our tissue, 
devastate our wills, mock us from the eyes of 
our children; and the transactions of our youth 
refuse to vanish at our bidding. To cry out 
against dramas like Ghosts is to cry out against 
the only tragedy that has meaning for our age. 
The madness of Ajax, the crimes of Gidipus and 
his calamities had meaning for the Athenians, 
because their gods had not become unreal; thus 
and not otherwise they conceived the super- 
human world. The ghost of Hamlet’s father and 
the witches of Macbeth meant something to King 
James and his courtiers; so did the “damned 
spot” that would not out. For so our fore- 
fathers in England conceived their superhuman 
world. But neither gods nor ghosts mean any- 
thing to us, and the “damned spot” too seldom 
murders sleep. But tainted blood and crippled 
wills; the ghost of beliefs we thought were slain, 
and of crimes that will not lie quiet, do what 
we may to bury them alive, Ay, there’s the rub! 
Shall we, though, protest that this is not poetry 
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but pessimism ; and cry, “Away with it from the 
library and the stage! Out upon the degenerate 
genius who holds this kind of mirror up to 
nature”? 

The supernatural of Sophocles and Shake- 
speare were misconceptions; sublime ones truly, 
but misreadings of the universe. Are the truer 
conceptions of modern thought lacking in 
grandeur? Is not the conflict of man with nature 
and the moral order still the source of human 
tragedy? And if the dramatist is to purge our 
modern hearts with visions of the terrible, must 
he not depict the conflict as we now conceive the 
superhuman which is sure to overmaster us, un- 
less perchance we conquer it within the soul and 
win at least an inward victory? 

For just here we touch another point of con- 
tact for all three dramatists. There is more 
virtue in defiance and perseverance than in 
success. ‘We have power to die and scorn you,” 
is quite the noblest word that Shakespeare can 
put in any threatened hero’s mouth. The chief 
thing is not the triumph; to will grandly, though 
one fail, is diviner than to win easily. Suffering 
is not the thing to sympathize with, but en- 
deavor, unflagging and unflinching endeavor. 
This is the old Norse scorn of groans and tears; 
a scorn quite alien to the Greek mind. But 
Ibsen carries this sympathy with mere endeavor 
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to the utmost, for in every case (that of Haakon 
being the only exception) the endeavor fails. 
Brand and Peer Gynt lie in between the heroic 
and the great social plays. Brand is the sub- 
stance and Peer Gynt the shadow. Brand the 
whole man; Peer Gynt, the king of shreds and 
patches. Brand the preacher of the mountains 
is no doubter like Duke Skule, no shuffler, no 
brilliant demagogue like Stensgaard in The 
Young Men’s League. His is no splendid per- 
sonality split to splinters for lack of a great 
purpose to harmonize his being. On the contrary, 
his watchword is, “Everything or Nothing’— 
gifts, impulse, character, mind, heart, will all 
move together in the one great enterprise, to build 
a real church for the real God. For this he 
sacrifices mother and child and wife; for this he 
sacrifices future and friends, and finally himself, 
although his death is rather the end of a con- 
tinual self-torture than a sacrifice. But he spends 
his life for naught. His failure is not such as 
Carlyle bemoaned in Burns, for Brand displays 
a will unflinching and invincible. It is a failure 
due wholly to environment; even the miscon- 
ception of his calling, the narrowness of his 
nobility are due to his surroundings. The same 
theme reappears in An Enemy of the People, 
only this time the evil environment is almost 
wholly human. Coleridge has somewhere a 
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curious fable to illustrate the madness of a sane 
man in an insane world. Ibsen depicts the mad- 
ness of a moral being in an immoral world, the 
madness of truth in an environment of lies. 
Philoctetes seemed to Lessing the perfection 
of Sophoclean art; and the drama has one 
peculiar rule of immortality—it suggests new 
thoughts at every reading. The theme of it is 
loneliness; the cruel loneliness of exile unde- 
served. The great poet, though, shrinks from 
extremes and will not leave his hero to perish 
utterly. Ibsen, with that reverence for the possi- 
bilities of womanhood which never fails him, 
gave Brand Agnes, the most beautiful of his 
creations, to share in his endeavor. So too he 
relieves the baseness of Dr. Stockmann’s neigh- 
bors by the courage of his daughter, and, like 
Sophocles, he does not drive his hero to despair. 
But in neither case does he place beside his hero 
a noble man such as Sophocles has created in 
Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, and Teucer, 
the brother of Ajax. Ibsen once wrote to 
Brandes: “One cannot afford to have friends; 
it is not what one does for them that makes 
them too costly; it is what one refrains from 
doing on their account.” And this glowing 
philosophy renders his dramas so terribly somber, 
especially the later ones. The brothers in The 
Vikings love each other nobly; there are signs 
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of manly affection in The Emperor and Galilean, 
and fragments of an old friendship in The Pillars 
of Society ; but, generally, the masculine environ- 
ment of Ibsen’s heroes is mean and crippling— 
hypocrites, bigots, cynics, shallow-pates, dream- 
ers, schemers, marplots, grafters. 

Two things, however, must be noted. Ibsen 
follows Sophocles rather than Shakespeare in 
not crowding the stage with figures, but con- 
centrating attention upon a few sharply con- 
trasted characters; and then the tragic interest 
in nearly all his later plays gathers round the 
women that he depicts, the fate of the men being 
wholly subordinate. Sophocles and Shakespeare, 
both of them, depict the disaster with which 
companionship is fraught, Sophocles most power- 
fully and most beautifully in Philoctetes, Shake- 
speare most terribly in Othello. Masculine 
treachery, however, makes no such impression 
upon us in either of them as it does in Ibsen, 
because in them it is contrasted so often with 
masculine fidelity and magnanimity, while in 
Ibsen it appears quite unrelieved. 

Note, again, that Sophocles and Shakespeare 
reflected contemporary life only in the mirror 
of the past. What would we not give for an 
Aspasia from the author of Antigone or a 
Socrates from the creator of King QM£dipus? 
Shakespeare’s Henry VIII comes close to his own 
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age; and Wolsey’s lament, “Had I but served 
my God with half the zeal I served my king,” 
is the bitter lament of a great soul, abased and 
abandoned by a royal friend. But even Shake- 
speare came no nearer than this to the life that 
surrounded him, except by indirection. It is 
different with Ibsen. He depicts the tragedy of 
contemporary conditions; the tragedy of hasty 
strife, of commercial greed, of religious hypoc- 
risy, of visionary philanthropy, of domestic isola- 
tion and misunderstanding, of social prejudice 
and decayed morality. He shows how these 
corrode and corrupt the sanctities of friendship 
and of home. 

Rosmer’s brother-in-law, his fierce partisan 
hatred, Stockmann’s brother and Stockmann’s 
father-in-law in their unscrupulous greed, 
Gregers Werle in his blundering philanthropy, 
Pastor Manders in his unconscious hypocrisy are 
more than human souls transfixed and exposed; 
they are victims of an atmosphere alive with evil 
germs; an atmosphere that debases, enfeebles, 
brutalizes the masculine character and converts 
companionship into calamity. The critic cries 
in vain, “This is not all of life.” It is the tragic 
element of modern life, the menace to home and 
church, and society and state, the ruin that 
threatens democracy and the corruption of eul- 
ture. The scream, “Pessimism,” honest enough 
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in many cases, but reechoed by impotent clergy- 
men, political bandits, philanthropic dreamers, 
truculent traders, venerated respectabilities, and 
the noisy multitudes of souls for sale, becomes 
the cry of the self-convicted who confess their 
guilt by the vehemence of their wrath. 

I could, indeed, wish for a Neoptolemus or a 
Teucer among these later characters of Ibsen; 
a youth noble enough to escape from the base- 
ness into which an arch-tempter like Ulysses de- 
coys him, noble enough to conquer his own weak- 
ness and to display the glory of masculine 
friendship. There are none in Ibsen’s recent 
dramas; on the contrary, the friendship of John 
Gabriel Borkman for his former clerk Foldal is 
somber and hollow. It is a friendship supported 
by mutual flattery. It crumbles instantly when 
they tell each other what they really think. 

To this tragedy of the superhuman and the 
social environment Ibsen adds the old, old 
tragedy of woman’s love.’ | 

Sophocles composed many dramas; only seyen 
remain. One treats of a wife’s love for her hus- 
band, Heracles; one of a daughter’s love for her 
father, Electra; while the Gdipus and the Anti- 
gone give us pictures of filial and sisterly affec- 
tion that make the world eternally beautiful. 
We lack, however, a complete picture of maternal 
tenderness, of which we have only glimpses. 
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Ibsen treats of woman’s love in every form. He 
begins, like Sophocles, with woman subordinate 
to man, living in and for him. And these pic- 
tures of devoted women are surpassingly beauti- 
ful. He took it for granted at first, as Sophocles 
did, and as Shakespeare did, that woman’s saga 
is “to love, to sacrifice all, to be forgotten,” and 
from this view of woman’s saga came Margrete 
and Elina and Agnes and Solveig; from this 
view came such striking figures as Hjérdis in 
The Vikings and Lady Inger, and even Mother 
Aase in Peer Gynt. In Hjérdis, however, we 
hear the protest against this view which reap- 
pears in the woman that John Gabriel Borkman 
sacrificed. There are, exclaims Hjérdis, sacri- 
fices that no man has a right to make; he has no 
right to sacrifice the woman that he really loves, 
be his motive base or noble. 

The Deianeira of Sophocles is indeed a glorious 
being, even in her weakness; her fidelity and her 
passionate devotion, like that of Laodamia, 
beautiful in spite of their appalling consequences. 
Desdemona and Ophelia and Lady Macbeth have 
only one resemblance—their complete and calam- 
itous absorption in the lives of men that they 
cannot help. All this touches and thrills us, so 
long aS no one raises the question that I have 
raised at last, Have women no rights of their 
own? Is it only as mothers, as daughters, as 
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sisters, aS wives that they have existence? Can 
they be even these unless they are first and fore- 
most human beings? George Brandes confesses 
his inability to say whether Ibsen is for or 
against marriage in the abstract. Ibsen, I fancy, 
smiled grimly when he read that passage. “I 
am,’ he wrote in replying to the maddening 
criticisms of The Ghosts, “far more objective 
than these critics think.” 

He was not writing essays disguised in 
dramatic form; he was depicting the tragedy of 
contemporaneous existence. If he illuminated 
this tragedy with reflections of a powerful mind, 
he was doing only what Sophocles and Shake- 
speare had done before him; but the tragedy that 
they depicted was remote, and his was very close 
at hand. To the questions, Did Nora do right, 
did Helen do right? did Hedwig do right? Ibsen 
might indeed retort,’““Did Imogen do right? did 
Lady Macbeth do right? did Deianeira do right? 
did Electra do right?” What do such questions 
mean in tragedy? As Ibsen says himself, given 
Helen Alving and Pastor Manders, and given 
the conditions in which they are placed, what is 
sure to happen? She pulls at a knot in the moral 
order and the whole machine-sewed fabric goes 
to pieces in her hands, and the priest of God is as 
helpless to save her as the blind prophet Teiresias 
was to save King Gidipus. Teiresias, though, 
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was honest and knew the future. He provoked 
calamity through no fault of his own. Pastor 
Manders is through and through dishonest, una- 
wares. His real god is Mother Grundy. He 
cares more for criticism than for Christ. There- 
fore he cannot avert, therefore he precipitates 
disaster. What he might have been appears in 
Rosmer, whose ‘influence upon a woman of the 
Macbeth type lifts her into another world. Ros- 
mer is no such character as Brand; his ideal is 
inward purity. He shrinks from brutal words 
as from a brutal blow, and yet he can die to gain 
one short moment of blissful certainty. True, 
Rebecca’s redemption comes too late; true, the 
dramatist is driven to the desperate expedient 
of concerted suicide to solve the situation that he 
has created; but the underlying thought is true 
and terrible. All reparation, all regeneration 
has its limits; it must come early to do its per- 
fect work. Or is there something else implied 
here and also in his latest work, When We Dead 
Awaken? Are we returning unconsciously to 
pagan conceptions of death? As the belief in 
immortality dies out of life and literature, does 
the craving for one sublime moment of concen- 
trated joy spring up to take its place? Is one 
brief instant of delirious ecstasy to be the future’s 
only compensation for a lost eternity? 

These women of Ibsen resemble Michael 
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_ Angelo’s unfinished marbles. An evil spirit has 
- arrested the creator’s hand; there they are, 
lovely, magnificent possibilities that are no 
longer possible. John Gabriel Borkman, per- 
haps the most striking of Ibsen’s dramas, com- 
plicates with great audacity the problem of 
domestic affection with domestic education. 
The woman that Borkman loved and sacrificed 
_ for his enterprises, the other woman that Bork- 
man married and sacrificed for his enterprises, 
both struggle to possess the ruined and branded 
banker’s only son. Each has had a hand in the 
boy’s education, hoping to find in the child the 
happiness destroyed by the parent. They fail. 
They are too feeble, too ignorant for the task. 
It is the worst form of failure. They have only 
prepared the boy by their mistakes for a wanton 
woman, in whom he finds the liberty and life 
that they cramped and he craved. This is tragedy 
in its grimmest aspect. This is domestic misery 
in its deepest depths. This is the bottomless pit, 
the modern home. Nora, Helen, Hedwig, Hedda, 


_ Ella all utter the same cry—“You have crippled 


us by your social machinery and your worship 
of untruth; you have slain the love-life within 
us; you have sinned against the Holy Ghost!” 
The traces of humor in Sophocles are few 
and faint ; it could not be otherwise. Shakespeare, 
unfettered by convention and tradition, intro- 
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duced it boldly into tragedy; not so much to 
relieve as to deepen its gloom. The gravediggers 
in Hamlet make death more terrible with their 
coarse songs and ruder jests, and Lear’s fool is 
as tragic as his master. There is the same grim 
humor in some of Ibsen’s serious plays, and it 
produces quite the same effect; as, for instance, 
the appearance in Rosmersholm of the scholar 
gone to seed. The comedy of life did not escape 
him ; witness his Young Men’s League and Love’s 
Comedy and numerous scenes in Peer Gynt. But 
this comic aspect of humanity as depicted by 
him provokes more dread than merriment and 
our laughter dies upon our lips, because there is 
something terribly grim in Ibsen’s way of saying, 
“What fools these mortals be!” The words are 
Shakespeare’s but not the tones; for Ibsen has 
no sympathy with frailty and folly; Shakespeare 
loves and Ibsen hates the weakness that they 
both depict. Writes Mr. Aldrich: 
I little read those poets who have made 
A noble art a pessimistic trade, 


And trained their Pegasus to draw a hearse 
Through endless avenues of drooping verse. 


The hearse is a modern vehicle. And the 
wingéd Pegasus belongs to antiquity; the pic- 
ture is incongruous and therefore ludicrous. But 
so is a picture of Sophocles astride the wingéd 
steed and soaring into the gilded clouds of un- 
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reality. Two of his greatest plays center round 
the burial of the dead. He trained his Pegasus 
to stand and watch the funeral pyre. Shake- 
speare made Hamlet pick up Yorick’s skull and 
add his somber thinking to the terror of the 
grave. And a certain Dante disdained the 
Pegasus entirely, but, companioned by his poet- 
guide, fell fainting as the dead might fall, when 
the guilty lovers moved from him in their in- 
separable embrace of misery. Sophocles nor 
Dante nor Shakespeare took refuge from the 
present in the past; but the world of fable that 
served them as a mirror for their time has no 
reality for us. Yet the humanity of which we 
are at once partakers and spectators is still 
writhing in the coils of destiny. Shall our liter- 
ature create for us a fool’s paradise or, at best, 
a land of splendid dreams? Shall we banish 
from it tragedy, except as the poet may depict it 
as belonging to a past that never was present? 
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I. 1. Our age has been the age of developing 
democracy. ‘We must educate our masters,” 
said the statesmen who saw the coronation of the 
people. The schoolmaster shall be the saviour 
of our newer commonwealth. Knowledge, or 
what was counted knowledge, was diffused with 
enthusiasm—which went well enough until 
knowledge disappeared in speculation and skep- 
ticism, leaving the startled multitudes to amuse 
’ themselves, if they could, in carnivals of doubt. 
We in America were slow to feel the movement, 
but we feel it now. We were isolated by our 
situation, busy with the conquest of our frontiers, 
taught chiefly by men and women of devout faith, 
who rejoiced in the traditional creeds. But the 
tremendous inventions of our age reunited us to 
Europe. They made us sharers of European 
ideas and tendencies; they brought about an 
immigration of thought more potent than the 
immigration of people. The doubts of learned 
Germany, the desperate dreams of socialistic 
France, the serious skepticism of England and 
Scotland began to operate upon us. Strauss and 
Goethe, Fourier and Comte, Carlyle and Spencer, 
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Colenso and Darwin, Renan and Victor Hugo 
began their sway, and signs of religious dissolu- 
tion soon appeared. Here, as in Europe, the 
masses began to imbibe, often unconsciously, the 
opinion that science, philosophy, history were 
all combined to shake and overturn the throne 
of Jesus Christ. Now the people are to be the 
sovereigns of the future, and the Christ of the 
future must be the Christ of the multitude. The 
question to be decided is this, Can the Christ of 
the New Testament satisfy the necessities and 
the aspirations of the masters of the modern 
world? If he cannot satisfy them as they now 
are, can he enlarge, transfigure, and then realize 
their expectations? The reign of democracy may 
be brief, but it is inevitable; and no saviour will 
be accepted, while it lasts, whose victory does 
not include the triumph of the poor. 

2. Coincident with the democratic movement 
of our century, the movement of the masses into 
power and into knowledge, there has been another 
movement of an intellectual character, the move- 
ment toward reality. This has shown itself alike 
in science and in literature, in history and in art, 
in philosophy and in poetry. They mistake who 
think that our modern thought is enslaved to 
materialists and utilitarians. The master of our 
modern thought is reality. We care for microscope 
and telescope and spectroscope because they are 
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“open sesame” to reality. We care for documents 
and monuments, nay, we care for logic and reason, 
only as they help us to reality—the reality of 
the past, the reality of the future, before and 
beyond all the reality of the present. We have 
grown too familiar with the potencies of the 
Invisible to crave like little children only reali- 
ties that we can see and handle. But we refuse 
to be cheated with ghosts and phantoms. If the 
universe is only a process, let us know it; if it 
holds a Person who demands our worship, let 
him bow the heavens and come down! If we 
may know only the phases of this body or that 
being, we are determined to know each of these 
with perfect accuracy. And this is signally the 
case with literature and art. The poetry of our 
age must tell us of the things that are and can be. 
We have no time for Aladdin’s lamp and the 
regions of the impossible. Poetry, says Mr. 
Arnold, is a criticism of life. He means it is our 
highest conception of reality. 

But nowhere is this dominion of reality so 
evident as in the field of history. We are not 
now seeking epics to thrill us and to give us 
entertainment. We are seeking to recover the 
actual, the forms and faces of men and women 
that worked and wept, hated and schemed, failed 
and died, as we are going to do. The narratives 
and documents that satisfied our fathers no more 
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satisfy us than their charts of the seas and their 
maps of the skies. Nor are we content with their 
interpretations of the ancient archives. We must 
read and analyze, interpret, illuminate, and re- 
construct them for ourselves. Few escape the 
spell of this master, Reality. Hegel’s attempt 
was the last desperate effort to dispense with 
him, to substitute a thought for a fact. “Reality,” 
said Hegel, “we can do without it. We are 
rational beings. Let us live upon ideas. These 
are the pith and substance of the world. Our 
noblest conceptions of the past are the quin- 
tessence of history. The historic process as we 
discover it by reason, this is the veritable thought 
of God manifest in the movement of humanity.” 
But philosophy and history succumbed at last 
to the hunger for reality. History followed 
science. Even Strauss could not be content with 
Hegel’s disdain of details. The idea of Christ 
must have had its historic nucleus and process. 
To discover these, he thought, is essential to a 
proper treatment of the divine idea. And the 
panic that ensued when he published his volume 
was the inevitable result of trying to do without 
reality. It was the explosion of an ill-concealed 
dread, the horror of men at the publication of a 
secret they had buried out of sight. The 
Hegelians had reconstructed Christianity, but 
every vestige of history had been expelled in the 
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process. And here now were men clamoring for 
the actual, and crying fiercely: “Bring out the 
facts. Who and what was Jesus Christ?” 

3. Another characteristic of our age is the 
tendency to despair. This is the more surprising 
when we remember the vast extension of human 
power over nature, through the discoveries of 
science and the triumphs of inventive genius. 
True, we have had our optimists, like Emerson 
and Victor Hugo. Great poets, moreover, like 
Tennyson and Browning, have tried to soothe 
themselves and their age with lyrics of the larger 
hope or lullabies of 


God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world. 


But the moan of their misery is too audible. 
They are singing to drive away the ghosts. All 
except the tranquil Emerson—and even he at 
times—-were troubled with a woe that they could 
neither explain nor abolish, and were tormented 
by questions they could neither answer nor 
silence. Malthus depicted a human multitude 
involved in a grim struggle for existence; Darwin 
enlarged the picture until it included every form 
of vegetable and animal life. And this took place 
just as the full import of the teachings of 
Copernicus and Galileo dawned upon the com- 
mon mind. Whether the earth went round the 
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sun or not would matter little, after all, if the 
telescope had not revealed the vastness of the 
universe, and the microscope had not revealed 
in every clod a world beyond our apprehension. 
To use an algebraic phrase, our knowledge has 
been growing in arithmetical, and our ignorance 
in geometrical, progression. We have increased 
in certain kinds of power only to become more 
conscious of our weakness, of the brevity of life, 
the certainty of pain, and the doubtful issue of 
this universal struggle in which all engage and 
all succumb. There is, indeed, something appall- 
ing in the thought of a struggle that extends 
over spaces so immense and into worlds so multi- 
tudinous. One staggers at such possibilities of 
suffering in so many regions crowded, perhaps, 
with creatures like ourselves. What Galileo 
with his demonstrations and his telescope dis- 
closed but faintly, seems in certain dreadful 
moments to the modern thinker like the pall of 
a dead God, terrible in its glittering splendor, 
but concealing forever the form of one that never 
was and never shall be. David’s firmament was 
small, flecked with a few thousand splendid 
points, every one of which, however, proclaimed 
the presence and the glory of Jehovah. But the 
firmament of Herschel and of Bessel stretches 
beyond the reach of human thought, and through 
the spaces roll tremendous globes and countless 
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systems, which to the modern agnostic are bereft 
of angels and bereft of God. They blind the 
searcher’s eyes with mystery, while they freeze 
his heart with visions of universal struggle and 
universal death. 

To complete now this degradation of man Kant 
appeared, and pointed out the narrow limits in 
which the human mind was forever banned and 
bound. The import of his teaching made itself 
felt but slowly. Indeed, not a few intoxicated 
expounders of the Absolute danced about the 
sober sage of Kénigsberg and obscured his mean- 
ing. Reluctantly enough men succumbed to the 
new doctrine—some to erect their ignorance into 
an idolatry by making a dogma of agnosticism, 
and some to begin anew the search for truth with 
chastened and humbled spirit. 

In an age less democratic, in an age less hungry 
for reality, the despair of which we are speaking 
would have been the sorrow of the few, and not 
the misery of the many. Or, if the increase of 
human power over nature, if our mills and our 
machinery had been followed by an early and 
vast diminution of poverty and an enormous in- 
crease of human happiness, men and women 
exulting in their triumphs and their joys would 
have bothered their brains but little about the 
struggle for life, or the limits of knowledge, or 
the possibilities of suffering in a universe with- 
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out a God. But the masses of men have been 
disappointed with the outcome of science and 
invention. The necessity of effort and of combat 
is the staple good-spel or ill-spel of our genera- 
tion. Even the children in the public schools are 
taught to face their environment with deliberate 
hostility,,and that they must win—or, rather, 
wring—from their surroundings a living or a 
fortune, escape from misery, and possibly a tiny 
cup of bliss. 

II. What, then, is Jesus Christ to this demo- 
cratic, realistic age beclouded with despair? 

1. Would it be too much to answer, in the 
first place, that he is the identification of God 
with the people? We note simply an obvious 
fact. Thousands of men and women worship as 
divine a poor, despised, rejected, crucified Man. 
They worship, not a king, but a carpenter—not 
a conqueror, but a penniless Teacher, who taught 
the equality of men before God in words too 
plain for misconstruction. And the real charm, 
the divine magic of this poverty lies in the belief 
that it was deliberately chosen. The Pauline 
letters are older, probably, than the Gospels. To 
the unlettered reader both agree in their con- 
ception of Jesus Christ, and it is this conception 
that holds men loyal to him. If—so their hearts 
tell them—if God went forth in this marvelous 
fashion for the salvation of the poor, then God 
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is forever on the side of the people. And he who 
is not for the people has not the mind of Jesus 
Christ. As Paul and John portray that mind 
it gives a sanction to democracy, an inspiration 
to its champions, a guarantee of its triumph the 
like of which the boldest poet never dreamed. 
For the only hope of democracy is the perfecti- 
bility of man. And the pledges of that perfec- 
tion are the stained cross and empty tomb of 
Jesus Christ. Degrade the crucifixion, now, to 
a merely human event, and it becomes simply a 
great, perhaps the greatest, popular crime in the 
annals of Jerusalem. This, at most. If, how- 
ever, the cross is what Paul thought it—the 
symbol of divine love, the infinite stretch of divine 
tenderness resolved upon the salvation and per- 
fection of humanity—then the cross is also the 
symbol of the people’s victory, the sign of a 
conquering but transformed humanity. The 
biology of our time, untempered by the Christ- 
ideal, will make short work of democratic visions. 
We shall return to absolutism, directly the gospel 
for the strong supplants the gospel for the poor. 
We can see, therefore, how the powerful might 
look with complacency upon a vanishing Christ, 
expecting him to salute them humbly as he abdi- 
eates his throne, but we cannot see how the 
masses can see him discrowned without a shudder 
of despair. | 
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2. All the more important is it, therefore, 
that we reach reality. For not even to save 
democracy will our age accept of dream-gods. 
It is one thing to say that democracy will perish 
with the idea of Christ’s divinity; it is quite 
another thing to hold it fast as an imperishable 
reality. It is one thing to say that the divine 
Christ is necessary to the progress of the world; 
it is another thing to show that the divine Christ 
is the marshal that leads the column to victory. 
The progress of humanity is, after all, not neces- 
sary. Who knows? Man may be doomed to an 
eternal treadmill. We may be compelled to give 
up Christ and our democratic dreams together. 
Let us hear, then, the verdict of history. What 
was he—human or divine? 

Well, what does the retrospect of nearly a 
century of historical criticism tell us touching 
him? This criticism, beginning with Gibbon, has 
been bold, searching, learned, ingenious. It has 
attracted men of various tempers and of different 
genius. Strauss and Renan, Seely and Tolstoy 
are as conspicuous for their peculiarities as for 
their abilities. These, however, were not the 
critical historians. A saner company has ex- 
plored the records of Jesus and his times with 
unexampled thoroughness and illuminated his 
story with amazing erudition and surprising 
subtlety. What has been the result? 
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(a) It is evident that the power of Jesus Christ 
in the world is inexplicable upon any theory 
other than that of the apostles. Mark the phrase 
—the power of Christ in the world, not now the 
story of his life. A book is never a man. The 
Gospels are not Jesus Christ; they are only 
echoes and reflections of him. From the lips 
and hands of Jesus himself there streamed a 
potency which created an atmosphere in which 
his disciples might work their ‘miracles. The 
Gospels are feeble records of that radiated power. 
No historian of our time would follow Gibbon 
in his contention that Christ was a calamity, and 
none would accept as complete Gibbon’s explana- 
tion of the tremendous miracle that he tried to 
argue away—the miracle of the Christian con- 
quest of the old society. The more it is under- 
stood in detail the less tenable is Gibbon’s ex- 
planation of it. The wonder grows with every 
discovery. What energy has been expended by 
historians upon the early Christian centuries! 
And yet how much remains to be explored! One 
thing, however, stands out clear enough—the 
triumph of the church! How gloriously divine, 
then, must have been the momentum imparted 
by Jesus himself to his disciples and to his 
hearers! How mighty, too, the impulse imparted 
by the Holy Spirit, the divine Companion and 
Comforter, to keep him and his truth alive and 
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efficient in the minds of them that believed! 
Given this divine momentum, given this unfail- 
ing stream of spiritual influence, and the miracle 
is not so difficult to understand. But any other 
view enthrones a magnificent delusion as the 
Saviour of ancient society, and refers the rescue 
of the world in the moment of extreme peril, not 
to an incarnation of God and a revelation of 
truth, but to an eclipse of reason and the wor- 
ship of a dream. 

(b) A second result seems to be this: the 
Gospels and the letters of Paul are inexplicable 
upon any theory but their own. This theory is 
very simple. The letters of Paul reveal the 
Jesus to whom he gladly gave all the energies 
of his powerful and peculiar genius. The four 
Gospels give us the character and conduct of 
Jesus aS he was remembered and conceived by 
those who had known him, believed him, pro- 
claimed him, suffered with him, died for him. 
Harnack, in his Chronology of the Early Chris- 
tian Literature, writes as follows: 

There was a time—indeed, an ignorant public thinks it 
still existing'—in which the old Christian literature, in- 
cluding the New Testament, was regarded as a tissue of 
delusions and fabrications. This time has passed away. 
For men of science it was never more than an episode, in 


which they learned much and after which they have much 
to forget. But the results of the following investigations 


1 The italics are those of Professor Little. 
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carry the reaction far beyond the middle lines of recent 
criticism. The oldest literature of the church is in its main 
points and in most particulars truthful and reliable. Let 
us call things by the right names. We are, in our criticism 
of the sources of the earliest Christianity, beyond all ques- 
tion moving backward to tradition. 


In other words, the New Testament contains the 
archives of the early Christian communities in 
the days of their primitive power. They tell us 
how these honest people conceived of the Jesus 
that they worshiped in the midst of tremendous 
influences and temptations to conceive him other- 
wise. 

The writer has no wish to press these words, 
as many have done, beyond their author’s mean- 
ing. Nevertheless, we think, as Harnack’s 
friend, the Dutch professor, told him, that they 
carry with them the implication of a super- 
natural Christ. For the New Testament has 
made of Jesus the mightiest personality in the 
world. It is not so wonderful that men like 
Spinoza, and Stuart Mill, and the author of 
Supernatural Religion stand with bowed head 
before his majestic moral being. - But here is the 
strange thing. Reconstruct these records as the 
critics might, there resulted always a man- 
miracle, a human energy divine, a being whose 
life would be our condemnation and despair if 
he were not also our deliverance and inspiration. 
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Now, if it asked which quality in the Gospels 
gives them this perennial Easter power, we 
should reply, without hesitation, the prophetic 
quality. Men talk about the disappearance of 
the miraculous element from the New Testament, 
forgetting in their foolishness that prophetic 
power is the divinest form of the miraculous, 
forgetting also that the verification of New Testa- 
ment prophecy is going on before our eyes. These 
prophecies of Jesus are indelible and indestruc- 
tible, because they relate, not to particular 
events, but to the eternal energies of human 
progress, to his ethics and to his person. The 
former he reveals beforehand as the ultimate 
principles of human society. These seemed to 
his contemporaries, and even to his disciples, 
absurd and ridiculous. But the march of history 
has vindicated and enthroned them as divine 
decrees. The carnal mind hates them now as it 
hated them when they were first proclaimed. For 
“the carnal mind is enmity against God.” But 
Jesus got them started in the world, and only 
his total and perpetual eclipse could prevent 
their further sway. The Son of man is already 
on the judgment throne; men and nations are 
now being summoned to his bar. Reluctantly 
enough they come. But come they must. The 
code contemned and ridiculed, then evaded and 
explained away, now reasserts itself in majesty, 
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and is hailed by the angel of the future as the 
harmony of the world. 

But the prophetic forecast of his personal 
power is just as manifest in the New Testament 
as this foregrasping of the ultimate ethical 
system. The judge is inseparable from the code 
that he administers, and Jesus appears in the 
Gospels and everywhere in the New Testament 
as the Sovereign of a redeemed world. When 
we construct in our imaginations the little 
eroups to which the letters of Paul and the 
Gospels of Matthew and of John were originally 
read, the contrast between these “weak things” 
and the majestic claims to which they listened 
would make us laugh if it did not subdue us so 
quickly into solemn astonishment, for we are 
familiar with the fulfillment of their sublime 
expectations, of this “foolishness of God.” Jesus 
is already in our modern world what he pre- 
dicted he would become. We have seen, at least, 
the outriders of the coronation columns. Pliny 
and Trajan might be surprised to see the place 
of Jesus Christ and the nature of his dominion; 
Matthew and John and Paul could only be de- 
lighted. For to them he was the ruler of the 
repentant and the redeemed of every age. All 
that rally for the rescue of the world they knew 
would rally around the standard of the Lamb 
of God. The dove that fluttered above him was 
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but the symbol of what is now perpetually hap- 
pening. Every revelation of a divine purpose in 
human society that whitens modern thought 
hovers above the head of Jesus Christ, the voice 
within us proclaiming meanwhile, “This is my 
beloved Son: hear him.” This alone accounts 
for the persistence of the New Testament Christ 
in our modern literature throughout the period 
of radical criticism. Even those who rejected 
him with the lips worshiped him in their hearts. 
Like Simon Peter, they could not escape, they 
could not endure his look. They knew that they 
were grotesquely illogical; but the incoherence 
was in their speech, not in their conduct. To 
accept his ethics, to seek his mind, to long for 
his approval, this was to follow and to worship 
him; and they knew well enough that he who 
conquered their homage was not the handful of 
Galilean dust left them by the destructive critics, 
but the Christ of Christmas and of Easter, the 
Christ of Matthew and of Paul, of Luke and of 
John—Christ, the Son of the living God. Poets 
tormented with doubt held to this Redeemer. 
Tennyson, Whittier, Browning, each in his own 
way discerned the reality of Jesus and his divin- 
ity, Mr. Browning chanting it with an awe that 
verged toward rapture. This is the modern 
manifestation of the divine momentum imparted 
by Jesus to his disciples. This created the New 
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Testament. This vibrates eternally in its pages. 
This triumphs alike over stupidity and subtlety. 
This is stronger than criticism and defies preju- 
dice, for it is the power of an endless life. And 
now that the destructive critics have yielded to 
saner men, now that the New Testament is 
handed back to us with the assurance, “Thus and 
not otherwise did the first disciples conceive of 
Him whom they loved and worshiped,” we do 
well to yield ourselves unreservedly to their con- 
vincing magic, and to bow our knees in gladness 
to the Way, the Life, and the Truth. 

(c) For a third result of this inexorable 
criticism has been to restore to us the real Jesus. 
The writer will do the past no injustice. The 
Jesus of the eighteenth century, nay, the Jesus 
of the eleventh, even, was not wholly an abstrac- 
tion. Schemes of theology never could hide com- 
pletely the Saviour and the Son of man. Charles 
Wesley’s famous hymn, “Jesus, Lover of my 
soul,’ indicates a rapturous recognition of his 
real nature; and so did Bernard’s 


Jesus, the very thought of thee 
With sweetness fills the breast. 


The cross, moreover, kept for ages the thought 
of Jesus close to the ground. It fastened him 
forever to the earth and human experience. And 
yet the Jesus of Wesley, the divine conqueror of 
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the cross so dear to Saint Bernard, was not the 
Jesus of the New Testament. He was that Jesus 
in his mightiest aspect, but he was not the Jesus 
to whom our age has given a new and glorious 
Easter festival. When this Jesus of the nine- 
teenth century first appeared to his frightened 
disciples they took him for a specter. But the 
presence, the voice, the outstretched hand, so 
real, so human, were nevertheless divine. And 
this recovered Christ is just what we needed— 
so serenely accordant in his speech with all our 
best discoveries and all our cherished aspira- 
tions, so free from blunder and from blame, so 
tranquilizing in his revelations of God, so ma- 
jestic in his revelation of himself, so surprising 
in his reconciliation of all contradictions, so 
divine in his humanity, and so human in his 
divinity that he holds us with an indescribable 
charm, and explains by his influence upon our- 
selves what we have called the divine momentum 
of the early disciples. 

Think for a moment of the tremendous strain 
to which the character of Jesus has been sub- 
jected. And yet who has found him less lovely 
in his majesty or less royal in his loveliness? 
Nay, more. Seen in the light of sober history, 
is he not the Saviour needed for our day? The 
cry of “Back to Jesus!” is, after all, a cry of 
recognition. Earnest men descry in this sublime 
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figure the features of One mighty to save to the 
uttermost. Instinctively they exclaim, ‘Lord, 
to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” However they may differ about the 
details of history or of theology, they agree on 
this—surrender to Jesus Christ is the hope of 
men and the liberation of humanity, while the 
rejection of him as Guide and Redeemer, as 
moral goal and moral impulse, means a revolu- 
tion the outcome of which would be the misery 
of millions. Just as the author wrote these 
words there came to hand a singular confirmation 
of them. A woman of South Africa, a woman 
of great genius, tormented with cruel doubts and 
the sight of wickedness and misery, appeals to 
England in behalf of the wretched natives of 
Mashonaland. And how does she, who hardly 
believes in God, how does she set about it? Why, 
she invokes the living Jesus Christ! She brings 
him to the camp fire of the lonely British 
trooper, that he may convert the youthful ruffian 
into a man and a martyr, convert the boy for- 
getful of his mother’s Saviour into the gentle 
and fearless benefactor who dies to set a Negro 
free. O, but this is poetry, not fact! We say, 
rather, Jesus Christ is a living fact confirmed 
perpetually by the truth of poetry. Let us explain 
our meaning by the saying of Aristotle, quoted 
so fondly by Matthew Arnold. ‘The superiority 
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of poetry over history consists,” says Aristotle, 
“in its possessing a higher truth and a higher 
seriousness.” No wonder, then, that Tennyson 
and Browning and Whittier have held firmly to 
a divine Christ, while the radical critics would 
have abolished him from human history! No 
wonder that Olive Schreiner, when she pleads 
for the little ones of Jesus Christ, gets nearer to 
him than in all her thinkings! But what shall 
we say when history and poetry combine to give 
us the same Son of God, the same revelation of 
infinite love? What shall we say when the radical 
historian, after thirty years of investigation, 
tells us, “Yes, your New Testament is an honest 
book,” and a woman of genius in her agony urges 
instinctively the Jesus of the cross, him with the 
pierced hands and pierced feet, to stir the hearts 
of modern men and women? 

If the result of historical inquiry had been 
different, literature shows us how desperately 
men would have clung to Him who was rich, yet 
for our sakes became poor. They would have 
clung to him as their last possible dream of 
God, personal, tender, infinitely kind. In a kind 
of dumb terror. they would have watched that 
dream dissolve, in spite of all their frantic efforts 
to detain it, as it vanished into the eternal 
silence and the eternal dark. But the Gospels 
have not been taken from us; there they are, and 
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there they remain. Jesus has been restored to 
us, his reality transcending all our traditions 
and all our conceptions of him! 

3. But, finally, our age is beclouded with 
despair, beset with difficulties, and faint from 
vanished hope. What is Christ in such distress? 
The answer is obvious enough. This age must 
accept Christ as the perfect and the only perfect 
speech of God or resign itself to what Ibsen calls 
the eternal silence of the stars. The feeling is 
becoming more intense as our difficulties in- 
crease; a dumb God in bewilderments like ours 
were no God at all. This found an almost frantic 
expression in the poem entitled ‘Hope in God,” 
with which Alfred de Musset concluded one of 
his celebrated nights. It is the ery of the proph- 
ets of Israel, “Tell me thy name! Show me thy 
glory! Bow thy heavens and come down!’ The 
yearning has been intensified by the comparative 
study of religions. For these have shown us 
how the whole creation groans, how the search 
for truth is universal, and the disappointment 
also, unless, peradventure, Jesus is the Truth, 
and Jehovah did reveal himself to the prophets 
of Israel. In that case we can conceive the divine 
splendor striving to break through everywhere 
and finding it possible at last to make the glori- 
ous breach among the Jewish people. We must 
indeed take our choice. It is Christ or the eternal 
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silence! Speech—consoling, quickening, divine 
speech—or hopeless, unbroken, implacable still- 
ness! “How can God bear it?” exclaimed Dr. 
Holmes, in a moment of agonized reflection. 
“This ceaseless hum of human misery!” “He 
could not bear it,” said Jesus Christ, and so “he 
sent me, that men might not perish but have 
everlasting life.’ Take this away, and the story 
of the search and struggle for God, the religious 
history of the world, is a tissue of delusions, 
drenched and dyed in the bloody sweat of human- 
ity. And in that case we do well to be angry and 
to fling away our hopes! Who are we to dream 
of immortality or even of progress? The uni- 
verse is not a product, but a process. We are 
midgets only, maddened with our little touch of 
mind! 

And what is true of the religious aspirations is 
true equally of the social aspirations of our race. 
When the astronomer scoffs at my conceit and 
tells me it is a fragment of the wornout geocen- 
tric system, and when the biologist tells me that 
I am a moving sepulcher of inherited tendencies 
lighted by a little lamp I fondly call my soul, 
what shall I answer them, once you take away 
my Christ? Pascal used to say that the incarna- 
tion reinstated man in his self-respect. It re- 
vealed at once his meanness and his magnitude. 
Luther gloried in a similar thought. Out of 
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Christ, Dr. Martin Luther was a pitiful worm; 
in Christ, he felt the throbbing of eternal life. 
We may strut and we may amble in the presence 
of our modern science after we give up Christ, 
but we dare not reflect, we dare not ponder, our- 
selves, under penalty of despair. Directly we do 
that we shrivel into hopeless insignificance. 
Hence the interest felt in Jesus Christ, the return 
to him in history and in theology, the desperate 
tenacity with which the best of men cling to him 
personally, in spite of much bewilderment. Ap- 
plied ideas, said Walter Bagehot, require two 
generations to make their consequences felt. Two 
generations have elapsed almost since Mr. Dar- 
win startled the world with his Origin of Species, 
and we are now feeling the consequences of his 
theory. The world is working toward a new 
morality, or, rather, the world is working back 
to the old morality that might makes right. The 
morality of Jesus is not natural; it is either 
divine or absurd. It is either the outflow of his 
perfect knowledge of God or it is the mere dream 
of a Galilean peasant who mistook his own 
heart-beats in the presence of human sorrow for 
the throb of eternal love. Men are mad, it seems 
to us, who expect to save the moral code of Jesus 
after they have surrendered his divine authority. 
He started it. He must sustain it. And when 
his moral code has perished, what will remain? 
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We are not saying that the Darwinian theories 
are incompatible with the gospel of Christ. Our 
point is this, without Christ as Paul and John 
conceived him the ethics of Jesus will soon be 
ground to powder by those theories. For the 
ethics of Christ are the mind of Christ, and this 
mind has never been dominant. It has been 
barely possible even to believers, and, as Paul 
declared, it would have perished from their 
hearts but for the image of the living Christ and 
the promise of his victory. And we repeat our 
question, After Christ, what then? Why cheat 
ourselves with new terms and fine phrases? 
Altruism is at best a tendency, transient and 
limited. Why strive to make it universal? Why 
not assist nature by artificial selection? Why 
not drive the helpless cripple to the wall? Virtus 
is the only virtue. Weakness is the only vice. 
The brotherhood of man meant something to a 
divine Redeemer, friend, and brother, of the poor; 
but what does it mean to a candid biologist who 
attributes every existing species of life to the 
persistence with which each struggled to pre- 
serve itself and its offspring? “In Christ Jesus,” 
to quote Pascal once more, “all contradictions 
are reconciled.” In him we learned that God had 
“chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
found the things which are mighty.” In him we 
learned that the future of humanity depends, 
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not upon the perpetuation, but the extinction, of 
the struggle. In him we learned to care for the 
least and the feeblest, lest we lose the noblest 
and divinest. And therefore we enrich the 
modern world with ministries of mercy ; therefore 
we go forth, like Jehovah in Habakkuk’s vision, 
for the salvation of the poor. 

But even if the ethical system of Jesus sur- 
vived, whence could it derive the energy which 
it requires for its application? The influence 
of ideas is feebler than we imagine. They may 
appeal to us as eternally true. They may en- 
trance us by their unearthly beauty and yet be 
as powerless to change our conduct as our 
stature. The crest of the wave is not the moving 
impulse of the billow; the ideas that break in 
beauty over the mind are not the shaping forces 
of the soul. The mere thoughts of Jesus Christ 
cannot save the generations, splendid as they 
seem. It is not the sight of his face that lifts us 
from the trough of the sea. This may help to 
keep afloat, but the strong arm of the deliverer 
must snatch us from the devouring flood. Now 
the pessimism of our age, whether of a philoso- 
pher like Schopenhauer or a dramatist like Ibsen, 
is rooted in the conviction that character is not 
transformable. This is the deadly skepticism. 
This is the ruin of hope. This is the denial of 
God, We are what we must be. The essence of 
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man is what he eats and what his ancestors have 
eaten. To educate him you must begin with his 
grand parents and the like. 

But Jesus Christ, with that wisdom which, as 
Mr. Romanes points out, prevents all conflicts 
with the discoveries of real science, met this 
difficulty with triumphant candor. “Yes, you 
are, without me, simply what you have inherited. 
The best of you and the worst of you must be 
born from above. You are not to be saved by 
your impulse, nor can you be saved by ideas; you 
must be saved by power, by the inflow of a diviner 
life.’ Ideas may regulate this new energy when 
it arrives; but ideas will not create it. Neither 
do ideas remove the hindrances to life. The 
poison of sin, the slavery of nature, the fear of 
men and of death, the tyranny of the multitude, 
the greed of the carnal mind—all these must 
perish in a divine combustion, and out of the 
flames must emerge a new creature in Christ 
Jesus. 

The writer, for one, is ready to go with Ibsen 
and help blow up the world, if this deliverance 
is not within our reach. Paul thought it was. 
Jesus Christ delivered him from the body of 
death. Jesus Christ renewed him day by day. 
He was the source of courage, he was the re- 
plenishment of strength, he was the power of 
an endless life. This Jesus of Matthew and John 
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and Paul is clothed with eternal and miraculous 
might. And this is the only Jesus that men ever 
worship. A teacher they might admire, thrilling 
to his utterances as one thrills to sublime music 
or the majestic murmur of -the forest. A de- 
feated and crucified enthusiast they might love 
and pity, bemoaning the wasted outpour of his 
precious being. But worship him they will not. 
The only Christ who can rule humanity must be 
at once the wisdom and power of God. For this 
‘age is writhing in the coils of the old misery; it 
stutters forth the old cry, “O wretched men that 
we are, who shall deliver us from the body of 
this death?” Only our age is more desperate 
than its predecessors. We are determined to 
know the worst and the best. Phantom theologies 
may have their little day. We may have, for a 
while, the Christ that wavers preached in the 
hazy splendor of uncertain imaginings. But we 
shall hear, and that right soon, the imperative 
command of an age fiercely in earnest, like the 
sharp voice of Cromwell to the preacher of his 
time, “Quit your fooling and come down!” Jesus 
of Nazareth was either a human creature like 
ourselves, or he was the miraculous inbreak of 
Almighty God into the common order of this 
world! Which of the two do you say that he 
was? , 

The coming century will never establish any 
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nebulous pretender upon the throne of Jesus 
Christ. Men may chatter glibly about the Christ 
ideal, about the Messianic consciousness and the 
God-consciousness of Jesus. They will talk to 
the clouds. Democracy clamoring for a leader, 
humanity hungry for reality, yet bereft of hope 
and dignity by its discoveries, will push them 
aside with scoffs and blows. We are seeking, 
they will say, consolation and redemption. We 
might find them in a risen and a living Christ, 
but you are fools to mock us with your incan- 
tations over a handful of Galilean dust! The 
revival of religion with which our century began 
was therefore a return to sanity. It would have 
been another form of madness but for the reality 
and divinity of the Lord of life and glory. The 
noblest spirits of our time have not been rainbow- 
chasers. Shaftesbury battling with the greed of 
English capitalists and the prejudice of English 
statesmen, Denison wasting away in the London 
slums, Livingstone hunting the lost sheep in the 
wilds of Africa, Gallaudet thinking out speech 
for the dumb, Fliedner with his ministries of 
mercy, Florence Nightingale aflame for right- 
eousness and helpfulness, Frances Willard with 
her vision of the nobler home—these fought 
under the standard and in the presence of a 
Christ that stood, as Stephen saw him, at the 
right hand of God. For them, to live was Christ. 
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They applied to him the one conclusive test. They 
followed him whithersoever he led. The one 
necessary requirement indispensable for appre- 
hending him they had, the faith that works by 
love. 

Knowledge, in the strictest sense, must be al- 
ways for the few. Faith is for the many. One 
discovers; thousands can believe. The modern 
world is too busy for each man to examine the 
foundations of his creed. But. in the modern 
world knowledge is power; the supreme test of 
truth is experiment. “Jesus lives,” the first 
disciples said. “Silver and gold we have none, 
but, Crippled Humanity, in the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth stand up and walk!” ‘Jesus lives,” 
we keep on saying. But where is our power? 
If he lives, the people answer, that can be tested 
easily. Bid the modern world rise up and walk! 
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Francisco, 88 

Frankfurt, ambassador at, 196 


Frederick, of Lorraine (see 
Stephen X) 
Frederick, ‘‘Wonder of the 


World,” death of, 96 

Frederick II, Roman empire to 
become extinct with him, 96; 
Constance, mother of, 133 

Frederick, the Elector (Fred- 
erick III, Duke of Saxony), 
friend of Luther, 196; Spal- 
atin his prime minister, 197; 
the Wise, 197; Galileo had 
no such friend, 223 
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Friendship, Moses and Jethro, 
David and Jonathan, Barna- 
bas and Paul, Ambrose and 
Augustine, 179 


Gabler, Hedda (the drama), 
men and women real, 234; 
characters creations, 234; 
Hedda in, 266-271; General 
Gabler, 267; Tesman, 267, 
271; Mother Grundy, 267; 
Brack, 268, 270, 271; Lév- 
borg, 268, 269, 270, 271; 
Thea, 268, 269, 270, 271 

Gabler, Hedda (the heroine), 
has no secrets, 235; her bitter 
disappointment, 237; sug- 
gestive of possibilities, 249; 
married for advantage, 251; 
most tragic of Ibsen’s 
Women, 266-271; Hilda 
Wangel in sharp contrast 
with, 272; crippled by so- 
cial machinery, 300 

Galatians, Paul’s words in 
Epistle to, 21; bewitched 
against Paul, 29; Paul’s 
letter to, 32 

Galileo, God’s minister, 99; 
resemblance between him- 
self and Dante, 136; called 
“Tuscan Artist”? by Milton, 
205; trial of, 1615-1616, 205; 
his five statements, 206; the 
accusers, 207; sentenced to 
life silence, 208; second trial, 
1633, 209; the accusation, 
210; the accused greatest 
man living, 210-214; his 
judges, Urban VIII, etc., 
214-219; trial and sentence, 
219-222; formula of ab- 
juration, 222; a prisoner 
till death, 223; the victim of 
returning conditions, 224— 
226; his persecutors con- 
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doned, 226; import of his 
teachings, 307 

Gallaudet, 330 

Gamaliel, 18, 36, 37 

Gaskell, Mrs., 258 

Gates of Paradise, Ghiberti’s, 
80, 170 

Gebhard, of LEichstidt (see 
Victor IT) 

Gentucca, 122 

George of Saxony, Duke of, 
190, 196 

Gerd, 238 

Gerhard, of Florence 
Nicholas IT) 

Germany in uproar over Greg- 
ory’s decrees, 62; poets of, 
121; clergy of, 183; Luther’s 
appeal to nobles of, 191 

Ghiberti, 80, 143, 170 

Ghisola, the beautiful, 130 


(see 


Ghosts, its jests charged with . 


terror, 233; men and women 
in like ourselves, 234; Helen 
Alving in, 259-263; Pastor 
Manders in, 259, 261; Os- 
wald in, 262; a startling and 
hated drama, 289; crit- 
icisms of, 298 

Gibbon, 313 

Giotto, his Campanile, 80, 121, 
170; studio, 82 

Giovanna, 135 

Godfrey, of Bouillon, 76 

Godfried, Duke, sustained elec- 
tion of Nicholas II, 49; his 
wife and daughter, Beatrice 
and Matilda, 53; defended 
Alexander II, 53; defended 
Honorius II, 53 

Godfried, of Lorraine, married 
Matilda, 70; assassinated, 70 

Goethe, spontaneity of, 106; 
his Gretchen, 113; his Meph- 
istopheles, 239; his Faust 
and Elective Affinities, 244 

Gorton, Samuel, 224 
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Gottschalk, a German, 225 

Gracchus, Caius, 155 

Gratian, John, teacher of 
Hildebrand, 40; became 
Pope Gregcry VI, 42; abdi- 
cated, 43 

“Great Doge’’ of Verona, Can 
Grande, 89; Paradiso dedi- 
cated to him, 89; “Great 
dog,’”’ 108 

reels Cardinal, inquisitor, 

1 

Gregorovius, historian, 58 

Gregory VI, was John Gratian, 
40; became pope, 42; abdi- 
cated, 43 

Gregory VII (see Hildebrand) 

Gretchen, prayer of, 104; song 
of, 118; an illusion, 244; a 
victim, 252 

Griselda, 251 

Grotius, Hugo, 224 

Gualdrada, 130 

Guelph, Dante’s father a, 80; 
Black and White, 84, 85; 
absolute in Florence, 97 

Guido, of Ravenna, 90, 92 

Guibert, of Ravenna (see 
Clement ITT) 

Guiscard, Robert, of Sicily, 
alliance with Nicholas IT, 50; 
vassal to holy see, 74; cap- 
tor of Leo IX, 77; replaced 
Gregory VII on throne, 77 

Gynt, Peer, no falling off in, 
238; Peer Gynt the shadow, 
the king of shreds, 292; 
Mother Aase in, 297; comedy 
of life in, 301 

Haakon, King, 286, 292 

Habakkuk, 327 

Hamilton, of Scotland, 186 

Hamlet, 266, 278, 282, 283, 
284, 285, 290, 301 

Hanno, of Cologne, kidnaped 
Henry IV, 53 

Harnack, 314, 315 
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Harold, the Saxon, 54 

Hauge, Hans, a Norwegian 
preacher, 225; the Norwe- 
gian Wesley, 239 

Hecuba, 125 

Hedwig, 237, 298, 300 

Hegel, 306 

Heine, 81, 188 

Helen, 130 — 

Helmer, Bank Director, 231, 
235, 254, 255, 257, 259 

Helmer, Nora, 140, 235, 236, 
237; her marriage, 251; in 
Doll’s House, 252-259; had 
neither religion nor philos- 
ophy, 262; the victim of 
caprice, 274; doing right, 
298; crippled by social ma- 
chinery, 300 

Henry III (of Germany), de- 
posed Gregory VI, 43; sup- 
pa Leo IX, 46; death, 


4 

Henry IV (of Germany), as 
prince, 48; crowned king of 
Germany, 52; kidnaped and 
carried to Cologne, 53; trans- 
ferred to Adelbert, of 
Bremen, 54; his corrupters, 
56; summoned to Rome, 56; 
confirmed Hildebrand’s elec- 
tion, 59; driven to the Rhine, 
61; reaction in his favor, 62; 
his cruelty, 62; desired pub- 
lic discussion, 63; drove 
papal delegates from court, 
63; called council at Worms, 
63; papal ban on, 66; strife 
with Gregory VII, 66; as- 
sembly proposed at Augs- 
burg, 67; went to Canossa, 
68; interview with Matilda, 
70; his three days’ penance, 
71; oath, 71; deposed by 
German nobles, 73; second 
excommunication, 74;elected 
Guibert, of Ravenna, as an- 
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tipope, 75; captured Rome, 
75-77; fought Matilda, 76; 
his coronation, 77; degraded 
by Hildebrand, 96 

Henry of Luxemburg (Henry 
VII), his coronation, 86; 
poisoned, 87; restorer of im- 
perial authority, 98 

Henry VIII, Luther’s abuse, 
203; Shakespeare’s charac- 
ter, 294 

Henry of Navarre (Henry IV 
of France), 220 

Heracles, 278, 296 


- Herschels, the, 227 


Hessel, Lona, 248 

Hildebrand, a Tuscan, 40; 
name, 40; at Monastery of 
Saint Mary, Rome, 40; pupil 
of John Gratian, 40; to 
Cluny monastery, 41; chap- 
lain to Gregory VI, 43; 
shared Gregory’s exile, 43; 
sent to imperial court, 44; 
to Rome with Leo IX, 45; 
abbot of Monastery of Saint 
Paul, 45; chose Victor II, 47; 
influenced ‘Empress Agnes, 
48; declined papacy, 48; at 
Florence, 49;denounced elec- 
tion of Benedict X, 49; 
called council at Sutri, which 
excommunicated Benedict 
49; elected Nicholas II and 
accompanied him to Rome, 
49; alliance with Robert 
Guiscard and Richard of 
Capua, 50; his purpose con- 
cerning papacy and reform, 
51; elected Alexander II, 52; 
relation to kidnaping of 
Henry IV, 54; comforted 
Empress Agnes, 55; corre- 
SPER ors with Siegfried, 55; 
id not save Prince Henry 
from corrupters, 56; cited 
him to Rome, 56; chosen 
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pope, 57; crowned, 58; re- 
semblance to Napoleon, 58, 
60; title of Gregory VII, 59; 
election confirmed by Henry 
IV, 59; ordained and con- 
secrated, 60; smote Philip of 
France and Robert the Nor- 
man, 60; wrote Beatrice and 
Matilda, 60; letters to Lom- 
bardy, etc., 61; to him glory 
and shame of ‘crusades, 62; 
uproar in Germany over his 
decrees, 62; letters to Bea- 
trice, Matilda, and arch- 
bishop of Milan, 63; sum- 
moned Henry to Rome, 63; 
seized in Church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, 63; wrote 
Henry, 65; deposed by Diet 
of Worms, 65; compared 
with Luther, 65; put papal 
ban on Henry, 66; threat- 
ened Henry’s ruin, 67; refuge 
in fortress of Saint Angelo, 
68; in Matilda’s castle at 
Canossa, 69; relations with 
Matilda, 70; ; refused Ma- 
tilda’s plea, 71; penance and 
oath of Henry, 71; ordered 
Henry back to Germany, (2; 
breaking of compact of Ca- 
nossa, 73; his carnal weap- 
ons, 73; won Normans and 
Guiseard, 74; letter of Wil- 
liam the’ Conqueror to, 74; 
recognized Rudolph, 74; sec- 
ond excommunication _ of 
Henry, 74; declared his for- 
feiture of Ttaly, 75; during 
Henry’s attack on Rome, 
was in castle of Saint An- 
gelo, 76, 77; replaced on 
papal throne by Guiscard, 
77; left Rome, 78; death in 
exile, 78, 96; his cause not 
always cause of God, 79; de- 
graded empire, 96; strife 
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begun by, 109; supported 
by countess, 139 

Hjérdis, 238, 297 

Honorius Il, Cadalous, of 
Parma, proclaimed pope as, 
53; sheltered by Cencius, 54, 
64: death of, 54; his bandits 
fought Beatrice and Ma- 
tilda, 70 

Hugo, of Cluny, advice to 
Henry IV, 68; interceded 
with Gregory VII for Henry 


Hugo, the White, cardinal, 58 
Hugo, Victor, 304, 307 

Huss, John, 158, 190, 191 
Hutchinson, Anne, 294 
Hypatia, in Alexandria, 225 
Hypernicus, 208 


Ibsen, Henrik, his Nora, 140; 
three phases of poetical ac- 
tivity, 230; searching and 
judging power, 231; had no 
remedies or reforms, 232; a 
playwright with a mission, 
233; his characters real, but 
creations, 234; he disclosed 
innermost souls, 235; char- 
acters types of arrested de- 
velopment, 236; Ibsen de- 
fended them, 237; his later 
conception of womanhood, 
238; demanded individuality 
and integrity, 239; doomed 
to exile and suffering, 240; 
his self-judgment, 240; his 
saga, 241; revealed wildness 
of feminine nature, 246; in 
“Power of Memory,” 247: 
wished to be natural, 248: 
dramatist of Greek school, 
249; attacks on marriage, 
250; his women unlike those 
of Norway or Europe, 252; 
a dominating figure, 276; un- 
der spell of antiquity, 280; 
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in grip of religious thought 
and struggle, 280; conflict of 
desire and destiny in dra- 
mas, 286; on the super- 
human, 289; virtue in de- 
fiance and perseverance, 291; 
his hero not alone, 293; has 
few figures, 294; depicts. con- 
temporary conditions, 295; 
adds tragedy of woman’s 
love, 296; his women resem- 
ble Angelo’s marbles, 300; 
his humor, 301; his pessi- 
mism, 327 

Idealism, 101 

Imogen, 298 

Inchover, Melchior, inquisitor, 
216, 227 

Indiana, George Sand’s, 252, 


Indulgences, 184 

Innocent III, 96 

Innocent VIII, death of, 160 

Italy, Paul in, '39; paid Dante, 
108; bishops of, 224 


James, King, 290 

James, the Lord’s brother, be- 
friended Saul at Jerusalem, 
20; pillar at Jerusalem, 22; 
won by Paul, 26; addresse 
council at Jerusalem, 27; in 
authority at Jerusalem, ’30; 
presided over assembly 
there, 35 

Jansenist controversy, 216 

Jerusalem, intellectual life of, 
17; Saul at, 19; Barnabas, 
Peter, and James at, 20; Pe- 
ter’s house in, 21; Saul spoke 
at, 22; James, Peter, and 
John pillars at, 22; council 
of, 22, 25-27; Paul at, 29; 
James in authority there, 
30; Paul’s defense at, 34-37 

Jesus Christ, Saul never saw, 
18; despised, 18; in a coming 
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society, 108; satisfying the 
modern world, 304; idea must 
have historic nucleus, 306; is 
identification of God with 
people, 310; his divinity, 
312; his power explained by 
apostles, 313; revealed in 
Paul’s letters, 314; the Sover- 
eign, 317; the real Jesus, 319; 
his character, 320; for the 
despairing age, 323; for so- 
cial aspirations of race, 324; 
his moral code, 325; its 
energy, 327; his deliverance, 
328; the only Jesus men will 
worship, 329; faith in, 331 

Jethro, 179 

Joan of Arc, 1389 

Jocasta, 125 

John, pillar at Jerusalem, 22; 
won by Paul, 26; remem- 
bered the Lord’s saying, 27; 
at Ephesus, 30; delighted in 
Christ’s dominion, 317 

hikes of Villetri (see Benedict 


John XX, 42 

John XXI, 118 

John XXIII, 92 

Jonathan, 179 

seats command to sun, 206, 
9 


Jupiter, satellites of, 211, 212 


Kant, 309 

Karenina, Anna, 244 

Katharine, Shakespeare’s, 278 

Kepler, ellipses of, 100; Gal- 
ileo his friend, 210 

Kleon, 279 

Knox, fearless, 147 

Kreon, 278 

Krogstadt, 255, 256 


Lady from the’ Sea, The, 
Hilda Wrangel in, 272-275; 
_ Solness in, 272-275 
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Lady Inger, new Norse poetry, 
230; no falling off in, 238; 
springs of conduct revealed 
in, 281; noble destiny of- 
fered in, 287; striking figure 
in, 297 

Lammers, 239 

Laodamia, 297 

Latini, Brunetto, 81 

Launcelot, 132 

Lavina, daughter of, 134 

Law, Saul’s belief in, 18; Gen- 
tile must accept, 24; no man 
saved without, 25; made 
alive in Christ, 28; by its 
deeds no man justified, 28 

League of Youth, The, 232, 233 

Leah, 139 

Lear, 301 

Lefebre, in France, 186 

Leipsic, Bohemians hated at, 
190; University of, 190 

ee the Iconoclast (Leo III), 


Leo IX, Bruno, of Joul, chosen 
by emperor, 44; election ap- 
proved by Romans, 45; 
transformed college of cardi- 
nals, 46; success due to union 
with Henry III, 47 

Leo X, Luther’s struggle with, 
28; Luther’s appeal to, 190 

Leopardi, 120 

Lessing, 293 

Lincoln, 98 

Livingstone, 330 

Livy, 99 

Lombard, Peter, 180 

Lombard, Lombards, and Lom- 
bardy, lives of prelates and 
priests in, 52; bishops  scat- 
tered, 53; rebellion against 
Henry IV, 59; the excom- 
municated welcomed Henry, 
69; inherited by Matilda, 

| 70; supported Henry IV, 73; 
fappeal of Manzoni to, 127 
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London, Shakespeare’s influ- 
ence outside, 277 

Loofs, the historian, 184 

Lorena, Grand Duchess Chris- 
tina di, 213 

Lorini, of Florence, 
205, 207 

Louis XIV, court of, 104 

Lévborg, 268-271 

Leas Elijah, an American, 
225 


Love’s Comedy, 232, 301 

Lucca, Anselm of (see Alex- 
ander II) 

Lucca, renounced rule of Ma- 
tilda, 75; Dante in, 87; 
Prince fought Florentines 
and Neapolitans, 88; Savon- 
arola ordered to, 161 

Lucia, 130, 136 

arin Sphere of Heaven, the, 


Nicolo, 


Lungo, Isidore del, lecture of, 


Luther, Martin, struggle with 
Tetzel and Leo, 28; com- 
pared with Hildebrand, 65; 
year of birth, 143; fearless, 
147; his control, 155; trou- 
bled by questions, 159; 
Dante, comment on fiftieth 
psalm, 169; in court yard at 
Wittenberg, 173; given b 
von Staupitz to the world, 
174; his childhood, 175; met 
Frau Cotta, 175; found John 
Trebonius, 175; to Univer- 
sity of Erfurt, 176; vow to 
become monk, 177; entered 
monastery, 177; pointed to 
Christ by von Staupitz, 178; 
their friendship and its in- 
fluence, 179; his oldest writ- 
ten records, 180; felt Paul’s 
power, 180; held Augustine’s 
conception of grace, 181; his: 
ideas at Wittenberg revolu- 
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tionary, 182; conflict with 
Tetzel, 183; development of 
his ideas, 184; collision with 
Tetzel, 185; Luther stood 
for faith, 187; his bravery 
and sincerity, 188; contro- 
versy with Eck, 189; his 
appeal to pope, 190; his 
treatise on Babylonish ’Cap- 
tivity, 191; Melanchthon’s 
influence, i91; saved Me- 
lanchthon by prayer, 192; 
did not vacillate, 193; burn- 
ing of papal bull by, 195; 
Diet of Worms, 195-199; 
three terrible days, 199; Lu- 
ther’s view about Bible, 199; 
his translation of Scripture, 
201; his Bible his chief mon- 
ument, 201; at Augsburg 
Diet, 202; a diverse Luther, 
203; on lying, 220; unlike 
Galileo, 223; on Christ’s in- 
carnation, 324 

Luther, Hans, 176 

Lutherans, of Norway, 227 

Luxemburg, Henry of, 98 

Lycaonia, Barnabas and Paul 
in, 23 

Lycurgus, aye 124; his laws 
to Sparta, 1 

Lying, common in Europe in 
seventeenth century, 220 

Lystra, Paul stoned at, 23, 31 


Macaulay, essay on Machia- 
velli, 98 

Macbeth, conflict of divine and 
human will in, 282; witches 


of, 290 

Macbeth, Lady, Rebecca has 
elements of, 266; human, 
278; has self-suppressed no- 
bility, 283; words of, 284; 
resemblance to Desdemona 
and Ophelia, 297; doing the 
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right, 298; woman of type of, 

99 

Machiavelli, Macaulay’s essay 
on, 98; compared with 
Dante, 98 


Macolano,. Vincenzo, inquis- 
itor, 218, 220 
Madonna of Messina, ‘‘Mes- 


sinian Virgin,” 216 
Madonnas of Italian art, 138 
Magdalena, dying, 203 
Malthus, 307 
Manders, Pastor, 235, 259, 261, 

295, 298, 299 
Manetto, 84 
Manfred, 134 
Manning, Cardinal, 117 
Mantua, 86 
Manzoni, 120, 127 
Marcia, 123, 130, 131 
Margrete, 238, 297 
Mariano, Fra, 152 
Marriage, Ibsen’s attacks on, 

250 
Mars, 82 
Mashonaland, 321 
Master Builder, The, 241 
Matelda, 122, 134, 136, 139 
Matilda daughter ‘of Godfried, 

53; rebuked by Gregory VIL 

60; word from Henry IV, 

desiring discussion, 63; angry 


letter from pope, "63; rela- 
tions with Gregor VIL, 70; 
married Godfried of Lor- 


raine, 70; inheritance from 
Beatrice, 70; supported 
pope, 70; had interview with 
Henry IV, 70; pleaded with 
pope, 70; Pisa, etc., re- 
nounced her rule, 75; fought 
Henry, 76 

Maximilian, Emperor, 161 

Mazzini, 120, 128 

Medea, 252 

Medicean, Mediceans, 144,159, 
163, 170, 212 
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Medici, Lorenzo de, at his 
meridian, 143; in Pazzi con- 
spiracy, 144; urged Savona- 
rola’s return to Florence, 
150; the man, 150; his son 
Piero, 151; at San Marco, 
152; gifts to the convent, 
152; admiration for Savona- 
rola, 152; sent for him at 
death, 153; after his death 
Savonarola 
156 

Medici, Piero de, son of Lo- 
renzo, 151, 153; surrendered 
Florence to Charles VIII, 
156; treatment by Savo- 
narola, 159 

Melanchthon, child of Catholic 
Church, 186; influence on 
Luther, 191; saved from 
death by Luther’s prayer, 
192; foresaw dissevered 
Church, 194; refused to for- 
sake Luther, 194; things less 
plain to him than Luther, 
200; his learning and intelli- 
gence, 202; could tread 
softly, 202; preaching against 
by Luther, 204; letter from 
Luther on lying, 220 

Melema, Tito, 255 

ee Cardinal Inquisitor, 

Mephistopheles, Goethe’s, 239 

Merlin, prophecy of, 96 

Messiah, Saul expected the, 18; 
Paul thought an apostate 
from, 29 

Michael VII, at Constanti- 
nople, 54 

Milan, Gregory wrote to arch- 
bishop of, 63; Theodosius 
humbled at altars of, 66; 
chair at for lecturing on Di- 
vine Comedy, 93; Duke of 
behind aristocrats, 159; let- 
ter captured by Duke of, 164 


s career of power, 
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Mill, John Stuart, 315 

Miltitz, 191 

Milton, ‘myself am hell,” 112; 
called Galileo ‘Tuscan ar- 
moh 205; judge of heroism, 


Minnesingers, 107 

Mirabeau, 155 

Mirandola, Pico della, 150 

Mohammedan, Holy Land de- 
livered from, 61 

Monarchy, on, 95, 97, 98 

Moses, Paul thought an apos- 
tate from, 29; in a coming 
society, 108; mother and 
sister of, 123; friendship 
with Jethro, 179; refused to 
be called son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, 288 

Motherhood, 124-129 

Mount of Purification, 110, 115 

Musselo, 86 


Napoleon, resemblance of to 
Hildebrand, 58, 60 - 

Neapolitans, Prince of Lucca 
fought, 88 

Nella, 132 

Nencioni, 120 

Neoptolemus, 289, 293, 296 

New Life, The, 81, 83, 95, 96, 
103, 104, 141 

Newton, 100, 108 

Niccolina, 126 

Nicholas II, Gerhard of Flor- 
ence, elected pope, 49; alli- 
ance with Guiscard and 
Richard, 50; death of, 51 

Nightingale, Florence, 330 

Normans, Hildebrand not to 

uarrel with, 50; against 
regory VII, 73; William 

the Conqueror to Gregory 
VII, 74; entered Rome, 77 

Novello, Guido, 108 


Odilo, Saint, guest at Saint 
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Mary’s, 40; spirit of, 41, 55; 

successor of, 71 
(Edipus, 249, 276, 278, 282, 
283, 290, 294, 296, 298 

Old Testament, Saul learned 
in, 17; Hellenistic and Ara- 
maic distortions, 17 

Oldenbarnveld, Dutch, 225 

On the Heights, 240 

On the Psalms, 180 

On the Speech of the Common 
People, 95, 96, 105, 106 

Ophelia, 252, 297 

Oswald, 262 

Othello, 276, 278, 282, 283, 
284, 294 


? 
Ottilie, 244 
Otto, a Saxon, 41, 73 
Otto, the emperor, 130 
Oxford, Dante at, 82 


Padua, 82, 86, 212, 213, 218 
Paganini, 105 

Palazzo Vecchio, 80 
Pamphylia, Barnabas and Paul 


Parma, (see 
Honorius IT) 

Pascal, 155, 225, 324, 326 

Pasqualigo, Zaccaria, inquis- 
itor, 215 

Pasteur, 225, 229 

Paul (called Saul in first Lec- 
ture to page 23), birth, 17; 
attachment to his faith an 
system, 17; culture at Tar- 
sus, 17; learned in Old 
Testament, 17; never saw 
Jesus, 18, 21; characteris- 
tics, 18; ordination and con- 
secration, 19; his revelation, 
mission, knowledge of Christ 
and doctrine, 19, 21; size 
19; at Jerusalem, 19; found 
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Barnabas, Peter, and James, 
20; abode in Peter’s house, 
21; conversations with Peter, 
21; friendship with, 21; 
spoke boldly at Jerusalem, 
22; hurried away to Tarsus, 
22; achievements at Antioch, 
23; in Cyprus, Pamphylia, 
Antioch in Pisidia, Lycaonia 
(Lystra and Derbe), 23; 
home to Antioch, 24; coun- 
cil at Jerusalem, 22, 25-27; 
appearance, intellect, will, 
love, 25; won Peter, John, 
James, 26; returned to Anti- 
och with letter, 27; rumors 
from Asia about, 28; thought 
a double apostate, 29; re- 
turned to Jerusalem, 29; 
story of work and persecu- 
tions among the ntiles, 
30; experiences at Philippi, 
Athens, Ephesus, Corinth, 
31; letters to Corinthians, 
Galatians, Romans, 32-34; 
defense at Jerusalem, 34-37; 
at Cesarea, before Felix, 
Festus, Agrippa, 37; at 
Rome, 38; tradition of his 
death, 39; with Stephen at 
the Lord’s feet, 39; friend- 
ship with Barnabas, 179; 
ower of over Luther, 180; 

etters on Christ, 310, 314, 
317; delivered by Christ, 328 

Paul, Jean, 106, 129 

Pazzi, destruction of the, 151 

Pegasus, 301, 302 

Pelagius, 28, 115 

Pellico, Silvio, mother of, 128 

Pericles, 123, 278, 279 

Peter, Simon, in Jerusalem, 19, 
20; thrill of Paul’s conver- 
sion, 20; Paul his guest, 21; 
conversations with Paul, 21; 
friendship with, 21; rebuked 
by Paul at Antioch, 22; 
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pillar at Jerusalem, 22; won 
by Paul, 26; address at 
Council at Jerusalem, 26; at 
Ephesus, 30; Christ’s look, 
318 

Peter the Hermit and the 
crusades, 62 

Pharaoh, daughter of, 123; 
ossification of heart, 191 

Phidias, statue of, 33 

Philip of France, 54, 60 


Philippi, Paul at, 31; baffled 
avarice, 34 

Philoctetes, 278, 288, 293, 
294 

Piagnoni, 170 


Piazza, the, 166, 170 

Piccarda, 182, 133, 1384 

Pico, 154 

Pico, the younger, 171, 172 

Pillars of Society, The, 230, 
232, 233, 294 

Pisa, 75, 87, 161, 211 

Plato, 145 

Pliny, 317 

Pact of Doubt, The, 241 

Poet, Poets, great, 106, 108; 
of England, France, Ger- 
many, 121; poet “holds 
doomsday,” 231 

Poetry, Arnold on, 305 

Pompilia, 251, 252 

Port Royal, 104, 227, 229 

Portinari, Beatrice, 137, 138, 
139 

Portinari, Faleo, 81 

Powell, Vavasour, apostle of 
Wales, 225 

“Power of Memory, The,” 
Ibsen’s whimsical poem, 247 

Pretenders, The, 281, 286 

Prierias, 191 

Princess, The, 104 

Printing, liberty suppressed in 
Italy and Spain, 160 

Protestant world, the thought 
of, 227 


INDEX 


Psalm, Savonarola’s comment 
of fiftieth, 169 

Psalms, On the, 180 

eae of Massachusetts, 


Rahab, 118 

Rajna, 120 

Raleigh, 201 

Rank, Doctor, 256 

Raphael, 94 

Ratisbon, princes at, 203 

Ravenna, beauties round, oh 
Dante there died, 
Dante’s last days in, ot! 
convent near, 136 

Realism, masters of, 243 

Reality, movement toward, 
304; in field of history, 305 

Renan, 304, 312 

Resurrection, Saul’s belief in, 


Reuchlin, 194 

Revolutions, of three centu- 
ries, 97 

Riccardi, Father, at Rome, 
209, 210 

Richard of Capua, 50 

Ripias, 117 

Robert, the Norman, smitten 
by Gregory VII, 60; fought 
at Constantinople, 75; aided 
Gregory VII, 77 

Romanes, 328 

Romans, Paul’s letter to, 32, 33 

Rome, Paul at, 38; Hildebrand 
there as boy, 40: Monastery 
of Saint Mary "at, 40; re- 
ception of Leo IX at, 45; 
barons elected Benedict X, 
49; coming of Nicholas II 
to, 49; Agnes took refuge 
there, 55; funeral of Alexan- 
der II at, 57; choice of 
Hildebrand at Saint John — 
Lateran, 57; Count Eber- 
hard sent to, 59; Gregory 


INDEX 


VII seized in Santa Maria 
Maggiore, 63; captured by 
Henry IV, 75-77; Hilde- 
brand left, 78; Dante prob- 
ably at, 84; Dante on em- 
bassy to, 85; splendid his- 
tory of, 99; legends of, 125; 
Luther on staircase at, 180 

eee Alexander, Count of, 
6 


Romola, 255 

Rosa, Santorre Santa, 129 

Rosmer, 235, 264, 265, 266, 
272, 295, 299 

Rosmer, Beata, 251, 265 

oe rane 234, 263-266, 

Rosmini, 120 

Rudolph of Suabia, chosen 
German king, 72; recog- 
nized by pope, 74; slain in 
battle of Elster, 75 

Ruffini, mother of, 128 

Rule and Government of Flor- 
ence, The, 164 

Ruskin, on Dante’s picture of 
sin, 113 

Ruth, 258 


Sagredo, 212 

nope J ann the Baptist, Church 
of, 5 

Saint John, Church at Flor- 
ence, 82, 88 

Saint Mary, Monastery of, 40 

Saint Stephan, convent of, 136 

Salviati, Marcuccio, 167 

San Gemignano, 84 

San Lorenzo, Church of, 144 

San Marco, convent of, Loren- 
zo’s visit to, 152; prior 
framed constitution of, Flor- 
ence, 156; charter revoked, 
162; monks marched to Piaz- 
oH 166; to be crushed out, 
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Santa Maria Maggiore, Church 
of, 64 

Sapia, 140 

ee Saracens, 77, 78, 79, 


Sarpi, 212 

Saturn, rings of, 211 

Saul (see Paul) 

Savonarola, Girolamo, biog- 
rapher of, 128; at Florence 
in 1483, 143; learning and 
sanctity of, 144; his preach- 
ing a failure, 144; ugly and 
awkward, 145; his thoughts 
confused, 146; his poem, 
“Ruin of the Church,” 147; 
years at Bologna, 148; failed 
at Bologna, Ferrara, Flor- 
ence, 149; success at Brescia 
in 1486, 149; his visions, 149; 
urged by Lorenzo de’ Medici 
to return to Florence, 150; 
admired by Lorenzo, 152; 
confessed Lorenzo at his 
death, 153; Savonarola’s 
transformation, 153; his elo- 
quence, 154; 4 reformer and 
seer, 155; career of power, 
156; his political enemies, 
159; conflict with Alexan- 
der VI, 160; ordered to 
Lucca, 161; assailed by 
Alexander, 162; opposition 
against him increasing, 163; 
Savonarola’s surrender de- 
manded by pope, 164; chal- 
lenged to prove doctrine by 
ordeal of fire, 164; ordeal 
postponed, 167; Savonarola’s 
three trials, 168; wrote com- 
ment on fiftieth psalm, 169; 
his execution, 170; his heart, 
171; saw blasphemers in 
Italy, 186 

Saxon, Saxons, Saxony, 61, 62, 

78, 75, 173, 175; 176; 179, 
190, 195, 196 
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Scaglia, Cardinal, inquisitor, 
218 


Schopenhauer, 327 

Seely, 312 

Semiramis, 130 

Serao, Mathilde, book, Bowels 
of Naples, 128 

Sergius IJ, basilika of Con- 
stantine rebuilt by, 57 

Shaftesbury, 330 

Shakespeare, his spontaneity, 
106; age of, 201; resorted to 
soliloquy, 235; his witches, 
239; distributed conse- 
[quences of wrong doing, 250; 
his prince and queen, 266; 
influence outside of London, 
277; revolutionary element 
in, 278; depicted the past, 
278, 281; on divine and hu- 
man will, 282; to him the 
gods are shadows, 289; mis- 
conceived the supernatural, 
291; virtue in defiance and 
perseverance, 291; has many 
figures, 294; on contempo- 
rary life, 294; his humor, 300 

Sibyl, 96, 259 

Sidereus Nuntius, 211, 212 

Siegfried of Mayence, kid- 
naped Henry IV, 53; letter 
to Hildebrand, 54 

Siena, 75 

Signory, at Florence, 167, 169 

Sigurd, 286 

Simplicius, of Galileo’s Dia- 
logue, 214, 215, 223 

Sixtus IV, 144 

Skald, Ibsen, a neglected Nor- 
wegian, 230 | 

Skule, Duke, 240, 241, 288, 292 

Slavonia, bishops submitted to 
Hildebrand, 54 

Society, Ibsen’s attacks on, 250 

Socrates, an Athenian, 225 

Solar Spots, Galileo’s treatise 
on, 208, 209 
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Solness, Master Builder, 272- 
275 


Solveig, 238, 297 

Sophocles, on impotence of 
men and women, 249; on 
consequences of wrong do- 
ing, 250; influence outside 
of Athens, 277; revolution- 
ary element in, 278; on the 
past, 279, 281; on divine and 
human will, 282; limits the 
gods in Philoctetes, 288; 
misconceived the supernat- 
ural, 291; virtue in defiance 
and perseverance, 291; per- 
fection of Philoctetes, 293; 
has few figures, 294; on 
contemporary life, 294; wom- 
site love, 296; his humor, 
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Sorrel, Hetty, 252 

Spain, Paul in, 39; rights 
changed by Hildebrand, 54; 
America given to, 160; bish- 
ops of, 224 

Spalatin, 197 

Sparta, 157 

Spencer, 303 

Spenser, 201 

Spinoza, 315 

Staupitz, John von, Luther’s 
spiritual father, 173; gave 
him to Wittenberg and the 
world, 174; pointed Luther 
to Christ, 178; friendship 
for Luther, 179; helped Lu- 
ther to understand Bible, 
185; child of the Catholic 
Church, 186; stood between 
Luther and dungeon, 191 

Stensgaard, 292 

Stephen, his death, 18, 19, 35, 
39; at the Lord’s feet with 
Paul, 39; saw Christ at God’s 
right hand, 330 . 

Stephen X (Frederick, of Lor- 
raine), 48 


INDEX 


Stevenson, Robert Louis, no 
women in stories, 243 

7 aa agape Doctor, 234, 293, 

Strauss, 303, 306, 312 

Suidger, of Bamburg (see 
Clement IT 

Sutri, council, excommuni- 
cated Benedict X, 49 

Sydney, 201 

Sylvester III, 42 

Sylvestro, execution, 169, 171 


Tarsus, 17, 22 

Tauler, 180, 185 

Teiresias, 298 

Tennyson, 307, 318 

Tesman, Hedda (see Gabler, 
Hedda) 

Tessman, 267 

wralehty John, 28, 183, 185, 186, 

Teucer, 278, 293, 296 

Thea, 268, 269, 970, 271 

Theodosius, humbled by Am- 
brose, 66 

Thessalonica, 31 

Thucydides, 280 

Titus, at Jerusalem, 25 

Tolstoy, 245, 312 

Torricelli, 226 

Tractatus Syllepticus, 216 

Trajan, 117, 125, 317 

Transubstantiation, 49 

Trebonius, John, 175 

Trent, Council of, 184 

Tribur, 67 

Troubadour, 107 

Turkey, Sultan of, 160 

Tuscan, congregation, 158; am- 
bassador, 219, 221; Hilde- 
brand son of, 40; vassals for 
Alexander, I, 53 

Tuscany, inherited by Ma- 
tilda, 70; Henry IV. sn 
drew to, "75s Dante in, 8 
Countess of, 134; Duke a 
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entreats for special commis- 
sion, 210; degradation of, 
222 

Tyndale, saw blasphemers in 
England, 186 

Tyndall, prayer test, 165 


United States of Europe, 98 

Urban IT, the crusades, 62, 96 

Urban VII, Barberini i, 
Maffeo, 214, 215, 217, 224, 
226, 229 


Vasona, Bishop, 170 

Veltro, The, 89 

Venice, Dante in, 86, 87; quar- 
rel with Ravenna, 92; pluto- 
crats of, 107; ready to crush 
republic, 159; Republic of, 
212; Galileo wrote from, 213 

Venus, relation of earth and 
sun, 217 

Verona, me in, 86; “Great 
Doge’”’ 89; ‘Dante tired 
of, 90; Creat’ dog’’ of, 108 

Victor Il, Gebhart, of Eich- 
stadt, 47, 48 

Vikings, The, new Norse po- 
etry, 230; no falling off in, 
238; springs of conduct re- 
vealed in, 281; deception of 
Sigurd in, 286; love of 
brothers in, 293; striking 
figure of Hjérdis in, 297 

Villari, biographer of Savona- 
rola, 128 

Villet John of (see Benedict 


Vinci, Leonardo da, 143 

Virgil, beauties of, 81; Caval- 
canti talked of him with 
Dante, 82; led Dante in 
hell and purgatory, 106, 110, 
114, 116; in a coming so- 
ciety, 108; atmosphere of 
hell poisonous to, 112; magi- 
cian and creator, 123; Bea- 
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trice tells him she has no 
fear, 136 

Virgin, Mary, 124; the ‘‘Mes- 
sinian,” 216 

Visconti, Nino, 134 

Vita Nuova, 141 

Viviani, 226 

Voltaire, his Joan of Arc, 139 

Volterra, sack of, 151 


Wales, Vavasour Powell, apos- 
tle of, 225 

Wangel, Ellida, 249, 251 

Medes Hilda, 237, 249, 272- 
275 

Wartburg, the, 201 

‘‘Weepers,” adherents of Sa- 
vonarola, 159; at his execu- 
tion, 170 

Werle, Gregers, 295 

Wesley, Charles, famous hymn 
of, 319 

Wesley, John, his size, 19; 
struggle with formalism, 28; 
the Norwegian, 239 

West, Rebecca, 235, 236; in 
Rosmersholm, 263-266, 299 


When We Dead Awaken, pro- ~ 


ductions of great artists 
compared to their children 
in, 234; a forbidding picture, 
241; implication in, 299 

Whittier, 318 

Wiclif,. alliance with people, 
153; unmoved, 155; troubled 
by questions, 158 

Wild Duck, The, 237, 241 

Willard, Frances, 330 

William of Anhalt, Prince, 176 

William of Orange, 220 

William the Conqueror, be- 
sought Saint Hugh to super- 
vise English religious affairs, 


_ Woman, 


INDEX 


41; his letter to Grego 
VII, 74 ti 


b 

Wishart of Scotland, 186 

Wittenberg, 173, 174, 180, 182, 
183, 194, 195 

Wolsey, 295 

Womanhood, place 
and power of, 103; feminine 
loveliness, 104; “incompre- 
hensible monster,” 245; wild- 
ness of feminine nature, 
246 

Women, of court of Louis 
XIV, 104; human beings, 
140; none in Stevenson, 243; 
illusions in Goethe, 244: of 
Flaubert, Tolstoy, and Ib- 
sen, 245; Ibsen’s unlike 
those of Norway or Europe, 
252; Nora Helmer, 252-259; 
Helen Alving, 259-263; Re- 
becca West, 263-266; George 
Sand’s Indiana, 265; Hedda 
Gabler, 266-271; Hilda 
Wangel, 272-275 

Worms, Diet called by Henry 
IV, 63; Diet deposed Greg- 
ory VII, 65; contrast with 
later Diet, 65; Luther at, 
195-199, 223 


Young Men’s League, The, 
292, 301 


ts Ibsen, a kind of Norse, 

Zwickau, 180 

Zwingli, troubled by questions 
159; cardinal’s hat -offere 
him, 161; in Switzerland, 
186; things less plain to 
him than Luther, 200 
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